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THE MAN IN THE STREET. 
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OL. J. W. VROOMAN believes that 
every man ought to have a hobby, to 
take his mind off business cares. 
looked around for one and 
lected the New York Juvenile Asy- 
lum. With others, who had chosen the 
same hobby, he has been able to add to the 
pleasures of the 8 children of the insti- 
tution and take a very interest in 
their personal careers. Some one was good 
naturedly twitting the Colonel on his hob- 
by the other day, when he won another 
ally to the cause by a story. 

‘When I was at the Republican National 
Convention,” he said, “I was introduced 
by John Wanamaker to John J. Brown, a 
delegate from Illinois. He was talking of 
a Sunday school in which he is deeply in- 
terested, and I mentioned my hobby. The 
delegate turned to me and said: 

** You need not talk to me about that, 
Col. Vrooman. I know all about it. I am 
one of the boys from the New York Juve- 
nile Asylum.’ He had been a homeless lad 
in New York, was cared for by the insti- 
tution, sent West, found pleasant people 
there to adopt him, grew up with the 
country, and made a useful career for him- 
self. I like my hobby.” 
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Ex-Sheriff Dunn is very much pleased at 
having got the better of an auctioneer at 
one of the numerous book auction rooms 
now open all over the city. With a friend 
he went into one the other day just as the 
auctioneer put up for sale a set of Pepys's 
Diary in four volumes. Mr. Dunn said to 
his friend, loud enough for the auctioneer 
to hear him: 

“I believe that I will bid on them,."’ The 
auctioneer, who knew him by sight, replied 
quickly: 

“T will let you have them for what is in 
your pocketbook.” 

*“ Done!’ said the ex-Sheriff, picking up 
the box containing the books and tossing 
his pock*tbook to the man. The auctioneer 
opened the book and found in it one five- 
cent piece. As Mr. Dunn left the room he 
called after him: 

“Don't you want your pocketbook?” 

“No,” said Mr. Dunn, “you can keep 
that in memory of me and the excellent 
bargain you have made.” 
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County Judge Joseph Aspinall's reputa- 
tion as a humorist on the bench is proverb- 
ial, but when off duty he rarely jokes. 
Hence it was that Assistant District At- 
torney Martin W. Littleton, the after-din- 
ner spellbinder, was taken by surprise when 
the Judge calmly inquired: 

“Martin, you're interested in athletics; 
tell me the name of the champion shot 
putter?” 

“T'll have to pass that, Judge.” 

“ Well, then, what's the matter with can- 
non?" 

Mr. Littleton reeled from the impact, but 
quickly recovering replied: “Ah, yes, 
very neat. But, by the way, I see you are 
one of the entries in the big paper chase.” 

“Paper chase? What paper chase?’’ said 
the Judge unguardedly. 

“The chase for greenbacks, Judge. 
day! Glad to have met you.” 
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Oliver Herford’s wits work with or with- 
out a pen and his friends profit by many 
extemporaneous hits. 

An evening or two ago Herford was pres- 
ent at an after-the-theater stag supper in 
an uptown club. He had evidently had a 
busy day, for he complained that he re- 
mained awake with difficulty. About the 
time he began his third cigar Herford in- 
duiged in a light doze, but, catching him- 
self quickly, he leaned over to his neighbor 
and asked with well affected concern: 

“Is this the same supper?” 
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President Stillman of the National City 
Bank was going up Broadway after the 
theatre the other evening with a friend 
from the interior whom he had been en- 
tertaining As they went by the passing 
crowd of properly gowned and groomed 
men and women the friend said to Mr. 
Stillman: 

‘It’s very attractive to watch the vast 
number of men one sees here who look so 
prosperous financially.” 

“That's very true,”’ replied Stillman. 
“They are just like a lot of enterprises we 
know of, they look finely prosperous, but 
there is a small per cent. of them, that pay 
attractive dividends.” 
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Berry Wall drifted into the café of the 
Waldorf-Astoria the other evening wearing 
a top coat of Scotch plaid that was as 
startling as anything he ever affected 

palmiest days “the 
in New York." 
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was centred on him the editor said after 
the momentary silence the coat had caused: 

“Fame is surely fleeting. There is Berry 
Wall with an overcoat that would 
been worth three-quarters of a column in 
any newspaper ten years ago, and it prob- 
ably won't get even a paragraph now.” 
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Edison is deaf is a fact 
well known to the public. Only his inti- 
mate friends, however, are aware that in 
his case deafness is more a psychological 
phenomenon than a physical condition 
That which‘interests him he can usually 
hear very well, but to that which 
not interest him he can be as deaf as the 
proverbial adder. 

Not long ago a specialist in diseases of 
the ear called upon Mr. Edison, and unfold- 
ed a plan of treatment which he was sure 
would restore his hearing. The inventor 
listened to his story with patience, as it 
was informative on several points. To the 
proposition that he submit to treatment, 
however, Mr. Edison opposed an emphatic 
negative. 

“What I'm afraid of,” 
that you would be successful. Just think 
what a lot of stuff I'd have to listen to 
that I don’t want to hear! To be a little 
deaf and be the only one who knows just 
how deaf you are has its advantages, and, 
on the whole, | think I prefer to let well 
enough alone.” 
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“If stories: about Mr. Roosevelt are in 
order I may narrate a little domestic inci- 
dent,’ said a political friend of the Presi- 
dent. ‘One evening at dinner Mr. and 
Mrs. Roosevelt were discussing an old pro- 
gramme whitch she had preserved, and both 
referred to the entertainment, saying how 
much they had enjoyed it at the time. The 
youngest child listened very closely and at 
length burst fcrth in genuine grief and dis- 
appointment. 

“*Why didn’t you take me?’ 

“*Hush, my dear,’ said paterfamilias. 
‘That was before your mother and | were 
married.’ 

“They thought no more of the incident. 
A few days later the tot was telling some 
wildly improbable tale to the eldest. Mr. 
Roosevelt, who overheard the weird narra- 
tive demanded sharply: 

“* When did you do all that?’ 

“*Oh, that was before you and mamma 
were married,’ replied the tot with the 
utmost gravity.’ 
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On the country place of Russell Sage a 
great many chickens are raised. 

“ What do you consider the best chicken 
feed? "' asked a brother financier. 

“ Oh, pennies, nickels, and dimes,” 
Mr. Sage with humorous gravity. 
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One of the best-known guides in the Capi- 
tol in Washington is Col. Jasper E. Snow, 
formerly a Kansas City lawyer, who al- 
ways sat in the Republican conventions 
and voted for Blaine as long as there was a 
Blaine to vote for. 

During a visit to Florence, Italy, he met 
the novelist, F. Marion Crawford, and 
when the latter visited Washington for the 
first time he hunted up Col. Snow to show 
him through the Capitol. It was in this 
way that Col. Snow happened to be the 
one who first showed Mr. Crawford the 
bronze doors made by his father, Thomas 
Crawford. These are the Senate bronze 
doors, on the eastern portico, not so fa- 
mous as the Rogers doors, but by many 
considered quite as good. They represent 
scenes connected with the revolution and 
the founding of the Government. 

The panel representing Washington's wel- 
come at Trenton on his way to his inau- 
guration contains, among the populace, 
portrait figures of the sculptor, his wife, 
his three children, and Randolph Rogers, 
the sculptor of the main door of the Capi- 
tol. The novelist, who had never seen the 
doors, quickly identified his father and 
mother. — 

** Mother always wore her hair like that,” 
said he. 

Then he gazed at the largest child, a 
rather Fauntleroyish figure in kilts, with 
long flowing hair. 

“But I wonder if I ever did really look 
like that,’ he added speculatively. 
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When Jan Kubelik arrived from London 
he had his first experience with an Amer- 
fean dinner. Daniel Frohman invited the 
violinist and the other gentlemen in his 
suite, as well as Mr. Hugo Gorlitz, and 
Prof. Alexander Lambert, to a Thankagiv- 
ing dinner at the Waldorf. As the steamer 
arrived a day late, (on Thanksgiving Day,) 
and the violinist (owing to the heavy 
storms) was not in his best physical condi- 
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eigners looked at the bivalves, but rigidly 
refused to taste them. They said they did 
not like them, though they had never tasted 
American oysters. No solicitation made 
them yield. The celery was also refused, 
but when the green turtle soup was offered 
they sipped, and found it not quite to their 
taste, whereupon the host sent it away and 
ordered vegetable This his 
guests admirably 
In the meantime 
on tor 


soup. suited 
the host was hurrying 
American terrapin, of 
which a bounteous quantity was prepared 
KKubelik tasted it and laid down his fork; 
Herr Scrivan and Herr Friml merely 
glanced at it and sat rigid It was 
plained that this was one of the most ex- 
pensive dishes in America, but no blandish- 
ments on the part of the host were suffi- 
cient to induce them to partake of it 
Finaliy, recourse was had to the roast tur- 
key and pumpkin pie. The former dish was 
the only article in the that 
the foreign visitors. 
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Vernon H. Brown, who has many cor- 
porate interests and is agent for the 
Cunard Steamship Company, Limited, of 
Liverpool, is not only an American, but a 
Yankee. Many have, however, assumed 
because of his relations to the Cunard 
Line that he was born “ across the herring 
pond."" Once such a believer was promptly 
corrected. Mr. Brown was before a Con- 
gressional committee at Washington which 
had a question of investigation before it 
A member of the committee, who spoke 
with a decided German accent, remarked 
to him: “I suppose that you foreigners 
see matters in a different light—"' ‘ My 
friend,"’ interrupted Mr. Brown, “I don't 
know how long you have been in this coun- 
try, but I was born in the shadow of 
Bunker Hill and first saw any part of 
Europe when I was twenty-cight years 
old.” Apologies were in order, and they 
were tendered and accepted. 
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A certain society woman who had taken 
offense at Harry Lehr on some trivial 
ground, undertook to humiliate him in the 
presence of some fashionable friends. She 
waited for her opportunity, and then re- 
marked, with a sneer: 

“Mr. Lehr, will yon please send a caae 
of wine to our house? We are all anxious 
to help you along, you know.” 

“Same as last?" queried 
calmly. 

“If you please.” 

The Squire of Dames turned to his vale’. 
“Make a note of some wine for Mrs. X., 
he said. ‘One dozen sherry—dollar nine- 
ty-five.” 
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Mr. Lehr, 
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A client recently asked Thomas B. Reed 
whether a jury could be relied upon to 
pronounce accurately as to the intentions 
of a man accused of crime. Said Mr. Reed: 

“ When I was a soung man studying law 
I was one day asked to give an illustration 
from Blackstone on the very point. I 
quoted the well-known incident wherein 
the law which prohibited the shedding of 
blood on the streets of London would not 
apply to the act of a surgeon bleeding a 
man who had a fit. 

“The reply was satisfactory to the ques- 
tiener, but a fellow-student, celebrated for 
keen, intelligent exceptions, put in his oar 
at once. 

“*The surgeon would be guiltless,’ he ad- 
mitted. ‘But how about the fellow wiih 


the fit?’ 
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When Ed Gilmore of the Academy of 
Music and Col. Jones of the Aquarium meet 
at the Fifth Avenue Hotel there is always 
something doing. 

“I see that Senator Stadler was out gun- 
ning the other day,” said the Colonel to 
Ed Gilmore the other evening. 

“Yes?” said Gilmore. “‘ Did he bag any- 
thing?" 

“ Bagged a pair of duck.” 

“You don’t say! Where'd he bag "em?" 

“At the knee,” said Col. Jones. “ They 
were duck pants.” 
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Al Adams, who is referred to as “ the 
Policy King,” is a tall, imposing looking 
man, and has a big following of men in 
the undercurrent of the city’s life. 

It is incidents like the following that 
have made him many friends. He was 
coming out of an obscure little clubhouse 
in Thirty-ninth Street with some friends 
when he was approached by a man who 
had once worked for him. Adams recog- 
nized the man and said: “Hello, Mac, 
how are you getting along?” -Encouraged 
by the kindly greeting, the man went up 
to Adams and said: “ Mr. Adams, I wish 
you would help me get a job on the sub- 
way. I can’t get work anywhere, and I'm 
in tough luck generally, because about all 
I can do ts shovel and things like that." 

* Folks all sick and about to be dispos- 
sessed, I suppose,’ said Adams rather 
skeptically. 

* Not a thing like that, Mr. Adams,” an- 
swered the man. “No one sick, the old 
woman is washing for the neighbors, and 
the lads have appetites like goats; rent 
won't be up till next week; there's nothin’ 
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doin’ but just plain hard luck in not find- 
ing work."’ 

The originality of the appeal seemed to 
impress the big man, and he turned to one 
of his companions and said: “ Can you fix 
him with Kearney? Yes, I'll write him an 
order.”’ Which was done. Then Adams 
handed the man an order on one of the 
sub-contractors on the subway work. It 
had a cabalistic, political mark on it which 
meant that the man was really to be given 
a place, As Adams handed the petitioner 
the order he said: ‘ There, you go; there’s 
an order for work, and, say, when you 
your back over your shovel 
thinking of the $2.5) you are earning every 
day remember that there’s worse luck than 
poverty 


are bending 
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President Robert ©. Morris of the Repub- 
\ican County Committee has been pestered 
almost beyond endurance with office seek- 
ers who want him to use his influence to 
get them placed with the new Administra- 
tion. To secure some relief he wrote to tne 
Republican district leaders requesting them 
Aot to send any of their constituents to 
him, but to recommend to him such as 
they were most desirous of having appoint- 
ed, and he would see what could be done, 
One of the district leaders to wnom he sent 
nis request replied as follows: 

“Your request reminds me of the story I 
used to read a child of the little 
Dutch boy whe, discovering a hole in one 
of the dams of Holland, thrust his body 
into it, and thus saved Holland from inun- 
dation. If you knew what I have done to 
keep back the flood of office seekers from 
you, | know you would thank me, and per- 
haps you would thank God.” 
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Some one suggested a three-cent fare to 
Mr. H. H. Vreeland. He said: 

“We would rather pay each citizen 4 
cents to walk and go into the shoe trade,” 
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A pretty little anecdote 
rounds of the Roman press. An old lady, 
the widow of an officer, had for many 
years appealed to the Italian Government 
for a recognition of her husband's services, 
but had never received an answer. A bright 
idea came to her, she wrote to “ Her Royal 
Highness the Princess Yolanda.” 

When the letter was handed to the King 
he read it without a smile and then bade 
his Chamberlain take it to the Princess 
and read it to her. The Chamberlain went 
the baby and gravely read the letter 
aloud to her, and then returned to the King. 

Well,” said the King, “ what did the 
Princess say?" 

‘Nothing, your Majesty 
“Very well. Silence gives consent, 
that the lady’s petition be attended to.” 
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Justice Leslie W. Russell of the Fourth 
Judicial Department was assigned to sit in 
Brooklyn last month, and, while there, 
earned the gratitude of the bench and bar 
in that borough. He “sat upon” a certain 
flamboyant attorney whose oppressively 
bombastic methods have been a source of 
great annoyance to those associated with 
him in the practice of law. 

During the trial of a case a question of 
the admissibility of certain evidence had 
arisen. The flamboyant gentleman was 
reeling off argument after argument and 
finally gave utterance to a doctrine known 
to be entirely at variance with the law. 

“Where do you find your authority for 
that?” asked Justice Russell. 

“In the Justinian Code," replied the at- 
torney. “I"— 

“Stop Just where you are; when you come 
before this Court you have got to quote 
modern law,” said the Justice, “and I am 
going to deny your motion.” 
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Charles de Kay, while talking with an 
Irish gentleman who was staying at the 
Waldorf Astoria, asked the visitor if he 
put his shoes outside his door at night to 
be blacked. 

“ No,” was the reply; “ begorra, I feared 
they'd gild 'em.” 
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“T had a tumble in my feelings not long 
ago. and it discounted the fall of Adam 
about 1¢ to 1," said Abe Gruber to a friend 
visiting him in his office. 

“ When I was a boy I visited frequently 
in a certain suburb where I had a young 
friend and where there was a ‘ bang-up’ 
hotel that fairly took my breath away. 
Some of the finest hours in my boyhood I 
spent in that town, and I remember in pass- 
ing that hotel I often looked at it in awe, 
wondering if I would ever have money 
enough to buy a dinner there. 

“ Not long ago, on a Sunday night, I went 
to the same suburb—the first time tn many 
years. I had to wait some time for my ap- 
pointment, and felt hungry, and it occurred 
to me that now, perhaps, I had enough 
money to buy that long-hoped for dinner, 

“I rang the door bell of the hotel—for, 
being Sunday, hotels in the place were of- 
ficially closed—and a fat proprietor came 
out. 

“<This way, right after me,” he said, and 
I followed him through one door after an- 
other, until we were in the barroom, About 
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forty loungers were hanging about the long 
bar, which ran from end to end through 
the room. All that I might have forgiven, 
but just then the proprietor put his hand 
on my shoulder, and at the top of his voice, 
so that every head in the place turned to 
look at me, shouted to a colored fellow at 
the lower end: 

“*Here, Bill! 
wants somethin’ t’ 
ye?’ 

“And that was the place I had waited 
twenty years to eat in!" 
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In the course of an address delivered at 
Toronto by Prof. Goldwin Smith—Professor 
Emeritus of History at Cornell University— 
the fact was brought to light a few days 
ago, that King Edward VII. had studied 
history under him. The professor said: 

“As Professor of History at Oxford I 
had one interesting and delightful student— 
our present King. While he was at Oxford 
I used to lecture to him privately, and aft- 
erward had to go and examine him, He 
never allowed me to see that he was bored, 
and the King who could be bored by a pro- 
fessor without showing that he was bored 
should be able to listen to a municipal ad- 
dress.”’ 


Here's a New York gent 
eat. Fix him up, will 
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ner and eagerly sought to engage him tn 
conversation. She was compelled to lean 
out over the table and greet him at a dis- 
tance of several covers from where she sat. 

“Mr. Wu, we all think ‘you are s0 
clever!’ she declared, “ Isn't it such a pity 
you are only Chinese!’ 
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The veteran sporting men, Charles Read 
and Edward Haggerty, were in their ac- 
customed places in the “ row,"’ at the Hoff- 
man House, discussing things in 
when Mr. Frank Work passed along. 

‘Lucky man, that,"’ observed Haggerty. 

* Always was,” responded Reed, adding: 
“What calls forth your remark?" 

“Why, he bought a horse the o-her day 
for $9,500, was offered $12,000 for him be- 
fore he was led back to h's s all, and 
$15,000 before he got him in his own stable.”’ 

“That was not tuck; that was simply 
good judgment. He wouldn't have, bought 
the horse had he not known he was worth 
what he paid for him, and would bring 
more.” 

“ But he declined both 

“Sure; he bought the horse because he 
wanted him in his stable. Some years ago 
when I bought St. Blase for $100,000 they 
thought I was going crazy, The next day 
I was offered an advance of $25,000; that 
is, $125,000, for the but like Mr. 


offers.” 


horse; 


horse because | wanted him on my farm.” 
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Dr. Robert C. James told a story the 
other day on a friend of his, a Cincinnati 
physician, who in the last years of his life 
was so emaciated that he could have made 
a success “living skeleton” in a 
museum. 

One day he saw a boy selling apples and 
called to him to bring him some. The boy 
started up the stairs, but opened the wrong 
the 


as a 


coor and entered a room where doctor 
kept a small skeleton. 

This frightened him badly that he 
dropped his basket and ran as fast as he 
could to escape. The doctor picked up the 
apples and took them to his room to keep 
until the boy returned. 

A few days afterward he saw the boy, 
and, leaning out of the window, called to 
him to come and get his basket and his pay 
for his apples, but the boy said: 

“ Naw, can't fool me; I knows 
even ef yer have yer clothes on.” 
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A short time ago Miles O’Brien, Presi- 
dent of the School Board, several 
friends visited a country school near New 
York by invitation of the Principal, 
was also the only teacher 

The teacher called up the class to spell. 
One but 
could not pronounce it. 

* What is it that you put in the window 
to keep out the air and the rain?” asked 
the teacher. 

A happy look 
and he blurted 
surance: 

**G-l-a double s—dad's old breeches! 
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British 
curious 
for instance, the 
oceasion to send a 
from which he takes 
into one of the tele- 
West End in London 
form. The young woman 
was a typical specimen 
the subject of frequent 
The London 
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Not long ago 
Glasgow had 
telegram to the city 
his tithe. He 
graph offices in 
and filled 
behind the 
of a class which is 
indignant 
Times 
‘You've 
said to the Earl 
signature, ‘* Glasgow 
‘You old fool, I 
signed it,” exclaimed 
when the dispatch was 
* Ain't you got 
own name’ How 
we the address? "’ 
Lord Glasgow silently 
which he handed to the 
Only those who have knowle of the 
reverence of the British masses for a Lord 
can appreciate the collapse which followed. 
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Senator Depew was treading very 
tiously on the icy pavement as a 
party sailed around the corner and struck 
a sliding track. 

** Gracious! Depew, who 


exclaimed Dr. 


feared that the man had broken a leg, and | 
was much relieved to discover that he had | 
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not. “It is very fortunate that you did 
not fall with your legs under you." 

“I should not have fallen had they been 
under me,” retorted the unfortunate, 
acridly. 

And Dr. Depew went chuckling on his 
way with a fresh one in his collection. 
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Dr. H. Garman, entomologist of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, lately received a 
request to furnish for publication a ‘sketch 
of himself. 

He replied: 

“The most important 
history are the following: 

“1. Born, Stephenson County, Il. 

“2. Began the study of natural history 
same date, 

“Yours very truly, 
* Fi. 


facts of my life 


Garman,” 
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When Senator Beveridge of Indiana was 
asked by some one he did not know very 
well what had happened in the day's ex- 
ecutive session of the Senate he replied 
that he did not consider it right to make 
such matters public. 

“ But the other Senators all 
jected his interlocutor. 

“It must needs be that 
Mr. Beveridge, * but 


do it,” ob- 
offenses come," 


woe unto him 
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“*T have had some startling experiences in 
my time,” said Coroners’ Physician O' Han- 
lon, “ but I haven't fully recovered from 
the shock of a surprise I had the other 
day. I was assigned to investigate a sud- 
den death on the east side. The house I 
went to was a small tenement, and I 
walked up stairs to the second floor as I 
was directed. Seeing one of the doors to 
the apartment open I walked in and found 
myself in a room furnished with a bed, on 
which lay the form of an elderly man, ap- 
Before proceeding with my 
examination I thought it better to call 
some of the relatives, so I said in a loud 
" Before I had 
time to think the supposed corpse jumped 
to its feet and turning on me fiercely, 
shouted: 

“* How dare you invade a dacint man's 
ye spalpeen. Git 
here!’ I did not have the power of 
speech to reply or make any explanation, 
but simply slunk out of the room. Another 
shock like that would have just about 


out o' 
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Taking luncheon together simply to talk 
business has always been a favorite plan 
among men of affairs, but W. H. Baldwin, 


| Jr., President of the Long Island Railroad, 


Work, I declined the offer as I bought the | begins 


his economy of time earlier in the 


day. 
“ When 
inquired a 


little 
well- 


can we get together for a 
friend of his, a 


Mr. Baldwin thought a 
though running through his 
tor a day or two ahead, and 

flash; *‘Come down 
house to-morrow 


moment, as 
appointments 

then, quick 
breakfast 
morning—quarter 
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Tobe Sellinglam is a handy man for a 
well-known political leader in a Western 
town and has been the subject of a lot of 


space in the local newspapers where he op- 


Tobe is counted a good fellow 
his friends, but it is doubtful 
the committee on credentials in 
society would indorse him for 


among 
whether 
exclusive 
membership. 

He was sitting in the Waldorf café 
Thursday evening while the Assembly 
up stairs. Som¢ 
the Assem- 
spoke up and 


on 
tall 
was being danced out re- 
marked about the splendor of 


bly Balls, whereupon Tobe 


| said, ‘I guess they are quite spectacular, 
but say, they must be 


getting awful care- 
less about who they Pet in, because a fel- 
low here in the city whom I did 
favors for out West sent me a card for the 
ball.” 
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At the end of a reception on Thursday to 
a bride and bridegroom, suspicious of the 
bridesmaids and ushers and alert for 
pranks, the bridegroom observed a man 
mountmg beside the coachman and asked: 
“Who is that?"’ But the best man’s 
swer, ‘The fcotman,”’ reassured him, 
off they went in a shower of rice. 

The bridegroom gave the order, “To the 
evidently to avoid being followed, 


an- 
and 


In 


passing down Fifth the 


two hansoms, 
which 


Avenue carriage 
containing 
bridesmaids and followed to 
the 

There first learned 
that the of their 
ding party in a coachman’s uniform 
of the had 
man because 
well-known whip and horseman 

then learned also that their ¢ 
attracted much 
the trip to 
large white cardboard 
in four-inch black ink 
Groom," hanging 
hind. 

Among the throng th 
sympathetic stranger, to th 
the right to 
gratulations to the embarrassed 


ushers, 
ferryhouse. 

the married 
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couple 
was one wed- 
The 
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act as second his 
was a 
And they oach 
attention 
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having 
letters, 
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and many 
because a 
the legend, 
“ Bride and 


smiles on ferry 


was springs 
ferryhouse a 
all, 


cone- 


at 
delight of 
his 
but 


asserted loudly offer 
happy 
couple. 
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A gentleman who knew Hearn well in his 
earlier days tells the following story: 

“It was in the days when Hearn first 
drifted to New Orleans and engaged in the 
restaurant business. Times were hard, and 
to cap the climax his partner absconded 
with the cash and the cook, leaving the 
prose poet on the street, penniless and 
destitute. He had to do something, and 
therefore, when he happened to read in 
The Democrat 8f a merchant who desired 
a clerk he applied for the position. , 

“The merchant proved to be a very in- 
quisitive person. He wanted to know every- 
thing. 

“Where were you born? How old are 
you? What has been your previous vo- 
eation?’ These were some of the ques- 
tions he asked, and Hearn answered them, 
because be was exceptionally anxious to 
get the job. But his patience, already con- 
siderably strained, broke completely, when 
the merchant, with ‘a third degree’ voice, 
concluded: 

**And now, Mr. Hearn, why did you 
leave Cincinnati and the newspaper busi- 
ness?’ 

“The word painter suddenly turned about 
and with a loud ‘Oh, you want to know 
entirely too much,’ he bounced out of the 
office, leaving the merchant petrified with 
amazement.” 
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When the Prince of Wales received his 
degree of LL. D. from Cambridge the Pub- 
lic Orator of the University delivered a 
lengthy Latin oration, but his Royal High- 
ness read his reply in English. After the 
ceremony was over the Prince—then the 
Duke of York—told a friend that he was 
blessed if he understood a word of what 
the Public Orator had said. 

Well,” replied the friend, 
it was in Latin, of course.’"’ 

* Latin,” exclaimed the Duke. 
heavens! No wonder I couldn't make it 
out. I'd rather do six months hard work 
any time than do Latin.” 
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An importunate canvasser was demanding 
to see George Gould. 

“Why do you wish to see Mr. Gould? 
inquired a clerk. 

“That is just why I wish to see him—to 
tell him why!” retorted the canvasser, 
pertly. 

Mr. Gould sent out his reply. 

“Say that that is why I do not wish to 
see him." 


“you knew 
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A. J. Harrison, general manager of 
Iron Steamboat Company, has just 
turned from a tour through the Island of 
Cuba. He says that while there he met a 
number of the surprises which the tourist 
finds in strange lands, 

The first was of a commercial 
He was invited by Ramon Pelayo 
his sugar plantation, “The Aquacato.’ 
Though a great sugar producing plantation, 
was his surprise at dinner to have 


the 
re- 


nature. 


what 


*“* Good | 


to visit | 








German beet sugar served with his coffee! | 


on the bill 
phrase 


The second surprise was 
fare. He saw the high-sounding 
“aristu de carnero”’ and ordered it 
ply to discover what strange dish it might 
be Same old-fashioned Irish stew was 
served, 
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Many little anecdotes are told of Charles 
whom Gov. Odell has appointed 
to succeed Col. Partridge. Mr. Boyd is an 
exceedingly popular clubman, very tall, and 
of somewhat build, with a voice 
which at times made to resound 
through a large hall. 

When Mr. Boyd is among his intimates he 
asked and his 
the of Richelieu, 
‘Mark where she stands; around 
draw the awful circle of our 
most holy church.” Very few tragedians, 
Mr. Boyd's friends attained the 
impressiveness of his delivery in this selec- 
and at club reunions, when he its 
present, the evening is not considered com- 
without the recitation, 


S. Boyd, 


massive 


can be 


is often to recite, 


speech be- 
ginning 
her form I 


assert, 


plete 
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New York yachting reporters 

connection with the last 

are walking through 

expansive, seven-day 
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Cup races 
wearing large, 
and it is all owing to another little 
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for friends 
So hospitable 
aboard 


town 
smiles 
Sir 
from afar 
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prepared 
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to 


Lipton é 
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all 
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The owner of the famous Shamrocks ac- 
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Thomas's return from 
to 
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that races the reporters 
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England. 
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ing mental criticisms of their neighbors 
and listening alertly for the announcement 
that it is their turn tor an audience with 
the District Attorney-elect. 

The other day a burly German bustled 
into the anteroom and ‘startled the patient 
waiters by almost shouting: 

“ Vere is Yustices Yerome? I vish to see 
him in a part of a minute, I have to ask 
him for a job quick, right away. I am a 
practiced Hawkshaw, a regular sleuth, no? 
I am a trailer, a bloodhound with such a 
keenness. In a veek I could run John Doe 
under ground. Quick, vere is de Yustice? 
I must see him before very soon.” 


Here the demonstrative Teuton was in-- 


terrupted by Maurice, Justice Jerome's 
three-hundred-pound doorman, who in 
forceful English requested him to subdue 
his tones. As the would-be sleuth continued 
his address, Maurice grasped him gently by 
the collar, and, Spanish fashion, marched 
him out of the Criminal Court Building, 
with the threat that if he returned- he 
would be placed in close confinement. 
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L. R. Stockwell, the actor, has spent the 
major portion of his life in playing the 
role of Marks the lawyer in *“‘ Uncle Tom's 
Cabin,” and played it with the company 
that presented the play recently in this 
city. Among the stories of the yeteran 
actor is this one about “ Bill’ Nye: 

It was in 'Frisco when Peter Jackson, the 
colored pugilist, was a feature in ** Uncle 
Tom's Cabin."" Nye was to have lectured 
at the Baldwin Theatre, but was greeted 
by so small an audience that he excused 
himself and went over to hear Jackson 
talking of the pearly gates to Little Eva, 
After the performance Stockwell met Nye 
in the lobby of the theatre, and he ex- 
claimed: 

Hello, 
Peter?” 

“ Well,” 
** anatomically 


Nye! What did you think of 


aryly, 
Uncle 


responded the humorist, 
he was great, but 


Tomically he is the worst I ever saw.” 
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Stories concerning the rivalry between 
Chicago and St. Louis evidently will never 
grow old. The latest concerns a visit which 
Alderman Michael Kenna, ** Hinky Dink,” 
recently paid to St. Louis. He wished to 
talk to a friend who lives in the suburbs of 
the Missouri city, and as he had a dime in 
his pocket for change called up over the 
telephone. He talked but a few minutes, 
and then asked the central operator how 
much he must deposit for the call. 

“Fifty cents, please,’ was the answer, in 


| a most confident voice. 


“Fifty cents,” gasped the Alderman. 
“What do you take me for? A man with 
coin to burn? Why, in Chicago I can call up 
hades for ™) cents.”’ 

“Perhaps so,’ was the answer, still 
framed in the most unruffled “but 
that’s within the city limits, you know.” 


tone, 


An American woman traveling in the Far 
East noticed that her relatives sent her 
magazines with the advertisements torn 
out in order to economize on postage. She 
wrote them that if they must tear out 
something, to leave the advertisements and 
eliminate the reading matter. 


Every regular theatregoer in New York 
knows of ‘** Matches Mary" or “ Matchless 
Mary,” she is better known by those 
who have had occasion to incur her anger. 
much identified with the theatre 
district as the electric signs which make 
the longer on Broadway than any oth- 
er earth. She is interested in 
plays, always symposium re- 
view from those leave between the 
acts on the first nights. Of each one she 
How is it going; will it be a suc 
She is inferested because successegp 
and failures have a great bearing upon her 
business. 

evening a 
hard. 
business, 


as 


day 
place on 
and gets a 


who 


asks: 


cess?” 


One short time ago it was 
The theatres were doing a 
light the smokers in the aue- 
diences remained indoors. Mary was walice 
down Broadway when she met a well- 
known critic 

* Hello, Mary!’ 

*Oh, hello, Mr 
night for our 


snowing 
and 


ing 


he called. 
This is a terrible 
ain't it?” 


bad business 
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At time, when Henry Miller was 
playing in Brooklyn, a young man came te 
the stage door and asked an audience with 
the actor. When into Mr. Miller's 
presence he said 

‘I submitted you a play some time ago, 
I have not heard from regarding it, 
and would like to have it returned to me.” 

The actor had forgotten the young man 
and play, and when he recalled the 
manuscript replied that it was somewhere 
in the bottom of one of his many trunks. A 
few later it was found, and sent to 
It was in the 
composition book, 


one 


ushered 


you 


his 


days 
form of a school- 
written half in 
ink the cover was inscribed: 
enger from Mars.’ A play by 
ntheny.” This manuscript went 
American 
in 
the failure of pre- 
Charles 


the author 
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drop and seri- 
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edy 
Ganihony, tired of the play's eleven years’ 


history of rejections, wrote to the actor, 
iyving: 

* You will spoil the 
He his mind after the 
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but go ahead.” 
first per- 
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3 NEW YORK NUNS WELCOME EXILED SISTERS 


of 
one 


the 
or 


Sa of the 
religious 
the 

occurrences 

this city a few days 
number of the Sisters 
erally referred to “Ursuline nuns.” 

They have been welcomed by the Ameri- 

can nuns, and it is said may be followed 

by others of their order who, driven out 
of their own country by an extraordinary 
law, will seek a new home here. 

At present these newly arrived Ursuline 
nuns are at St. Regis's House, 626 West 
One Hundred and Fortieth Street, with the 
Sisters of the Cenacle. 

They are but a few of the vast number 
of members of religious orders who are 
leaving, or will soon leave, France to seek 
refuge in strange lands. 

While these are the first to come to New 
York, more are expected. Preparation is 
now being made accordingly. 

So far possible the members 
French orders will go to allied orders 
here. Father D. W. Hearn, rector of the 
Church of Saint Francis Xavier, says that 
French Jesuits are expected, and that they 
will received here with open arms. 

The great majority of these exiled orders, 
however, are passing into England and 
Spain, where they can be in touch 
with France and ready to protect their 
vested interests there, as well as in read- 
iness to return if the legislation should 
again become favorable, as many expect. 

This exodus originated in a measure re- 
cently passed in France known “the 
law of associations,’ discriminating against 
Catholics. This law requires every religious 
body in France to make public the source 
and disposal of all its funds and to pub- 
lish its rules of government. 

There were in France 16,468 
ments of a religious character subject 
the terms of this act. Of this number only 
5,141 have applied for registration under 
the law. This leaves a balance of 11,527 
establishments whose members will pass 
to other countries. 

It is claimed on behalf of the advocates 
of the new law that since the time of Na- 
poleon the clergy in France have been be- 
hind anti-republican movements. The im- 
mediate cause for. the new law was found 
during the Dreyfus trial, when a part of 
the Catholic press declared against the 
Government. The Ministry of Waldeck- 
Rousseau, anxious to satisfy the advanced 
the bill “the 


expulsion 
orders from France 
remarkable of the 
Eurcpe—there arrived in 
ago from Tours a 
of St. Ursula, gen- 


result 
most recent 
In 


as 


of the 


as 


be 


close 


as 


establish- 


groups, brought forward for 
law of associations.” 

The new home of the French sisters 
which circumstance has substituted for 
that in the smiling country of Tours, is on 
the right bank of the Hudson. It is in a 
picturesque spot, commanding a view of 
the river and the forest-rimmed shores on 
the opposite side. There are two buildings 
placed on an acre plot which slopes to the 
water's edge. Here the sisters will recom- 
mence their life of work and prayer. 

One day last week a reporter for THE 
New York Times visited the Sisters of St. 
Ursula at St. Regis House. It was a Fall 
day strayed into Winter. The sunshine 
that flooded the earth was still of midday 
warmth, coming from a cloud-flecked sky 
of blue. Pulling the bell handle beside 
the gate, set in the high surrounding wall, 
the latch was raised, and a sister, robed 
in black, came to the door at the end of 
a gravel walk. 

“Are the French sisters here, 

“Yes, Sir. Won't you come in?’ 

She led the way through a corridor to 
the reception room, 

The reception room was half enveloped in 
darkness. Over the entrance door was a 
crucifix. From the chapel came the sol- 
emn chant of the mass, without accom- 
paniment, severe and measured. 

Directly the Mother Superior of the Sis- 
ters of St. Ursula came in. 

“You are a reporter for Tue Times,” 
said she. ‘“‘ Then maybe you will help us, 
You see, we are poor sisters exiled from 
beautiful France. We have left our home 
because of that cruel law. We have noth- 
ing and must work. 

“We can teach well. At first we intend 
to teach French until we learn English, 
and you know people from Tours speak 
such pure French. Now please send us 
somebody who wants to learn French.” 

The Sisters of St. Ursula have long en- 
joyed considerable fame, principally be- 
cause of the splendid instruction they give 
to children. The Ursulines as a religious 
foundation are 365 years old. They date 
from the period of religious activity imme- 
diately before the Council of Trent, when 
Italy particularly was stirring with evi- 
dence of awakened life. 

The peculiarity of their organization 
placed them largely under the authority of 
Bishops and made the various houses self- 
governing. They assumed as special voca- 
tion the education of young girls. 

They were the rrst nuns to cross the At- 
lantic, and in the very year, 1639, in which 
John Harvard started the university of 
that name, Mother Mary of the Incarna- 
tion was gathering about her at Quebec 
the daughters of the French settlers as well 
as the maidens of the Indian tribes. 

Later the Ursulines came to Massachu- 
setts, but their convent was burned at 
Charlestown by overzealous Puritans. 

The period of the greatest prosperity of 
these sisters was toward the beginning of 
the eighteenth century. The order then 
embraced some 20 congregations, 350 con- 
vents, and from 15,000 to 20,000 nuns. 

‘uere are now in the United States 24 


piease?”’ 


to 


Ursuline 
10,000 


of 
teaching 
entire there 
the order. 
communities of 
into one order. 

America has 
the religiously 


communities 
members, 
world 

bers of 


with 998 
pupils In the 
are about 10,000 mem- 
On Noy, 28, 1900, all the 
the Ursulines united 


nuns, 


were 


been the haven sought by 
persecuted of Europe almost 
since the date of her discovery. Many 
the persecuted have come from France, 
beginning with the exodus of the Hugue- 
nots to Canada and to the Carolinas. Dur- 
ing the French Revolution the dispersed 
friars and monks and Jesuits sought refuge 
here, and again in 1848, when not only the 
clergy, but such patriots as Victor Hugo, 
were forced to quit France. 


of 


Among the establishments to leave France 
about the year 1848 were Trappists, Domin- 
icans, Jesuits, Benedictines, and 
tines, great numbers of whom came 
America. The Trappists located at Geth- 
semane, in Kentucky, where their House of 
the Silent Brotherhood still, They also 
continue in their monasteries at New Mal- 
leray, in Iowa, and at Tracadie, in Nova 
Scotia. 

The mentioned located at 
Dubuque, lowa; near Pittsburg, Penn,, and 
elsewhere. Especially at Pittsburg have the 
Augustine monks thrived. Though well 
established here, some members of the va- 
rious orders returned after the revolution 
and re-established themselves in France. 

Father Winn of St. Francis Xavier, a 
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other orders 
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well-known 
said 


editorial writer for religious 
New York TiMEs report- 
er: “The political party in power has de- 
clared war on the Catholics, not Cath- 
olic congregations. What the’ outcome of 
the matter will be it is of course difficult 
to predict. Like previous conflicts, it 
likely to end in victory for religion. Whilk 
the body of tne French people is essentially 
official atheism, 
education of of- 
where 
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that the law 
tne of France, who op- 
posed to Catholicism. At the 
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“She law is again defeated in that mary 
of the Jesuits and the men of all the orders 
are remaining in to continue their 
former work single-handed. The 
not banish individuals, and these 
uals prosecute with great vigor their teach- 
ings 

“About 5,000 congregations have 
plied with the law, but the Chamber 
yet refused to register them because of the 
political effect it may have on 
The women of France, who are 
ligious, have banded themselves together, 
and have declared that they will attempt 
to defeat any candidate who votes for the 
acceptance of the registrations."’ 
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National Capitol’s 


ISITORS to Washington during the past 
V few days have been much interested in 
the new decorations of the committee 
rooms of Congress. Artistically the new 


decorations and furniture are attracting a | 


degree of attention second only to that 
evoked by the wall paintings and appoint- 
ments of the library of Congress. 

The members’ lobby of the House of Rep- 
resentatives has been decorated in the style 
of the Italian Renaissance. The arched 
side walls have oval medallions containing 
painted figures representing Liberty, Jus- 
tice, Patriotism, and Industry. The ceilings 
are of gold, worked into plastic designs 
and gorgeously decked with shapely pen- 
dants and filigree ornaments. Particularly 
noteworthy are the ceilings of the two pa- 
vilions at the ends of the lobby proper. The 
ground work is of resembling 
cloth of gold. Upon this are painted pict- 
ures representing the American eagle sur- 
mounting the globe and nestling upon 
draped American flags. 

These lobby decorations, as well as the 
damask panels and wall and ceiling decora- 
tions of the Representatives’ Hall, are the 
work of Joseph Rakemann of Washington, 
who assisted the Italian painter, C. Bru- 
midi, in the embellishment of the Capitol 
thirty years ago, and of his son, Carl Rake- 
mann, lately returned from art studies in 
the academies of Paris, Munich, and Dus- 
seldorf. 

Thirty-six committee rooms of the House 
and Senate have been newly decorated and 
fitted up. In each case the wall frescoes, 
done in oils, are entirely different, though 
they are all painted in original designs. The 
furniture is wholly of solid mahogany, up- 
holstered in dark green leather, suited to 
withstand wear and tear for a long period, 
In the members’ cloak room of the House— 
a sort of lounging retreat from the House 
Hall—the furniture of mahogany un- 
holstered in finest and strongest pigskin, 
with huge square armchairs. 


damask, 


is 


Twenty-eight of these committee rooms, 
half of them for the Senate and half for 
the House, are brand new, located in the 
reconstructed old library section of the 
Capitol. They were decorated under the 
supervision of Elmer E. Garnsey of New 
York, after original designs prepared by 
him, at the instance of Elliott Woods, 
acting architect of the Capitol. 


The new rooms for the Senate are oc- 
cupied by the Committees on Foreign Re- 
lations, Pacific Islands and Porto Rico, 
Pensions, Railroads, Coast Survey, Geo- 
logical Survey, Relations with Canada, Im- 
provement of the Mississippi River, Trans- 
portation to the Seaboard, Enrolled Bilis, 
Private Land Claims, and on Executive 
Departments. 


Those allotted to the House are occupied 
oy the minority side as a consultation room 
and by the Committees on Naval Affairs, 
(two rooms,) Louisiana Purchase Exposi- 
tion, Coinage, Weights and Measures, (two 
rooms,) District of Columbia, Public Build- 
ings and Grounds, Pacific Railroads, 
Patents, Mileage, Expenditures in the 
Treasury Department, Expenditures in the 
War Department, and Expenditures in the 
State Department. 

The corridors on the second story leading 
from the new white marble staircase west 
of the rotunda into the new committee 
rooms are paneled in rich Pompeian red, 
with painted borders of classical design, 
the panels themselves bearing allegorical 
figures representing the Civic and Military 
Virtues. Bands of laurel leaves are carried 
over the groined arches of the ceiling, and 
the carved mouldings and capitals of the 
pilasters are loaded with gold leaf. 

In the room of Pacific islands and Porto 
Rico four medallions on the ceiling con- 
tain dimpled Cupids holding in their chub- 
by hands sails and banderoles blown by 
the breeze, typifying the Four Winds. On 
the walls three marine views symbolize 


New Decorations 


Morning, Noon, and Evening on the tropl- 
cal ocean. 

In the room of the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations four ceiling medallions 
bear female figures to represent Law, 
Peace, Prudence, and Fortitude, while pan- 
el pictures illustrate the Ancient and Mod- 
ern Methods of Treaty-making. 

In the Senate room on Geological Survey 
the ceiling bears four medallions and Cu- 
pids engaged in chipping specimens from 
the rock, using the microscpe, studying a 
fossil, and holding a shell to the 
eatch its murmurs, 

The room for Transportation to the Sea- 
board contains four oval panels showing a 
freight train, a canalboat with grain . ele- 
vators in the background, a lake steamer 
with two barges, and a Mississippi River 
steamboat with levee in the foreground. 

The ceiling of the room of Private Land 
Claims is decorated with female figures 
representing the Four Elements as an- 
ciently conceived—Earth, Air, Fire, and 
Water. 

The room of Railroads embellished 
with medallions in which are displayed 
trophies in the form of agricultural imple- 
ments, mechanics’ tools, mining instru- 
ments, and winged wheels 

The rooms of Pensions are adorned with 
numerous patriotic shields bearing the Na- 
tional colors, and wall pictures in medal- 
lions illustrating the military equipments in 
vogue in the time of the Puritans, in the 
Colonial period, in the Mexican War, and in 
the recent war with Spain—those particu- 
larly of the Rough Rider. 

The decorations in the rooms 
Affairs are especially interesting. In one 
the ceiling shows medallions bearing 
sketches of Roman galleys, and a set of 
wall panels is enriched with pictures of a 
torpedo boat, a felucca, a launch, 
and a cutter. 

Another is illuminated with pictures of 
Commodore John Paul Jones’s flagship, 
the Bon Homme Richard of glorious 
memory, and of the Demologos, the first 
steam warship, designed by Robert Ful- 
ton. In the adjoining room the ceiling 
medallions contain representations in color 
of the traditional galley, the Spanish cara- 
vel, the frigate of the last century, and 
the modern steel battleship, while the wall 
panels contain drawings of the old Con- 
stitution, the United States, the Conste!- 
lation, and the Hartford, all accurately re- 
produced from the sail plans and original 
drawings in the Navy Department. 

The wall panels in the room of the 
Louisiana Purchase Committee display 
paintings in miniature of Memorial Hall, 
Centennial Exhibition at Philadelphia in 
1876, of the Peristyle and French's colossal 
gold statue of the Republic, World's 
lumbian Exposition at Chicago in 1893, 
the Electrical Tower, Pan-American 
position at Buffalo in 1901. 

The ceiling of the room for Public Build- 
ings and Grounds is adorned with medal- 
lions bearing trophies representing the at- 
tributes of architecture, engineering, sculpt- 
ure, and painting, and the walls are bright- 
ened with portrait medallions of the most 
famous architects and sculptors of the 
Italian renaissance. The chimney breast 
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bears a portrait medallion of Thornton, the | 


original architect of the Capitol. 

The two rooms devoted to Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures have noteworthy 
ceilings. Six medallions bear as many 
cupids holding in their hands respectiveiy 
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* securities, 


steelyards, a vase and a cup, a wine meas- | 


ure, a carpenter's square, and a measuring 
rod, and one tosses coins in the air. In 
the chamber devoted to the use of the 


House minority are four ceiling medallions | 


bearing figures of men in costume—one a 
woodsman, typifying the North; another a 
fisherman, representing the South; one a 
mechanic, standing for the East, and last 
a hunter, for the West. 

la the room of the Committee on Dis- 
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trict of Columbia the ceiling bears medale 
lion figures typifying Liberty, Justice, 
and and the wall sur- 
face enlivened with figures symbolizing 
the four heraldic of the 
District an emblematic 
figure of Columbia, covered as to her head 
with the Phrygian liberty cap 

The renewed decorations of the Speaker's 
room the rooms of the House 
Ways Means and 
are The ceiling 
room Appropriations en- 
riched with designs embracing panels of 
fruits and flowers, border orna- 
ments, and architectural line-accent in gold. 
The four panels of fruits and flowers are 
with American eagles, wide- 
pointing north, south, and 
and all different in color shading. 
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Had Money to Burn. 


EVERAL weeks ago an advertisement 
S appeared in a Sunday paper to the ef- 
fect that “a gentleman of means 
would like a confidential adviser; a gentle- 
himself, with commercial experi- 
giving an in boarding- 
house district. 

A gentleman who answered this found the 
place described to of com- 
fortable double brown-stone that 
were in vogue some thirty-odd years ago in 
popular side streets—in a respectable but no 
longer fashionable neighborhood. 

A servant ushered him to a large, poorly 
furnished room. At a table in a commo- 
dious arm chair was an old man, nursing 
a lame leg. 

‘I come in answer to your letter, Sir," 
said the 

‘Oh, yes,” 
tioning him 
about 


man a 


ence,"’ address a 


be one those 


houses 


visitor 
exclaimed 

to a chair. 

the 


mo- 
Tell 
as the 


the old man, 
“ Be seated 
me yourself bad as well 
good.’ 

The visitor made a brief statement of his 
and flattered himself he had made a 
good impression. 

‘IT am exactly an invalid,’ said the 
old most of the time a cripple 
with I have been of active 
business for a number of years—since the 
civil war, in fact—or my name would be 
familiar to you as an active member of the 
Chamber of Commerce. For some years 
back I have been buried—buried, Sir, in 
this room; for I never go out, and half the 
time am more dead than alive, 

‘I cannot trust my relatives—but no 
matter about them—and under the circum- 
stances I must have a confidential adviser, 
a man of position and education whom I 
rely on for advice and assistance in 
the management of my vast affairs. If I 
had made my money by industry or ability 
I might not now need an adviser, but the 
fact is I have inherited all my wealth, 
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man, 
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can 


‘and there are several more Telatives to die 


off who wi!l leave me still more. 

“You are indeed a fortunate man, Sir,” 
interposed the visitor. 

* Here is a list of securities,” said the 
old man, taking a paper from the table and 
tossing it to his visitor. 

The list mentioned a number of first-class 
securities, aggregating at par over two 
million dollars. 

“Do you know George Gould?" inquired 
the old man, as his visitor returned him the 
eatalogue of his securities. 

** Yes, Sir." 

“Well, I should ask you for one thing 
to him and tell him he can have my 
proxy on those $250,000 of M. P. whenever 
he — the old man, tenderly 
glancing over the list. “Interest has not 
been collected on some of this stuff, and 
I shall want you to attend to this among 
the first things. I have in that safe there 
some $300,000 in Government bonds which 
Iewant sold and put into one of Morgan's 
I believe in Morgan, and want 
some of his stuff." 

“Yes, Sir.” 

“ Well, do you think you will like me?” 
suddenly the old man, after a 
meditative pause. 

‘IT think so, Sir"’ 

“T think we shall get along all right to- 
gether. I am a little crotchety at titnes, 
but you'll like me when you come to know 
me. If you're straight and honest I'll make 
you a rich man if you stick to me.” 

After a pause, during which the old man 
seemed to be trying to recall something, he 
said: 

“As to your—your remuneration, 'eave 
that to me. If you run short I'll take a few 
leaves from that greenback tree in there,”’ 
he said, pointing to the safe. 

“When do you wish me to commence 
my duties, Sir?” 

“ Well, not to-day; I'm tired out and must 
now ask you to leave me. Let me see, 
Yes, you may come again to-morrow— 
yes, same hour.” 

The old man stood up with difficulty and 
bowed his visitor out. 

The servant was industriously engaged 
sweeping the hall when the visitor ap- 
peared, and she rushed forward and opened 
the door for him to leave. 

“In answer to an advertisement 
queried. 

“ Yea,” he replied. 

“Oh!” she ejaculated, as he passed her. 

Next morning when he called, this ser- 
vant, opening the door, said: 

“Thank God! He's gone. They took him 
away." 

“Why?” 

“To some sanitarium for the insane. 
He's crazy as a loon. Been so for years. 
Not a cent. Supported by his family. 
Misses couldn't stand him any longer since 
he took to advertising. You ain't as smart 
as you look, or you'd have dropped on 
him!" 
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N THE little musical world of New York 
Thursday was the significant day of 
last week. The interest was due to the 

performance of music by Mr. Richard 
Strauss of Munich. Musicians are nearly 
all admirers of the works of this composer, 
and this would Jead critics to believe them 
great, were it nt for one well-known fact, 
namely, that rousicians are, to a man, 
worshippers of ‘echnics. There is no ques- 
tion about the technical skill of Mr. Strauss, 
and the admiration of musicians for his 
facile wielding of all the materials of com- 
position and orchestration is well founded. 
But of course it is necessary to inquire 
whether there is anything more in the 
works of Mr. Strauss of Munich than the 
workmanship of a master craftsman. 


On Thursday afternoon George Hamlin, 
a tenor of Chicago, gave a recital of songs 
by Strauss. It was the first recital devot- 
ed entirely to the works of this composer, 
and that fact alone was sufficient to give 
it a special significance. But there was 
something more than that. The truth is 
that the songs of Richard Strauss, heard 
on that afternoon, were masterpieces. This 
may be said without any reservations. 
These songs have never stood among the 
debatable compositions of this writer. Many 
of Strauss's songs are yet unknown to 
Americans, but up to the present time all 
that have been heard have been received 
with pleasure. Those which were heard 
for the first time on Thursday were not 
heard for the last time. Such songs have 
come to stay. Mr. Hamlin is to be thanked 
for having given to New York music lovers 
one of the most delightful afternoons in 
their recent experience. 

Mr. Strauss's songs belong to the domain 
of the ultra-romantic. ‘There is little of 
the old-fashioned German lied in them. It 
might be possible to trace their descent 
from the folk-song of Germany, and cer- 
tainly here and there one discerns the idiom 
of the “ volksthiimlisches lied,” but many 
generations of artistic development sep- 
arate these songs from their progenitors, 
The strophic form has quite disappeared in 
most of them. They are in the extreme 
sense of the term “composed through.” 
The germinal thematic idea is but a root 
from which the song grows, It barely 
makes an impression on the whole. Yet it 
“annot be said that these songs are de- 
ficient in symmetry of form. It is the 
form, however, of the ultra-romantic school, 
the form which grows out of the emotional 
plan underlying the music. The musical 
scheme, therefore, consists of a proposition 
which is worked out by the method of 
transition, so that new material develops 
from the original thematic germ and we 
arrive at novel and striking conclusions. 
Of melodic shape in the old sense these 
songs have almost nothing. But they are 
none the less luxuriously melodious. Their 
melodic nature differs from that of a 
Schubert song as the melodic nature of a 
Wagner drama differs from that of a Gou- 
nod opera. This does not mean that they 
are better songs than Schubert's, There 
are no other songs as fine as Schubert's, 
But music is making progress, and the 
methods of song writing will probably 
change as well as the methods of operatic 
and orchestral composition. Art is ever 
disinclined to stand still. 

The harmonic basis of the Strauss songs 
is largely the cause of their metodie luxu- 
riance. Strauss harmonizes wholly for 
what the Germans call the “ stimmung.” 
We have no word which exactly reproduces 
the meaning of this, but let us call it the 
voicing of the mood. His hartmmony is de- 
signed to make an atmosphere in which 
his melody floats. At the same time this 
atmosphere is to envelop the hearer and 
saturate him with the feeling of the song. 
The high organism of this plan of attack 
upon the listener stamps {ft as the refined 
product of modern art, But it Is very try- 
ing on the singer. The voice parts of some 
of these songs, planned (as they are) not 
as the chief object of the compvuser, but 
as a part of a general scheme, are cruelly 
difficult. In range alone they make preat 
demands upon the voice, while in the de- 
partment of mental conception of tone— 
the highest field of vocal .vechnic—they are 
as evasive as some of the tonal riddles of 
Wagner. Yet they are not unsinyable. On 
the contrary, once let the singer thorough- 
ly permeate himself with ‘he harmonie at- 
mosphere and thus perfectly aitune him- 
self to the “‘stimmung” cf the song, and 
his troubles reduce themselves to the crdi- 
mary mechanical problems of 
and color of tone, which have iothing to 
do with the nature of Mr. Strauss’s songs 


production 


These works are extraordinarily fine in 
their declamation. The text is dramatized 
in a masterly manner. In the entire 14a1.ge 
of song literature there is nothing more 
subtle nor more potent in expression thin 
the opening of * Hoffen und wieder verza- 
gen.’ This is a piece of dramatic ceclama- 
tion, written in modern recitutive style, 
and as far away from the lied form as it 
is possible to get, but it is intensely dra- 
matic. But the declamation is all yood; 
there is no need to particularize. She ae- 
companiments are admirable. They are 
sufficiently independent without Jominat- 
ing the song at any time, while in detail 
they assist greatly in creating the mood. 
The result of the combination of the fine 
traits found in these songs is a wonderful 
power of exposition, a perfect formation 
of the “stimmung.”’ When upon a well- 
established mood Strauss builds climaxes 
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such as_those of ‘“ Seitdem dein Aug’ in 
meines schaute,"’ ‘‘ Wie solten wir seheim 
sie halten,” ‘‘ Heimliche AuftorJderung,”’ 
and “ Cecilie,” the effect ts magnificent. 
And when he desires to offer a touch of 
that humor which lies close to tears, he 
does it with infinite beauty in such a lit- 
tle masterpiece as “Ach weh mir un- 
blickhasten Mann.” 

In regard to the extraordinary orchestral 
compositions of Mr. Strauss, the writer 
of this department of Tae New York 
Times ts still in a state of doubt. Whether 
the composer's employfnent of the most 
acrid discords and snarling instrumental 
tones to depict repulsive things, such as 
the screams of war or the sneers of de- 
famers, is an evidence of the general trend 
of musical expression, or only an idio- 
syncrasy of the amiable Mr. Strauss can- 
not yet be decided. If it is the former, 
we shall all become used to it after a time 
and accept it as we have already accepted 
wany other things which at first seemed 
intolerable. If it is just a Strauss trick, 
it will go its way, like other tricks, and 
the world will be rid of it. 

But “ Ein Heldenleben,’’ which has now 
been played here three times, contains pas- 
sages of majestic beauty, of overwhelming 
tenderness, of infinite expressiveness. And 
withal they rise to glorious heights of 
purely musical beauty. The man who can 
write thus is to be taken seriously, no 
matter if he does at times seem to ask us 
to wallow with him in a revel of sheer 
ugliness. We used to think certain things 
in Wagner utterly ugly, but we have come 
to see their reason for existence. It may 
be the same with Strauss some day. Just 
now it is different. 

*,° 

Among the foreign works on musical 
topies which have recently come to the 
musical editor of THE New York TimEs 
are Signor Paolo Guetta's “Il Canto nel 
Suo Meccanismo,’’ published by Ulrico 
Tloepli of Milan, and Paul Marcel's “ L’Art 
du Chant en France,’ published by Leon 
Grus of Paris. Of the two, the work of 
M. Marcel is somewhat more interesting 
to an American. Signor Guetta's work is 
a full and carefully prepared manual of 
the physiology of the vocal organs and 
their operation in the production of tone. 
The illustrations showing the normal posi- 
tion of the larynx, the palate, and the 
tongue in the formation of tones are es- 
pecially good, and very useful to students 
are the cuts showing the appearance of the 
mouth in proper tone produetion, After 
a description of the parts of the vocal 
mechanism the author enters in great de- 
tall into a discussion of the motive powers 
of the voice—the diaphragm and the lungs 

and then writes exhaustively on the reg- 
isters and different kinds of voices. Sing- 
ing teachers will be especially interested 
in this part of the book, because of the 
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HE revolution at the Comédie Fran- 
T caise is still the chief topic of con- 

versation everywhere. The journal- 
ists who have played such a part in stir- 
against Claretie ever 
*vince the days of Le Bargy's revolt two 
years ago—at which time the trouble really 
began—are already warning the actors to 
put on brakes. It is just beginning to dawn 


ring up the strife 


on some of those who have urged on the 
agitators that Jules Claretie, an amiable 
man, who loves peace, and has never been 
an agitator, would hardly have taken his 
present attitude if the Government that is 
to say, the Ministry of Fine Arts—were not 
behind him. 

The actors have done everything that 
they could to embarrass M. Claretie, but if 
the present Director of the Government 
theatre leaves the Comédie, it will be by 
the front door, and only this when a door 
to a loftier post opens before him. The 
announcement that the post of stage di- 
rector, which had been declined by Worms, 
by Febore, by Coquelin ainé, and by De- 
launay, had been offered to and acce pted 
by the most popular actor on tbe boule- 
vards, Lucien Germain Geritry, created a 
sensation in and out of the theatre. 

While Geritry is a special favorite with 
Claretie, who has known him since he 
was a lad, and considers him as a sort of 
godchild, he is as great a favorite with the 
company as with the director, and proba- 
bly as an artist in the world of actors the 
best-liked players of Paris. Geritry and the 
Comédie Francaise have occupied a_ sin- 
gular position toward one another for near- 
ly two years. It was in December, 1800, 
that M. Claretie announced to the company 
at the Comédie that, with the approval of 
the Minister of Fine Arts, his long-cher- 
ishe1 desire to see Geritry at the Théatre 
Francais was te be realized. At that 
lime the actor, had just made his great 
success at the Vaudeville in Abel Her- 
mant's ** Faubourg.” 

But it is not as easy as it might seem to 
introduce in the ThéAtre Francais a 
full-fledged Secretaire, and give him at 
once the right to touch the profits of a full 
share of the theatre's earnings—and it was 
only thus that Geritry could enter. Conse- 
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endlessness of the debate about registers. 
Signor Guetta divides registers in general 
into chest, medium, and head, but he has 
plenty of subdivisions to suit the tastes 
of the fastidious in these matters. Reso- 
nerce chambers are treated In a separate 
chapter, and the final pages of the book 
are taken up with the professor's deduc- 
tions, which, to sum them up briefly, may 
be said to cover the familiar ground of the 
sound old Italian school. 

M. Marcel’s book, which is dediented to 
M. Massenet and M. Renaud, is «ot a 
treatise on the art of singing, mut sn ac- 
count of the methods of French teachers, 
the general state of the art of song in 
France, and some pertinent obsérvations of 
the author, which reveal his own theories 
in regard to the subject. It docs not re- 
quire much reading to discover that M. 
Marcel is not a believer in the popular 
method of making pupils think that there 
is something mysterious about the art of 
producing singing tones. He speuks plain- 
ly, briefly, and to the point. He tells his 
reader that the vocal chords, the larynx, 
and the mouth ought to work together. in 
the production of tone. When they do not 
work harmoniously, bad tone results. ‘The 
tone should be emitted without effort and 
as far forward as possible. The mouth 
should be opened naturally. There shonld 
be no stroke of the glottis, which M, Mar- 
cel regards as brutal and not permitt'ng 
any modification of the tone, There are 
three registers, the low, the medium, and 
the high, (There is common ense for 
you!) Again, in regard to the matter of 
enunciation, M. Marcel simply asks: “ Quel 
interet le public peut-il prendre a une 
oeuvre dont on ne lui fait pas entendre 
les paroles?"' He should ask one of our 
English opera companies. 


After a general discussion of the prin- 
ciples of singing, which is marke’ through- 
out by a display of common sense tro often 
absent from considerations of he subject, 
M. Marcel reviews the methods of several 
leading teachers of France, eliher as set 
forth in their books or shown in their 
daily practice. This part of the dDuvk ehould 
be of intense interest to all teachers of 
singing, but its want of «ttractiveness to 
the ordinary amateur of singing is my rea- 
son for dismissing it without further re- 
mark, 

3oth of these books reveal a -eriousness, 
an artistic devotion to high ideals, which 
reflects the greatest credit upon the su- 
thors. Signor Guetta’s line of tought is 
that usually followed by the best masters 
in his country, but M. Marcel is at odds 
with many of the representative teachers 
of France as to certain details of method 
which have come to be recognized on this 
side of the water as characicristic of 
French singers. They are details which do 
not command our praise. The s*roke of the 
glottis is the most objectionable of all 
these, because it is a forced and unnatural 
method of attack and aids in the formation 
of the habit of pinching so common among 
singers of the French school. On the oth- 
er hand, in regard to those details of stvle 
which constitute the highest graces of the 
French school, namely, beauty of diction 
and elegance of phrasing, M. Marcel speaks 
admirably. W. J. TTENDERSON. 
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quently two years have elapsed, and it is 
only now that the administrator has seen 
his way to realizing his wishes. So to-day 
Dec. $—two years after the announcement 
was first made, Geritry enters the Maison 
Moliére as a Secretaire and its stage di- 
rector, 

Geritry's first task will be the staging of 
Henri Lavedan's *“ La Marquis de Priola,” 
the presentation of which had been de- 
ferred because the author could not stage 
his own work, and each of the societaires, 
upon whom in turn the duty of stage man- 
ager under the old régime developed, had 
declined to do anything but act since they 
no longer had a voice in selecting the 
plays. This attitude forced M. Claretie to 
prepare in the interim only such plays as 
were by authors who could themselves di- 
rect rehearsals. M. Brieux's play, * Le 
Petite Amie," was therefore put in place 
of ‘‘La Marquise de Priola.”’ But the 
moment the author of ** La Avariés " heard 
that the Comédie had a stage director he 
asked to withdraw in favor of Lavedan, and 
to await his turn, so it is the new play by 
the author of *Catherine” and “ Le 
Vieux Marcher” that Geritry is rehearsing 
to-day. 

Geritry made his entrée into the Maison 
Moliére after Claretie, at a meeting of th: 
company at 3 o'clock yesterday, and formal- 
ly announced the appointment of the new 
manager. The meetirg was the most amie- 
able the compary has nad tor months. Every 
one was present, and the general impres- 
sion is to-day that, in spite of the formal 
appeal made to the Minister of Fine Arts 
against the management of Claretie, a 
complaint formally presented to Mr. 
guet byMounet-Sully in person a week ago, 
peace is possible. Indeed, what leaks out 
of the door of Moliére’s house and is lis- 
tened to by the reporters is only a very 
small part of the truth, as it will surprise 
no one if when, in a few days, the pretty 
Winter garden of the theatre, which M. 
Prudhom in his new capacity has arranged, 
is inaugurated, the hatchet is broken if not 
buried. 

This Winter garden, adorned with grow- 
ing greens and hung with Gobelin tapestry, 
with fountains and statuary and pictures, 
will serve as a rew rendezvous for the 
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company, and will be unassociated with 
the recollections of the feud, which for 
two years nearly bas put an end to all 
social family gatherings in the green room. 
Possibly both parties may be able to meet 
on this new grcund without making con- 
cessions so painful to pride. 

Apropos of this Winter garden, vesterday 
a monument was placed there to Sevestre, 
the actor, who was wounded at the battle 
of Buzenval Jan. 19, 1870, and died in the 
hospital established in those sad days m 
the foyer of the Comédie Francaise—died 
surrounded by his comrades of the theatre, 
with the Cross of the Legion of Honor on 
his breast, the first actor who ever re- 
ceived it. The placing of this monument 
will revive wirm feelings in the company; 
it will remind them that Claretie was in 
the battle at Sedan, and that the evening 
of the defeat he joined Victor Hugo at 
Brussels .nd entered Paris with him on the 
proclamation of the republic. Just now, 
when the spirit of Victor Hugo is in the 
air, a revival of the sentiment of 1870 will 
aid in reconciling this bouse ef art divided 
against itself. ; 

The familiar figure of Jean de Reszke, 
who is rehearsing at the Opéra, is seen on 
the boulevards and in the Bois. The popular 
tenor has a charming house on the Rue 
Faisanderie, close to the Porte Dauphine, 
by which the Avenue du Bois de Boulogne 
enters the Bois, and he is frequently seen 
driving with his wife, who, by the way, 
scmewhat resembles Jane Hading. As for 
Jean de Reszke, he is looking wonderfully 
well. 

The great event of the week here among 
amusement seekers was the Barnum & 
Batley opening Saturday evening in the 
magnificent Salle des Fétes of the exposi- 
tton—the huge amphitheatre in which the 
inaugury ceremonies of the exposition were 
held. It is a wonderful hall so far as pro- 
pertions and effects go. 

Walking along the outer boulevards, or 
in the quarter near the Ecole Militaire, op- 
posite to which is the entrance to the 
show, an American feels very much at 
home, for the circus has managed to adver- 
tise itself in the huge posters to which they 
are used in the States, but to which, until 
now, Paris has been for years a stranger. 
These huge posters, when first put up, an- 
nounced ‘The Greatest Show on Earth,” 
but it was soon found advisable to supple- 
ment that—when the space would admit— 
by a line beneath in huge type, “ Les Plus 
Monde Entier,” a 
phrase which wholly lacks the bumptious- 
ness of the English, and seems to the 
French merely a statement of facts, quite 
devoid of humor. 

The coming of the show struck terror at 
first to the native circuses, like the Nou- 
veau Cirque and the Cirque Medrano—the 
Hippodrome or the Hippo-Palais having 
touched the very bottom of hard luck, had 
nothing to fear—but the panic passed, 
Every specialty man in the variety busi- 
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ness was loudly claiming that his “ orig- 
inal business’ was being stolen by some 


chap at Barnum & Bailey's. But now it is 
pretty generally realized that, while every 
one 1s going to Barnum & Bailey's once, 
the regular habitués of places like the 
Medrano will not be reduced to more than 
temporary disloyalty. .The show is too 
vast for the Parisian, who loves a tiny box 
of a theatre and a show that he can swal- 
low whole Barnum & Bailey gives them 
indigestion—they try to get all they pay 
for. They stand aghast at the stupen- 
dousness of it. They own that they have 
seen elephants before—but never so many 
at one time 


never such long ones. 


They've seen processions—but 
They've seen chariot 
races—but never such startling and realise 
tic ones. Indeed, the whole things seems 
to them actually what it claims to be, “ les 
plus grands spectacles,” being literally con- 
sidered to refer to its size, and exactly 
what they have grown to expect of America. 

Some idea of the rush with which it 
started off may be gained from the fact 
that a week before the opening there wag 
not a seat to be had for love or money, and 
as for boxes, they were at a premium. The 
class of people occupying the boxes may be 
judged by the fact that the fashion writers 
in the daily papers are describing the cos- 
tumes seen at the premiére de Barnum & 
Bailey 

The fate of Bergeret's latest historical 


drama is about what I anticipated for it, 


and the much heralded “* La Pompadour,” 
preduced Novel2, hailed with some enthu- 
siasm by the first night audience, and 
given very flattering notices by the press, 
is to be withdr@twn to-morrow night after 
a month. Not even 
the beauty of Jane Hading, nor her Louis 
could keepalive the play, 
which is. even stupider to read than it was 
in acting. The color and movement of the 





having run less thar 


Quinze costumes 








acted version are a bit seductive, but the 
} 


printed book shows all its weakness—a sin- 





gular lack of cumulative dramatic interest, 
which to me marks all EBergert’s plays, 
The author, by the way, announces a book 
eutitled ‘Le Martyre Théatral—Histoire de 
Mes Piice which should make good 


reading It is a revival of Ohnet’s ** Le 
Maiire de Forges,’’ which will, for a time, 
replace *‘ La Pompadour.” It was in that 
piece that Mme. Hading made her greatest 


and she has already been seen in 
the part in America. Mme. Hading seems 
unable to escape from this play. 

Apropos of that, she has been for some 
five years studying English with the hope 
of going to America to play. Last Summer 
she even approached the Napoleon of the 
New York theatre in regard to the matter. 
He received her very amicably, was quite 
willing to talk with her, and asked her 
what she had for a play. She replied “ Le 
Maitre de Forges."’ Naturally, he smiled 
and bade her good morning. 


MILDRED ALDRICH, 
Paris, Dee. 3, 1901, 
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Silas Larrabee in Washington 


CCCSISC SSMS TCS SETS Ses 


Y FRIEND Silas Larrabee is in Wash- 
ington. Much to my surprise [ met 
him last night on Pennsylvania Ave- 
When I bade him good-bye the day 

* Sewsan '"' E. Nash got into New York 

my understanding was that he would stay 

aboard the schooner until it should get back 
to Ogunquit 

* How's this, 
ed, halting by 
at a window 
neckties, 

* Geenyceriny! " he 
more at seeing 
been at meeting him 

‘* Prob'ly you'd like to know what fetched 
me here,’ he went on. “ Well, it's all Ceph 
Hatch's doin's. He come aboard the Nash 
about ten minutes after you left and tuk 
the old schooner off my hands 

ata says he, after we'd 
and the gineral 
the schooner, 
to for 


nue. 
the 


Mr. Larrabee?’ IT demand- 
his side as 


full of shirts, 


he stood gazing 


collars, and 
apparently 
than I had 


exclaimed, 


surprised me 


talked ¢ 
condition 

‘I'm chockful 
navigatin’ the 
them bones was growin’ to- 
old hoss fractur’d for me.’ 

“* Don't say nothin’ foolish, Ceph,’ says 
I. ‘It wasn't nothin’ to do. What's more, 
I had a thunderin’ good time doin’ of ic.’ 

** Nothing’ foolish about it, Si,’ says he. 
*I tell ye I'm everlastin'ly obleeged to ye, 
and to show ye I mean it I'm goin’ to recip- 
rercate. I'm goin’ to send ye over to Wash- 
in'ton, Si, and I'm goin’ to keep ye there 
two weeks. I can afford it all right, for 
I've done pootty durn good on this trip. I 
know how you feel about goin’ to Wash- 
in'ton. Reckon I couldn't do nothin’ ‘or ye 
that would suit ye better.’ 

“I kicked agin it till Ceph got mad, andl 
then I guy in. And here I be. Here you 
be, too, b'jocks."’ 

I took Mr, Larrabee to my rooms, geve 
him a cigar, and invited him tell 
what he had seen in Washington 

“Been tendin’ up on the Senate,”’ he be- 
gan. “The House ain't been in operatin 
much sence I got here, but I've seen con- 
sider'ble of the Senate. It's quite an insti- 
tution, Folks kicks about it lots; but the 
very thing that makes ‘em kick is the thing 
I like the best. It don't seem to have no 
soul, ne sentimunt, none of that stuff they 
call emotion, Anything that runs up agin it 
runs up agin the coldest blooded outfit 
they is on the face of the airth. 

“Ain't that a pootty good thing? Looks 
so to me. Here's the people hollerin’ for 
legersiaton. ‘ We want sech and sech a law, 
and we want it right off,’ the people says. 
The newspapers is full of it. ‘ Congress 
must act without no delay,’ the editors 
says. Legislatur’s passes resolutions about 
it, ministers preaches about it, it's pasted 
on the barns and fences, it rages like an 
eperdemic. 

“Well, Congress gits together and in 
about a day and a half the House of Rep- 
ersentatives passes the bill the people is 
howlin’ for, and it goes up to the Senate. 

“The Senate don't pass that ‘ere bill in 
no day and a half. It jest turns it over to a 
lot of them gray-headed fellers that's got 
icewater in their veins instead of blood, and 
says to ‘em: ‘ Pick that ‘ere bill to pieces 
and let us know if it's wuth while puttin’ 
of it on the statoot books.’ 

“Lord knows how long it'll be before 
that ‘ere bill gits back into daylight agin. 
It won't never git back if them ice-watery 
gents decides it ought not to be made into 
a law, The people can keep on hollerin’, 
the editors can keep on writin’, the preach- 
ers can keep on preachin’, and the bill 
poster can keep on _ Obill-posterin’, but 
nothin’ that any of ‘em does will move that 
‘ere Senate. 


ver 
the voyage of 
things aboard 
of gratitude 
Nash while 
gether that my 


you 


to me 


“T ain't sayin’ the Senate's judgmunt is 
always right. I ain't sayin’ the fellers that 
makes it up is any honester than lots of 
other folks. All I'm sayin’ is that it comes 
as nigh as possible to bein’ free and inde- 
pendent, calm and conservative, careful and 
safe. I like an’ institution built that way. 
There's the mass meetin’ over to that end 
of the Capitol; here’s the governin' appa- 
raytus over to this end. For my part, I'm 
glad they ain't mass meetin’s at both ends, 
The country needs the icewater of the Sen- 
ate to cool the hot blood of the House of 
Repersentatives. 

“I've had an awful good time the last 
two days, jest settin’ there in the Senate 
gallery. Mr. Frye comes from our State, 
you know, and I got him to give me a seat 
where I could see everything that was goin’ 
on. Fortunit, too, in gittin’ acquainted with 
a feller that knowed everybody in the col- 
lection and knowed their pedigrees, too. 

*‘Fust Senator I see come into the room 
‘was a man that had about all he could do 
to drag himself to his seat. When he sot 
down everything about him seemed to wilt 
except his head. That was sech a fine 
thing to look at, and the rest was so weak 
and insignificant, that really I ketched my- 
self thinkin’ of the head alone and payin’ 
no attention to the body. 

*“** Whose head is that?’ I asked the fel- 
ler I'd got acquainted with. 

“** Belongs to Senator Vest of Missouri,’ 
the feller says; ‘1 see you've sized up the 
situation pootty good.’ 

“TI didn’t say nothin’. I jest sot and 
watched that head until somebody else 
come in. 

“The next man I took a likin’ to as soon 
as I sot eyes on him. 

“*That's Cockrell of Missouri,’ says my 


MAKES A STUDY OF TH 
SENATE AND SAYS IT ''3 A 
GOOD THING. . . « «© « » 


been 


“* You 
readin 


so,’ says i. ‘I've 
the last 
show up nothin’ 
he would He ain't much 
than I Don't look as 
he cared an awful sight about lookin’ like a 
fashion plate. or I 
no good 
department jest’ born 
an honest man, Reminds me of 
Marston, a feller I know down to Ogunquit. 
Somehow I feel as though I could set down 
and talk to that man free as I 
with my friend Barick. Kinder oldish, ain't 
he?’ 
** OB, 
em in the 
but 


don't say 


about him for tw 


He don't 


nty-five 
like I 


more 


years 

thought 
dressy he 
But he's a big man 
got a toler’ble 
you re 


brain 
He's 
Barick 


jecge He's 
S sure's 


jest would 


lots 
He 
but 
hii, 


friend; ‘ they's 
than he is 
nothin 


left of 


no," says my 


Senate older 
He 


the man to the 


ot 
ain't sixty-seven ain't 
a boy alongside 
Mr. Pettus of Alabamy.’ 

“Tne man with the 
end of his nose?’ 

“* Yes, that’s him. 
S21.’ 

“Think of it! A 
old helidin’ a 
equal to it {ll bet they’s a 
chain lightnin’ left in him yet. It's a 
head he carries round with him; if he's got 
it well stocked with brains the world will 
lose something when he dies He don't 
look much like dyin’, though. He's stickin’ 
by that old head of his good and faithful 
If I didn’t know 
his lastin’ a quarter 
Great, big, able-bodied, 
that’s what he looks like. 

* Next feller that tuk 
Hanna. Say, they ain't nothin’ 
dinary lookin’ about him I 
p'inted in him. Nothin’ wrong with him: 
but after readin’ about him for five or six 
years, somehow I got it into my head he'd 
been a rayther startlin’ object to look at 
He wasn't no more startlin' than anybody 
else. He's a pootty good illustration of that 
‘ere old sayin’ ‘ You can't tell how fur a cat 
will jump by his looks.’ wouldn't 
never Hanna of half 
the things he's done in jedgin’ 
him by his looks. 

*“ [ took a rayther strong leanin 
Hoar 
a razor, bright as a new dollar, as full of 
Tarnin’ as a set of the Cyclopedy Brittan- 
iky. He was standin’ alongside the other 
Massachusitts Senator when I see him. 
‘Which one do you like the looks of best?’ 
my friend asked me. 

“*Well,, says I, ‘the young feller is a 
pooty bright-lookin’ chap, but he ain't got 
the eyes in him the old feller has. I'd a 
little rather trust the old one. The young 
one may be kind and sound and. well 
broke; but I'd have to know him some 
time, I jedge, before I'd feel he was safe 
anywheres and everywheres.’ 

“* What do you think of the one coming 
down the aisle now?’ my friend asked. 
‘That's Mason of Illinois.’ 

“*Reminds me,” says I, ‘of a woman 
down to our place that got so all-fired fat 
she couldn't walk. They had to put casters 
on her and hire a man to push her along 
He's about the broadest statesman they've 
got here, ain't he?’ 

“ * He is one way,’ says my friend. ‘ Meb- 
be he's the broadest both ways. But states- 


specs straddlin'’ the 


He was born July 6 
eighty 


But he 


man over 
job like 


year 
looks 
lot 


noble 


his 
you 


of a century more. 


big-brained man 
Mr. 
extryor- 


my eve was 


was disap 


One 
havin’ done 


this world, 


suspect 


towards 


ain't | 


of | 
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‘That needs rest,’ ts I 
looks like a 
to be good for 
his face. If 1 
vacation 
with 
have his head 
* How 
Nash 


1 cent 
feller 
while 

ays my friend 
nose 
of yivany 
man 
man that's doin’ too much work 
There 
was his doctor 
where 


him sa tired look on 


I'd send him 


ldn't 
he wouldn't 


off on he cou do no 


business where 


up with politic 


nobody, 
all filled 
a good 
Larrabee?" I a 
“Jest the thing,” he 
to tell Ceph Hatch, 
best thing he can do with the 
take her back and 
cats and then 
Statesmen 
to 


voyage the 
ked 
answered 
I see 


Na 


would long 


do, Mr 
I'm 
goin when him, 
the 
to 
the 
sanatarium 
in’ so well 
* Depew, 
the 
the 
He's 
time 
in’ 


right 


to Ogunguit 


turn her into a flo 


for that not 
as they'd like 
Mr 
opposite of 
right theory 


through with 


Larrabee went on, 
Platt. He's got por 
for the hind end of 
hard work 

goin’ to take 
him 1 don't 
it; but my guess is 
Depew is lettin’ his pardner, Mr 
all the wearin’ work that 
tors of a State is supposed to do 
to the papers it's Mr. PI 
talkin’ about paytronage. Seems as 

Mr. 
fills 
none 

Mr. Larrabee ran on with his descriptior 
and characterizations of the Senators he 
had for a full hour. He rather fan- 
cited Tillman, he said, in spite of the preju- 
he had formed him througt 
reading his 

of Arkansas 
been a powerful 
leg.” was Mr 


rLty 
life 
From this 
Noth- 
that I'm 
that Mr 
Platt, do 
the Sena- 
AY 


it ¢ 


on he's iS) 


worries know 


about 


about 
corain 
always itt that 

though 
who 


him 


continental 
bl 


Le pew doesnt care a 


the Well, L don't ami 


office 


seen 


against 
in the 
liked, 
feller before he 
Larrabee’s comment 
Arkansas Senator. Mr. Jones, Sena- 
colleague, did not please Mr 
He thought the Demo- 
altogether too much 
that shirt 
Democratic 

iny body 
leadin’ 


dice 

newspapers 

Must 
lost 


speeches 
Berry he too 
have 
that 
on the 
tor Berry's 
Larrabee 
cratic leader 
shirt front med 
whit leadin’ 
with. 
was 
7" 
Mr 


cause, 


“0 well 
showed 
front is 
Party 
that 
of 


guess 
the 
Don't seem as though 
his brains much 


he's 


usin was 


Fairbanks amused Mr. Larrabee be- 
it to him, the Indiana 
Senator was trying to hide from the world 
the fact that his early pl@ty had worn a 
big smooth place on the top if his 
“ What's he want to be plasterin’ them few 
stragglin’ hairs on his pate for? queried 
Mr. Larrabee. A man a few away, 
with the top of his head as smooth as a 
billiard ball, Mr. Larrabee thought exhib- 
ited the better philésophy. * Fine head 
that other feller had,"’ remarked Mr. Lar- 
“but I don't know’s it was 
handsomer than Fairbanks'’s would 
he wasn't afratd let folks look 
From the description Mr. Larrabee 
I made up my mind it was the New Hamp- 
shire Senator, Mr. Gallinger, with whom 
he compared the gentleman from Indiana. 
“ All in all,” said Mr. Larrabee, summing 
up, “the Senate of the United States 
Ameriky us a good deal of credit. 
It's a pleasure to look at it. It don't look 
like a meetin’ of a volunteer fire depart- 
ment in some one-hoss country town. It 
ain't no boy debatin’ society. It is a col- 
lection that's got consid’ble many states- 
men in it, and when you look down on it 
from the gallery, you can't help feelin’ 
that it's got wisdom as well as dignity, 
and that it is paytriotic notwithstandin’ 
it is cold-blooded.” 
ROBERT W 
Washington, Dec. 6, 1001. 
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Annie Russell Discusses Her Roles. 


ISS ANNIE RUSSELL delighted 
with her new play, “ The Girl and 
the Judge,”’ and particularly pleased 

with her part in it. 

“There has never been one 
she said, ‘‘that [I have not 
lutely pleased and anxious for 
to come when I could act it. The char- 
acter is so thoroughly human, and it is 
one which calls for originality, foree, and 
deftness. I like the play because it is 
so straightforward and human. 

**I like my part in this play better than 
any I have had for a long time,” Miss 
Russell continued. ‘The Princess Angela 
in ‘The Royal Family’ was a delightful 
character, and I should have been sorry 
to give it up if there was ever time for 
any thought of that kind in the hurry 
of preparing for a new play, but through- 
out the play it was merely a light and 
pretty character, and gave little oppor- 
tunity for original work. Angela was a 
charming young girl, but she was that 
throughout the play. She had little chance 
to develop or to display strong emotion 
of any kind. There was a chance for act- 
ing, of course, but nothing which gave 
an opportunity for delicate interpretation, 
except in the last act. 

“In that act, where the Princess dis- 
covers that the man she is to marry is 
the man she loyes, she has a chance to 
show what she can do. A scene like that 
the actress must carve out for herself. 
She cannot say that she has seen such 
and such an actress do anything like it, 
and as she bas no lines to rely upon, it must 
all be a result of her own skiil. 

“Miss Hobbs was not a sympathetic 
character. There was s much that had 
to be injected into that part to give it 
a proper stellar position. It was not the 
principal part in the play. That was the 


is 


moment,” 
been abso- 
the night 


man’s part, for the play was written for 
John Drew. 

“This giri, Winifred Stanton, is entirely 
hurran. She is a voung girl, but she has 
become strong through suffering from the 
weaknesses of the father who drinks and 
the mother who is a kleptomaniac. Here 
there is an opportunity for intellectual ef- 
fort. At the end of the second act, in 
which Winifred speaks only two words in 
a space of perhaps three minutes, and it 
may be more, she repeats the word moth- 
er twice, but each time in a different tone. 
That gives an actress who has any tech- 
nique a chance to make the most of it. 

“The third act is delightful for the op- 
portunity it gives for a variety of emo- 
tional work. There are many grades of 
emotion to be brought out. The gir! lies 
there in the dark crying as if her heart 
would break. She has the awful fear which 
amounts to a certainty that her mother 
has stolen the pin belonging to the moth- 
er of the man she loves, the man who 
loves her. She has not the courage to go 
to her mother and ask. Finally, she can 
bear it no longer. She goes to her mother, 
who succeeds in convincing her that she 
is not guilty. There is the tremendous 
reaction, and in her delight the girl tells 
of her new happiness—that the Judge has 
asked her to marry him. Then the beil 
rings, and a man’s voice is heard. The 
mother, with a guilty conscience, is terri- 
fied. She believes the detectives have come 
for her, and confesses that she did steal 
the pin. 


“There is another reaction from the 
great joy to a dull, dumb despair too deep 
for words. The girl is overpowered, over- 
whelmed, utterly hopeless. This provides 
a chance for a great varicty of acting, but 
it must be done with great delicacy. 

“That is the strongest scene, but there 
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Miss Russell's flowers run to pink roses 
with some big bunches of violets and oth- 
er flowers. There the string of 
congratulatory telegrams walls of 
her room, of them a cable- 
William Gillette. Many other 
ple sent messages 


It was “ Fitchism " which was one of the 
things which nearly caused the breakdown 
of my dear old Mrs. Gilbert and some of 
the other players on the first night of the 
performance of “ The Girl and the Judge,” 
according to Miss Russell. 

“Mr. Fitch an individuality in his 
wording,” she said, *‘ which make the lines 
in his play difficult to learn than 
those in many others. If you feel sure that 
you would say a certain ordinary sentence 
in a certain way you may know that he 
will say it in a way which is a little differ- 
ent. You will say when you see it that it 
is the best way in which the sentence could 
be put, but at the same time there is a 
certain Fitchism in it which makes it dif- 
ficult to memorize.” 
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About Stage People. 

HEODORE BURT SAYRE, the play 

reader for Charles Frohman at the 

Empire Theatre, recently chanced upon 

a drama which would consume six hours in 

the performance. The playwright called to 

learn what disposition would be made of his 
ambitious effort. 

“Too long,’ counselled Mr. Sayre. ‘* You 
must cut it down if it is ever to be staged 
at ail.”’ 

“Cut it down!" excla'med the p aywright. 
“Never! Let the actors all speak at once 
in the minor scenes and thereby save time 
for the big climaxes!" 

——— 

Heinrich Conried, director of the Irving 
Place Theatre, is not a man without honor 
in his own country, that is to say in his 
own theatre. There was an unusual air 
of festivity about the Irving Place on last 
Tuesday night. The house was packed 
and the suppressed excitement about the 
place caused one stranger within the doors 
to wonder. 

“Is there anything special to-night?" he 
asked of the usher. 

“ Yes," replied the pilot of the chairs, 
“there is to be a performance of * Die 
Bluthochzeit,’ and,’ with an air in which 
respect, admiration, and awe were mingled, 
“ our dire®tor is going to play.” 

An embryo librettist recently approached 
Francis Wilson with a manuscript and re- 
ceived rather a bewildering reception. 

‘I cannot agree to read it,’ said the 
comedian amiably. ‘‘I am a weak person 
influenced by merit.” 

“ But my book is very good,” argued the 
librettist. 

“ Just what I fear, my dear boy," replied 
Mr. Wilson. “If it proved to be good I 
might be tempted to produce it—and lose 
$20,000. If I did not produce it I should be 
uneasy, and I do not wish to add to my dis- 
comfort. However I will read the book on 
one condition.” 

“What is it?" 

“That you assure me your book is downe 
right rubbish.” 

“ But it isn't.” 

“Then I can do nothing for you. Good 
day.” 

—@—_ 

Some of the stars and their whereabouts 
this week are: Henry Irving and Ellen 
Terry, Chicago; Henrietta Crosman, Bal- 
timore; Bertha Galland, Boston; James K, 
Hackett, Philadelphia; Julia Marlowe, Bos- 
tin; Tim Murphy, Denver; Otis Skinner, 
Philadelphia; E. H. Sotherhi, Brooklyn; 
Blanche Walsh, Nashville; E. 8. Willard, 
Providence; Mrs. Leslie Carter, Baltimore; 
Amelia Bingham, Chicago. 





STRAY BITS FROM HERE AND THERE. 


| No Cause for Action. 


FAT MAN, nood-natured looking and 

apparently well-to-do, strode into a 

down-town restaurant a day or two 
ago Although the weather outside was noc 
warm, and the restaurant was not over- 
heated, he was perspiring. 

Divesting himself of his top coat, which 
was a heavy one, he at once set to work 
to regale the inner man, 

Just as he had begun the attack upon his 
dessert he saw a card on the table which 
attracted his attention. He examined it 
closely, and laughed. There was a similar 
card on all the tables. It read as follows: 


BEWARE OF 


:if YOU allow some one to walk off 
with your Overcoat, 


OVERCOAT THIEVES. 


Glancing up shortly afterward at the rack 
where he had put his overcoat, he gave 
a jump that nearly upset the table. 

“ Jee-ru-sa-lem!'" he bawled out, “I 
must git on to that perty quick.” He made 
a dash to the cashier's desk. 

“ S-a-a-y,” he exclaimed, between his 
pantings for breath,"’ I hung my overcoat 
on one of those hooks over there, and it's 
been taken by some one, The proprietor 
o’ this place's got to foot the bill for that 
garment, 

“Whom do 
cashier, in a 
Way. 

“Well, I think I'd know the fellow if 
I saw him again. There were lots of coats 
on that rack, and he said to me, as he got 
up from the table, ‘ Excuse me, please, 
while I git that coat.’ He was nice and 
gentleman-like about it, and I stooped 
ever and let him pass in and out all right." 

“Well, he got the coat all right, too, 
which he asked you to let him get, did 
he?" queried the heartless cashier. 

“That's what he did, but I didn’t know 
he was goin’ to take my coat. 

* But you ‘allowed’ him to, all the same 
That warning card you've got in your 
hand says if you ‘allow’ any one else to 
walk off with your overcoat, the pro- 
prietor is not responsible, You're out of 
court, my friend.” 

The fat man was 
that he had actually 
to “walk off" with 
pondered for a while, and 

“Yer right, ‘Squire, but s-a-a-y, it was 
a perty slick bit of bizness, don’t you think 
50?" 

The cashier, beaming with a broad smile, 
thought so, 
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What the Fault Was. 


R. FRANK W. ALLPORT, 
leading oculists of Chicago, 
cently appointed examining physician 

by the Board of Education. A pupil from 
one of the schools where “ fads" more 
thoroughly in vogue than in almost any 
other public school, came to Dr. Allport in 
the regular course of events to have his 
eyes The physician went 
through the usual formula for discovering 
the defects of vision. 

He placed a chart before 
first word was “ hat.” 

** Now read this word,” said the doctor. 

“ Hhbuh-ah-tuhhh,” sputtered the boy. 

“Then try this," the doctor, 
fing to “ big.” 

* Buh-ih-guhbh,” 

* Madam,” said 
mother, “ there is 
fect here than a visual one. 
gans seem to be affected.”’ 

“Oh, no,” answered the mother, “he 
could spell and read quite well until he 
went to school and took up this new pho- 
netic method.” 
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Business Enterprise. 


R. GEORGE BONSELL, an English 
M merchant now visiting this country, 

entertained a group of friends at an 
up-town club a few evenings ago by ex- 
pressing his astonishment at the enterprise 
of the American bumsiness man in the 
matter of advertising 

“Do you know,” said he, ‘IT Jately 
ceived through the Post Office a 
dressed to me with a bit of string fastened 
to it? The imprint on the tag was that of 
an American house making the kind cf 
goods I sell. As nothing was fastened to 
the tag I naturally concluded that what 
bad been sent with it had got detached in 
the mails, communicated at 
with the Post Office authorities that a 
merchandise sample addressed to me had 
been lost in transit. The chaps in the 
Post Office made a thorough search, and at 
last I received a the effect that 
nothing in the shape of a merchandise 
sample without a tag had been reported, 
and that unless I could describe the missing 
article the 
me. 

‘You see, I did not know wirat it 
myself, so I wrote to the house named in 
the imprint on the tag, telling them the 
whole circumstance and asking for a de- 
scription of the article lost that I might 
take steps to recover it. Well, in due 
course I got a letter from their correspon- 
dence clerk. He had the nerve to tell me 
that the tag was the only thing sent, ex- 
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cept the string, and that it had accom- 
plished its purpose in opening correspon- 
dence with me, which he hoped would be 
of mutual advantage. 

“Then he went on to say: ‘It wasn't our 
fault that the tag went empty instead of 
carrying a sample with it. You should 
know by this time that we would like to 
send you something, and will as soon as 
your order is received." Now, what do you 
think of that, gentlemen? I had been bait- 
ing the Post Office peopie for two weeks, 
making them look for a lost package which 
had never been sent.” 


ee 


Our First Parents. 


HE most remarkable thing about one 
boy is the way he associates ideas 
Occasionally his conclusions are more 

ingenious than felicitous, This was the 
case at Sunday school a week or so ago. 

The boy lives in a rural district in Hor- 
lem- where everybody knows his neigh- 
bor, «:.0 Wt neighbors’ business. In this 
section is a grocer named Adam Kline. 
Mr. Kline is a very old man, having turned 
eighty-five, and his wife is only one year 
his junior. This worthy couple are popu- 
lar in their neighborhood. 

This boy in question is particularly de- 
voted to them, so when the teacher tried 
to impress upon him during the Sunday 
school hour the importance a certain man 
named Adam bore to the rest of the human 
race, he was highly interested. 

** Now, remember, boys,’ said the teach- 
er, impressively, ‘‘ that the very first man 
in this whole world was Adam.” 

That was at the beginning of the lesson 
At the close she tested their memory with 
a brief review of introductory information. 

“And, now," she said to the boy at the 
end of the seat, * who was the first man?” 

** Adam,” said the end boy, proudly. 

This particular boy wanted badly to an- 
swer that question. But his turn came 
next, 

“And you, Jimmy,"' said the 
“may tell us who was the first woman.’ 
Jimmy threw his head back and said: 

* Ole Mis’ Kline.” 


teacher, 


The Hall Bedroom Club. 


T last the demand*for hall bedrooms 
has exceeded the supply. And this 
Winter in New York there is talk of 

raising the price of hall bedrooms! The 
boarding houses are on a “ rising market.” 

“Oh, the army of ‘hall bedroomers,’ 
wailed a sympathetic litthke woman the 
other day; “the bright, ambitious young 
men and women who hang on to existence 
by their eyelashes, so to speak, here in 
New York. 

“A number of men on the west side 
have formed a sort of social circle known 
as the ‘ Hall Bedroomers’ Club,’ the funda- 
mental bond of sympathy being their com- 
mon homelessness. This year there do 
not seem to be even enough of these cheer- 
less pigeonholes to go round. I never knew 
the city so full. Even the apartment houses 
that shade off to the tenement class, where 
the flats are let sub-let indefinitely, 
are overflowing.” 

And then she told of an incident that oc- 
curred in her house the previous evening. 
She had invited a few of these semi-home- 
ones to a sort of which 
there were a number of people, strangers 
to each other. ‘** Now, won't you,” she 
to a young German girl who stood 
wardly about, break the ice with 
these newcomers’”" The girl stiffened, 
her cheeks flamed. She had been on 
this side but a short time, and understood 
very little English. In a few moments she 
appeared with her hat on, and started for 
the door, Her hostess questioned her in 
amazement, and finally succeeded in un- 
derstanding that she thought she had been 
asked to crack ice for the refreshment of 
the company, and she preferred going 
home to preforming so menial a task. 

“But on the whole, I find my small 
sociables here great successes,’ the little 
woman said cheerily. ‘‘ My hall bedroomers 
need society more than they do heat and 
food, though of these they have no super- 
Did you know it was a regular 
custom with a certain class to go from 
one cheap boarding house to another for 
the purpose of ‘making friends?’ If 
they fail to find any ‘ likely’ people at one 
place, they promptly seek fresh foraging 
ground.” 
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The Way to See Things. 


a HOSE who had the privilege lately of | 


being included in a party which left 
New York on a Lehigh Valley special 
for Bethlehem had opportunity, if they sat 
near enough to Mr. Edison to watch him, to 
the process by which inventions 
are born. Not finding conversation agree- 
able while the train was roaring along at 
thirty-five to forty miles an hour, Mr. 
Edison took a seat by himself and looked 
out of the car window. As he does not 
smoke, some knew him passed 
him an empty cigar box as a pleasantry. 
He took it good naturedly and held it in his 
hand for a while. 
Presently he began to 
first casually, and then critically. He 
looked it all over, inside and out, 
tained how the cover was hinged, and how 
the sides were built with reference to the 
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YORK 


top and bottom, Nothing seemed to escape 
his scrutiny. 

Then it seemed to occur to Mr. Edison 
that it might contain the germ of a use oth- 
er than that for which it was intended. He 
held it to his ear, closed, partly opened, 
and wide open. Then he held one corner 
between his teeth and worked the cover as 
before. Obviously he was determining ex- 
perimentally whether such a construction 
was useful in acoustics, or could be made 
80. 

Finally 
say that 
he knew 


he laid it down, but it is safe to 
as the result of his examination 
more about cigar boxes than the 
average man learns in a lifetime. It was 
a most instructive illustration of the dif- 
ference between looking into a thing and 
looking at it. If it ever comes his way to 
devise a new kind of cigar box, the es- 
sential facts will be found labeled and put 
away in some corner of his brain available 
for ready reference. For a young engineer 
the opportunity of watching him study 
that empty cigar box would have been a 
liberal education in the way to see things 
when one looks at them, 


How Devery Was Served. 


EPUTY Police Commissioner William 

8. Devery was served with the State's 

subpoena to appear as a witness in 
the Diamond trial at Albany by a clever 
ruse of a former agent of the Committee of 
Fifteen, 

The subpoena was intrusted to this per- 
son, who is now an agent of the District 
Attorney, by one of the latter's assistants 
late one afternoon. The difficulty of the 
task was not underestimated by the pub- 
lic prosecutor, especially as it was essen- 
tial that the Deputy Commissioner should 
receive the summons in time to appear on 
the following morning in Albany. 

The agent, failing to find Devery at 
Headquarters, proceeded to the ex-Chief's 
residence, near the “ Four Corners."’ His 
ring at the bell was answered by a maid- 
servant. 

“Ty have a very important communication 
for Mr. Devery,” said he, “‘ and it must be 
delivered before morning.” 

“The Deputy Commissioner will not be in 
before midnight,’’ was the reply. 

“ Well, I will give the communication to 
any member of his family,’ persisted the 
wily sleuth. ‘‘ He must get it. Il am from 
the Forty-third Precinct.” 

At the mention of these magical words 
the gruff voice of the Deputy Commissioner 
was heard in the middle distance, and he 
shortly appeared at the door. 

“ What's up?” he demanded. 

The agent without further parley placed 
in the big fellow's hand the green sub- 
poena. The Deputy Commissioner looked 
unutterable things. 

“Huh,” he growled, ‘I thought you were 
from the Forty-third Precinct?" 

“So I am,” was the calm rejoinder; “I 
live there.” 


New Story of Lincoln. 


WoO men were looking over some steel 
engravings in an up-town shop the 
other day with a view to purchase. 

A portrait of Lincoln suggested to one of 
them this Honest Abe, which the 
narrator says he had from his father: 

his Cabinet were 


story of 


Lineoln and in session, 


but as he had anticipated no discussions of | 


President left word that 
As he supposed, the 


importance, the 
he would receive cards. 
mecting was wholly social. 

While they were gathered about the table 
a servant brought in two cards, and Lin- 
coln commanded that the callers be admit- 
ted. When they appeared he found one to 
be a tall, spare man, the other one much 
After a moment's chat they 
retired. 

* There instance of the 
providence of the Creator,’ remarked Lin- 

impressively, as he turned again to 
Ministers. *‘ There are two men. God 
has given one man extraordinarily long 
legs ane the other extraordinarily short 
legs, yet He has made the legs of each of 
those men so that they just exactly reach 
the greucd!” 


is a remarkable 
coln, 
his 


An Effective Ruse. 


ARRY B. STRACHAN, a commission 
merchant in Franklin Street, started 
in business as a drummer, selling mu- 

sical instruments. He has written 
name on the registers of hotels and tav- 
erns in almost every city, town, and ham- 
let in the United States, Canada, and Mex- 
ico. He has learned every trick of travel- 
ing, and here is one that is worth repeating 
as the means of doing a public good: 

Last week he took a friend to the 
night train fos Washington. 

As they came into the sleeping car they 
were greeted with a series of snores from 
the berth above that to be occupied by 
Mr. Sftachan's friend, snores of the sort 
that meant no sleep. The friend groaned 
in despair, and said he would take a 
morning train if it were not that he must, 
for business reasons, be in Washington 
early in the morning 

“7 would give a hundred dollars to stop 
that noise,’ said the man, who thought 
he had to travel with it. 

“Too much,” said Mr. Strachan. “I will 
stop it for a dollar, and if I do, the dinner 
is on you next time you are in New 
York. I will let you be judge."’ 

They said good-pye, and Struchan looked 
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up the porter. He gave him a dollar, and 
whispered something into his ear. Mr, 
Strachan received a letter yesterday, which 
reads in part: 

“The dinner is on me. You are a won- 
der. Just after we started the porter 
pushed open the curtains of the upper 
berth, and touched the snoring sleeper on 
the shoulder. Then he asked him politely 
if he was not in the wrong berth. Finding 
that he had made a mistake, he was pro- 
fuse in apologies. The sleeper, a very fat 
man, turned over, after wishing that the 
porter might go to the place where bad 
porters go, and there was not even a gur- 
gle from him, so that I slept as well as if 
the porter had stuck a knife into him.” 


He Got the Sandwich. 


(LES O'BRIEN, President of the Boare 
of Education, was leaving his office 
the other day when a friend stopped 

him and said: 

“Say, Miles, I've got a new scheme; 
it's a hot one. An old friend of mine has 
invented a sandwich that is warranted to 
keep moist and palatable for months. It is 
some sort of harmless chemical which re- 
sists the action of air. We can use it on 
almost every kind of sandwich. We can 
prove to owners of railroad lunch counters 
that this thing is what we represent it. 
I've got a couple of the sandwiches here 
and I want you to look them over and make 
an appointment with me so that I can tell 
you all about it. After I have explained 
the matter fully I am sure you'll help me 
push the company.’ 

Mr. O'Brien took the package of sand- 
wiches and said he would leok into it and 
hurried along As he reached Broadway 
a typical Park Row panhandler accosted 
him with the stereotyped plea for money 
for “something to eat.” Mr. O'Brien 
looked at the fellow a second, and there 
was a twinkle in his eye as he pulled 
from his pocket the package of patent 
sandwiches. Handing them to the fellow, 
he said: 

“There, my good man, I never can see 
any one go hungry. There are the sand- 
wiches that I intended to eat for my lunch 
to-morrow, but it affords me real pleasure 
to sacrifice myself any time to help a fel- 
low being tn distress."’ 

The tramp took the sandwiches gingerly, 
and as Mr. 0'Brien hurried on ne threw the 
sandwiches into an ash barrel, and with a 
malevolent said: 

* Well, would’nt that jar you? I guess 
I must be losing my judgment; I'd a sworn 
that fellow was ready money, and here he 
gives me a cold hand-out right out of his 
pocket. They must be gettin’ onto us.” 


look 


A Shrinkage in Values. 


HE eager poet wrapped It up carefully 
T and set out for the city, where the 

leading magazine editors sat in judg- 
ment on such as his—or, rather, on such 
as might not to be quite as his; and 
it was night when he the city. 
At the hotel where he chose to lodge he 
passed It to the clerk, with instructions 
to place It in the where valuables 
were kept 


hope 
came to 


safe, 
for security. 

“ What the clerk inquired. 

The flushed with pride 

“It is, perhaps, scarcely possible to place 
a value upon It, but—” 

_ two hundred?” 
and practical clerk. 

“That is, perhaps, something of the sort 
they will place upon It,” replied the poet, 
with a deprecatory curl of his lip. ‘ Yes; 
say two hundred,’ and he sighed. 

The clerk checked It at two hundred, and 
put It away in the safe. Next morning 
the poet arose, paid for his lodge, received 
It safely into hands again, and went 
forth. The afternoon was waning when 
the looking wan and weary, stood 
again at the hotel desk, with it (no longer 
with a large I) in his hand 

“Ah!” said the clerk. “ Care 
again?"’ Same value, I suppose?” 

** Well—er—ah—not exactly," said the 
poet, still eagerly, but of a different va- 
riety of eager. “I think—er—ah—what [ 
was going to say, was—er matter of 
fact you let me have half a 
dollar on it?” 

The clerk said he couldn't hardly do it 
just then, and the took it and went 
back to his humble village, where he opened 
a tin shop, and did quite well. 
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Illumination of Navigable Waters. 


A Canadian patent has been granted for 
a System designed to do sway with the 
lighthouses, buoys, and the entire narapher- 
nalia for night navigation beiween Mone- 
treal and Quebec and to substitute a sub- 
merged electric system which, however, 
will apply to all inland navigable waters. 
The main to sink an e'ectric cable 
in the centre of the navigab'’e channels, 
with power transmitted from a nower house 
at Montreal, and lines of colored Kghts at 
or above the water level, each side of the 
channel, the lights on one side »eing of a 
different from those or the other 
side and supported by cork floats. 

The idea, if not exactly rv Wei, is intere 
esting, and will provide a imethod of light- 
ing obscure channels which shculd greatly 
simplify pilotage. 
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HE American tourist has begun his 
annual Winter invasion of Mexico, 
and the Mexican is lying in wait for 

him, To one who believes whaf the guide- 
books say this would seem impossible. 

According to them the natives of 
“Jand of the Montezumas" do little 
but loaf in the sun, smoke, and make love 
in a peculiarly public and picturesque 
fashion. But as ‘the land of the Monte- 
Zumas'"' exists only in the guide books, 
do the alleged traits of the natives. 

Montezuma is scarcely ever heard of in 
Mexico except from some recent reader of 
Prescott. He was wiped out by Cortez, 
and the latter, in turn, is entirely neglect- 
ed. So the native has turned over a new 
leaf and has become tIndustrious. But his 
industry is not directed toward hard labor. 
He does not like to work any more 
does the rest of humanity, and the Ameri- 
can tourist helps him escape the necessity 
of it. 

In one way, particularly, does the money 
of the Gringo come like a rain of manna 
to the Mexican peon. That is in the sale 
of ancient gods 

During the sway of the numerous re- 
ligions which have undoubtedly held the 
power in this land there is every reason 
to believe that there have been plenty of 
gods and plenty of more or less hideous 
representations of them. But if all the idols 
which have been carried out of Mexico by 
tourists—and some by alleged archaeological 
experts—were brought bacx again there 
would be enough of them to start a large 
idol-worshipping nation in business and 
keep it supplied for centuries. 

Just at present the business of manu- 
facturing idols of the best style is in a 
flourishing condition. You can buy the out. 
put of the factories on the street corner, 
fresh from the hands of the maker, and 
the peon who offers it to you will obliging- 
ly agree that it is the idol of any particular 
god you may fancy. He will charge you all 
he possibly can for it, and will take any- 
thing you are willing to give him. It does 
not matter much to him because he can get 
plenty more, and a small profit is better 
than no profit at all. 

But if you buy from the peddlers on the 
street you have no choice as to the ugliness 
of the idol. The peddler never has more 
than one with him. If you want a really 
good sclection to choose from you must go 
out into the country, where they are made. 

One of the best of these places is San 
Juan Tectihuacan. Out there are the Pyra- 
mids of the Sun and Moon, and these tend 
to give a gloss of genuineness to the idols. 
It is only a short trip to the pyramids. 
They are_really ancient, but the names are 
the work of a latter-day archaeologist witha 
lively imagination. He announced that one 
of these odd, artificial hills was originally 
dedicatec to the worship of the sun. An- 
other smaller one, a quarter of a mile away, 
was for the moon. Various other tumuli of 
many sizes scattered over the surrounding 
plain were for the worship of different 
stars. 


So far he has not attached the name of 
any particular star to any of these mounds. 
As there was no one alive to prove his idea 
false it has been accepted by brother arch- 
aeologists, and now ts a part of history. 

But his theory has done more than this. 
It has boomed the idol industry. Originally 
many images were found around the pyra- 
mids. The tourist is told that there are still 
plenty of them there, buried only under a 
slight covering of earth. This, too, is true. 


But they have been buried by the crafty 
peon, who is ready to dig them up again 
and give them to the tourist who will pay 
him for the labor of digging. And the tour- 
ist, when one of these things is dug up 
while he looks on, is satisfied he has made 
a real find, and pays with corresponding 
liberality. 

But if you are wise you will do as one 
traveler did recently. When he arrived at 
the pyramids and was surrounded by clam- 
oring guides, each armed with some instru- 
ment with which to dig up idols, he selected 
a small boy. After wandering about for an 
hour he let the boy dig up two or three 
idols. When they were handed to him he 
took them gingerly in his fingers and looked 
at them. 

“F don't want these. 
he said at last. 

The small boy guide looked puzzled. 

“Haven't you any clean ones?" asked 
the traveler, after a pause. ‘‘ You must 
have some in the place where you make 
them. Is that far away?” 

“Oh, no,’ said the small boy, 
cheered by the prospect of a sale. 
just over there.” 


And he pointed to a group of houses, evi- 
dently the homes of most of the guides. 
He led the way and the traveler followed. 
On arriving he found a collection of clean 
idols, some, roughly chipped from stone, 
some made of a kind of composition like 
artificial granite. As a reward for the 
frankness of the guide, some of these were 
purchased, and every one was happy. So 
it is net necessary to buy freshly dug-up 
idols if you prefer ones that have not been 
buried. e 

But this one out the Pyramids of the 
Sun and Moon is not the-only ido! factory. 
Some*of them are in ‘the city; ‘some are 
in the many villages of the ‘surrounding 
valley. Wherever the tourist goes in any 
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manufacture of bogus idols is carried on is | 


on record in the courts of this city 
also get before the 
States, if the Directors 

museum care to prosecute, 

This museum, which thousands of 
dollars to spend for anything it wants, de- 
cided that it needed “ Aztec relics.” So 
it employed an archacologist with a great 
reputation to come to Mexico and get 
them. He came, well supplied with money 
25,000 in United States currency 
sulted with Government officials. 
many other countries, Mexico 
which prohibits the export of 
unless duplicates found, so 
national museum be 
those of foreign countries. 

This United States savant 
Government authorities and 
mission from them to make 
and excavations around some 
are known to be of 
The museum which he represented was to 
bear the expense of the work, and in return 
wis to have all the duplicates, and, if none 
were found, a portion of the unique discoy- 
eries, 

The savant went to the seene of opera- 
tions, He hired a few peons, who scratched 
the ground when they felt like it and who 
found nothing. The savant sat in his hotel 
in a nearby city and wrote letters telling 
of his great discoveries and also of the 
great cost of the work. When he had spent 
a few hundred dollars, Mexican currency, 
on the peons, he discharged them, Sut he 
kept on writing letters. Then he bought a 
ton or so of bogus antiquities and prepared 
to start for the United States 
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All might have gone well with his scheme 
had it not been for the letters. They told 
of such wonderful discoveries and of such 
treasures to be added to the museum that 
the Directors could not keep quiet They 
told the newspapers of the priceless relics 
they had acquired. 

The papers with these official announce- 
ments came to Mexico in the of 
time and were seen by the Government of- 
ficials. They thought it strange that if 
the savant had made such great discover- 
ies he had reported to them that he had 
found nothing. They began an investiga- 
tion. The savant was about to leave for 
the United States, and it was found that 
he had shipped several huge boxes 

The Government officials te egraphed and 
had these stopped before they left the 
country. Then they threatened to arrest 
the archaeologist for breaking his agree- 
ment with them and for aitempting to vio- 
late the laws of the country by smuggling 
historical relics over the border 

In his desperation and his desire to save 
himself from prison the savant told the 
truth. All the alleged relics he had written 
about were bogus, he said. He supported 
his story by telling where he got them. He 
had simply been trying to enrich himself 
by swindling the museum which employed 
him. 

The Government investigated and found 
the confession to be true. The savant was 
turned loose. But during the proceedings 
word of them reached the Directors of the 
museum, Tney, too, investigated. The re- 
sult was that several wagon-loads of bogus 
antiquities are in a railroad warehouse 
waiting a claimant, and the Directors are 
undecided whether to prosecute the savant 
and create a scandal, or to drop the whole 
matter and pocket a logs 


But, while bogus relics are for sale 
everywhere, there are also some genuine 
ones. Some of these are of a most grew- 
some character. During all the years 
since Mexico was built in a lake there has 
been almost no excavating done until the 
authorities recently began putting in a 
sewer system. 

Then the old relics began to 
up by the ton. The Government placed 
guard of soldiers along the line of the 
work, and no one was allowed to approach 
the laborers, who would giadly have sol 
for a few cents some of the gold and silvei 
treasures they were finding. But the Gov 
ernment was careful and got all these a 
wel! as the stone and pottery which was 
dug up. 

There was one sort.of relic, however, 
which the officials did not care for. That 
was the skulls and bones which were foun: 
by hundreds. These were left for the la- 
borers. They quickly found purchasers 
ameng the few tourists who were then in 
the country, but more particularly among 
those dealers in curios and idols who felt 
that with the next season there would b 
a market for the ghastly bones. 

So every night, when the laborers quit 
work, they held an auction sale of all th« 
skulls they had found during the day. 
Standing at the edge of the ditch from 
which had .come the relics they offered 
them to the highest bidder.» They sold all 
that they had which were in fair con- 
dition. But skulls are not popular as 
parlor ornaments in Mexico, and: “ price: 
ranged low.” — 9 

For 2 cents-one could buy the skull of 
some oid. native; who might have lived an<c 
died before the days of Cortez. A Spanish 


course 


be turned 


skull In good condition sometimes brough 
as high cents, probably because thc 
purchaser intended to dispose of it the 
of the great Captain's 


as 5 
as 
h sadpiece of 
followers. 

Crossbones went slowly at a cent a pair, 
and minor bones brought nothing at all. It 
Was easy to tell the Aztec from the Span- 
ish skull by the formation of the bone and 
the peculiar way the peon has of carrying 
weights by a strap passed across the fore- 
head showed in the flattened and retreat- 
ing skull. 

Some of these relics purchased originally 
at so low a price are now being offered at 
200 or 300 per cent. over their cost. Sut 

| there are plenty of them, and the traveler 
who wants relics of that nature can get 
waits 

F. 

Dec. 


sume 


} them cheap if he 
F. 
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Queer Tales from the Turkish. 


OUNTLESS 
&e told of the 
acter, Nasr-ed-din-Hojah, 
Turkish childre 
Bters delight in Mother Goose. 


told of the Hojah (profes 


legends are 
char- 


the 


stories and 
semi-mythological 
whom 
as other 


Among the 


n love just young- 


stories sor) are 


their 
wished him long 


they clapped 
hands for good luck and 
life. One day the Hojah noticed thit the 
well water used at the school for drinking 
purposes was rather muddy and discolored, 
bit of 


well, 


so he had the students get a stout 
rope and lower him bodily 
which he wished to inspect 
Once in the well, 
made the old fellow sne 
that those of the 
heard it. 
for their master, the 
line, 
professor 


into the 


however, the dampness 
ze 
students who held 
Instantly remembering 


lence 
the rope 

their love 
promptly 
hands 


young 
clapped their 


life. 


let go of the 
and wished the long 


one of 
Nasr-ed- 


One while waiking 
hilly of 
din spied a fat old man riding 
trotted al 
you, lazy one,’ cried 
should let the child 
enough to walk.” 
the 

fat 

and 


day, 


streets 


up 
Constantinople, 
a boy ngside 
upon 


key, while 
‘Shame 
Hojah, ‘you 
You are strong 
Next day, on 
again, the 
stolidly 


the 
ride. 
the three 
this 
rid ng 


street, 
man 


same 
old 
the 


met 
walking 
donkey. 

* Shame 
Nasr-ed-din, 
ought to show 
and let him ride.” 

On the 
Hojah was 
approaching his 
encounters, 
leading 
upon you, 
to 


boy the 
aimed 
‘You 
respect, 


youth,” exe! 
incen-ed 


upon you, idle 
thoroughly 
your father more 
third day, as the absent-minded 
coming home from market he 
saw acquaintances of the 
two 
walking 
donkey. 
he cried. 
ride.” 


of 


meck 


them 


litue 


both 
the 
shiftless 


the 


previous 

afoot and 
‘ Shame 
“You 


ones, 


ought let donkey 


* * 
+ 


It took Nasr-ed-din a long time to realize 
that man is not entirely 
and the way 
thoroughly 
considerably disturbing to 
mind. It happened one night 


was smoking his chibouk comfortably 


free to do as he 
to learn his les- 
and 


he 


was 


came 
very 


wills, 
son expensive 

his }j 
that as he 
atler 
dinner he said to his wife: “ 
morrow I shall stay in the 
around the corner; but if, on the contrary, 
the sun shines pleasantly I shall take a 
long horseback ride with Hassan Bey.” 

‘Say ‘ Inshallah,’ 
ner,” croaked his wife. But the 
laughed at her silliness, replying: 

‘We cannot have two kinds of 
at once, and as the day must be 
foul or fair, there is no need to say 
shallah.' ” 

Hardly had he spoken when a loud and 
steady pounding on the gate burst it in, 
and a scuad of the city’s policemen entered 
the courtyard. Omitting the usval cour- 
teous Salaam, they seized him roughly and 
dragged the wretched man off to jail, 
where he soon learned that he had fallen 
under the severe displeasure of th: Grand 
Vizier, and that he was imprisoned for no 
less a crime than high treason. 

After a day’s confinement he obtained an 
audience with the keeper of the 
and succeeded in mak ng good his e cape 
by offering that worthy a br.b> 
thousand silver mejids, the standard coin 
of the Turks. Being, for once, thoroughly 
wide awake and in his senses, the Huj« 
remembered his good wife's reproof, 
when she cried from one of the lati 
windows, “ Who knocks?" at his tap, 
answered cautiously: 

*Inshallah! Ben im.” 
myself.) 


coffee-house 


(God willing.) 


weather 
either 
‘ In- 


eu 
(God willing, it is 
** 
. 
One morning as Nasr-ed-din was starting 


out to do the day's marketing, his wife told 
him to get some nice fat eggplants. As 


Nasr-ed-din did not know what they looked | 


like, the good woman exp ained that they 
were covéred with purple and had green 
tops. On reaching the mark<«ts te 
searched in vain for a long t'me, and fi- 
nally saw three stout Armenian pr-ests, 
clad In the vestments of their holy office— 
flowing purple robes and bright green tur- 
bans. 

Instantly the Hojah went up to them and 
said abruptly: “ Follow me, you!” 

Knowing the good man to be the Pasha’'s 
most intimate friend, and an acquaintance 
of several powerful Governors, the priests 
obeyed, trembling as they went. Ordering 
them into’ thé kitchen when they arrived at 
the house, “~he shouted up the back st irs 
to tell his wife that he had got her three 
of the “ nice - fat purple things with the 
green tons,” is ‘she had ordered. 

“Cut off the green tops,"’ she yelled back, 


with such vio- | 


men | 


the | 


a small don- | 


time } 


If it rains to- | 


you sin- 


| 
t four which follow, favorites with the | 
children at bedtime. | 
The old man was a great teacher, and so 
highly respected by his disciples that 
every time he sneezed 


Hojah | 


prison | 


ef a} 


and | 


he | 


“and slice up the purple bodes into thig 
pieces.” 

Nasr-ed-din accordingly 

| rified and pleading priests to lay their 
|} heads on the great “ojak" (brick oven) 
| and, picking up a hatchet, quickly lopped 
off the “‘ green tops,"’ but left the heavier 

| work of slicing up the “ purpe”™ parts for 


his wife. 


ordered the tere 


Fish Make Bogus Pearls. 


ie 


big 
* that 


OU would 
dealer in fancy he held 
up a string of each 

made in imitation pearls, 

pearl tint and ‘!ustre on 
little globes the lives 
at least fifteen beautiful fish had to 

» sacrificed, would you? But such is the 
fact; and although the beads are made in 

) Venice, and this string of them -epresents 

at of those fish, and 

exhaustion of a good many cubic feet 
breath, I can sell it to 
and make a fair profit. 
been turning out beads sith 
two centuries 
lives a (ish 


think,” 


goods, as 


hardly said a 
glass beads, 
as a cher-y, 
to put the 


each one of these 


a catch of TM) 


} the 


least 
of glass blowers’ 
you for 25 cents 

‘They have 
; as these in Venice for nearly 
ind a half In the Adriatic 
called the bleak, but why they named it 
bleak, I can't for there is certainly 
nothing bleak about its appearance. 

‘It graceful fish, probably of the 
carp family, and has a glistening armor of 
silver scales. The fish are more prolific 
than the herring, which has been a good 
thing for them. One day in 1656 an observ~ 
citizen of Venice, with a turn for ise 
vestigating things, his name Salvador Jace 
placed a number of bleak in an aquare 
might take of their habits. 
had been in the aquarium sume 
that the water took on @ 


is a 


ant 


} quin, 
| ium that he note 
After they 
! time, he saw 
| pearly hue 
‘ Believing that this 
washings from the scales of the 
Venetian observer experimented. 
that water could so densely 
with the tint from the fish 
glass, when dipped into it, and allowed te 
had all the outward hue of a veart. 
He coated glass beads with the substance, 
and the readily accepted 
as genuine 
“The coating of these beads, it was 
| found, though, had but slight resistance 
H to friction, and soon disappeared from the 
of the Assured that a large 
profitable demand for them would re- 
if could fix the pemrly lustre on 
beads it would defy friction, Jac- 
conceived the idea of having the 
biown hollow and then attaching 
| the fish scale solution to the inner surface. 
| This was start, and the 
glass pearl business got its first boom. 

‘It requires the scales of 4,000 bleak to 
make half a pint of the liquid pearl. rhe 
' fish are more easily than our men- 
haden. The scales are and soaked 
} in tepid water. 

} “The utility the liquid was improved 
| some years ago by the addition of a small 
| quantity of salammonia and isinglass to it. 
These gave it a closer and a ‘firmer set 
to the glass, and increasd the lustre. The 
ijquid is introduced inside the hollow glass 
bead by means of a small tube, and when 
it is dry a coating of transparent wax is 
| run over it. 
‘Fortunately for the race of bleaks, the 
trade in these beads, pretty and cheap as 
they are, not alarmingly large that 
} extinction of the yielders of the pearl tint 
imminent. There are apparently just 
| as many bleak in the Adriatic now as there 
two centuries and a half ago, aad 
more than likely there will be just as many 
| two centuries hence as now.” 


was communicated 
fish, this 
He found 
charged 


scales that 


by 


be 


| dry, 


counterfeits were 


pearls. 


| surface beads, 
| and 

sult 
} 


; the 
| 


he 
sO 
quin 


\ wlobes 


a success from the 


caught 
removed 


of 


| is 


so 
| ds 


were 


Figuring a Bond Issue. 


H 


OW do you go to work to figure out 
your bill for a bond?" was asked 
of an officer of the trust company 

which was successful in securing the last 

of this city’s three-and-a-half per 

‘Are those five or six places of 
decimals, in which form the bids appear, 
| the result of any system of computation or 

i they largely a guess?” 

| “ They are not a guess at all,” 

' 

j 


| issue 


cents, 





are 
was the 
reply. ‘‘ On the contrary, they involve some 
pretty close figuring, as you will realize 
when I tell you that there was less than 
33.500 between the two highest bids fer @ 
| recent issue by the city—a pretty small dif- 
| ference tn a matter of $3,800,000. 

“The first thing for the bidder to de- 
termine is upon what basis he intends to 
sell the bonds. We will say, for instance, 
| that he thinks there is a good market for 
3% per cent. investment securities. If he is 
bidding on a 314 per cent. bond, the problem 
then is simply this: Upon what amount is 

3.24) equivalent to 34 per cent.? This you 
will find is approximately $1.0769. In other 
words, a 3% per cent. bond bought at $LO769 
will yield 3% per cent. 

“Then again, good 3% per cent. invest- 
iments may not be plentiful, in which case 
he bidder may think he has a good chance 
to’ dispose of the bonds on a 3 per’ cent. 
basis and can thus make his bid corre- 
spondingly higher. Of course, some allows 
ance must be made for the middleman’s 
profits in handling bonds, just as in the 
case of any other commodity, but this elé 
ment in the transaction is purely arbitrary, 
depending largely upon whether a corpora- 
tion has a lot of idle money and will be 
satisfied to have it earn a small profit or 
has plenty of opportunities as Inviting as @ 
bond purchase.” 


Exclusive. 
I see Halt Caine is becoming exctusive: 
How's that? 
Why, he is now a member of the Houiy 
of Keys, evidently a place where the late» _ 
string does not hang outside the door. 
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= OR miles along the trail the tepees 
were deserted and the ashes of the 
camp fires scattered and browned by 
age. In silence these told the story plainer 
than words, The Indian occupants of these 
tepees had been away more than a week. 
The fact that their wagons were missing 
from the barnyards signified that the 
whole family had gone along, taking suf- 
ficient provisions for a long journey. 

As the trail entered the deep woods to the 
southward, it grew deeper and wider. 
Tracks of ponies and wagons were fresh; 
camp fires smoldered, and signs that we 
were nearing the end of our journey came 
thick and fast. 

That night we pitched our tent in 
valley on Beaver Creek; having as a neigh- 
bor a talking half-blood Osage, Few half- 
breeds are talkative, especially to white 
people. This one told us the whole pro- 
gramme, 

It was to be a pony smoke between the 
Poncas and Osages. The event, so generally 
kept from the paleface, was to occur when 
the moon was full on the, banks of Beaver 
Creek not far south of Pawhuska, the 
Osage council town. 

And we would attend. Not as white peo- 
ple, but as half-bloods, our neighbor in- 
sisted. We might pose as Cherokees, friends 
ef his, Otherwise our presence might be 
deemed unnecessary by the chief medicine 
men. And who can oppose such dignitaries 
as these? 

And so with my Cherokee friends I at- 
tended the pony smoke in festal season. 
It was a celebration of good cheer, where 
friends grect each other and talk over the 
times that have passed. It meant an ex- 
change of presents with much pomp. 


the 


The pony smoke was declared a success 
beyond the fondest hopes of those who took 
part in it. It was their last event of this 
kind, therefore it should go down in his- 
tory. It was the last meeting of good 
friendship between these two tribes while 
they remain as reservation redskins. 

But few white people have attended the 
real pony smoke of the Osages. It is an 
event of much importance withal, but a 
society session at which greetings are ex- 
changed. 

The Osrages invite their friends to attend 
the smoke certain date. The invita- 
tions are sent out by messengers 
and written in such signs as to be out of 
reach of the ordinary Indian mind, to say 
nothing of the white man. But it is a com- 
munication which the medicine men under- 
stand, and they tell their tribesmen when 
and where the smoke is to occur. 

Here one sees Indian amusement 
full. In the dance you see their faces smil- 
ing and their limbs unbending gracefully. 
Around the festa! board you see a group of 
happy, care-free reds who are enjoying the 
meal to its full measure. Such things one 
sees but seldom in the reservation Indian of 
to-day. 

The Orages have been in the habit of giv- 
ing a pony smoke every Fall after their 
crops were laid by, their “ grass money” 
collected from paleface renters. 


on a 
special 


at its 


The 
Osages are the richest Indians in the United 
States, worth about $10,000 per capita. 
Hence they are capable of giving away 
several hundred ponies to their good friends 
iy they so care. 

The Poncas came clad in gay trappings 
Their faces were painted and their bare 
limbs polished until they shone like burn- 
ished copper. The step, as they glided 
through the forest, was as stealthy as that 
of their forefathers. The squaws and pap- 
ooses came along to enjoy the goodness of 
their neighbors too. For when the heart 
of the buck is filled with generosity in the 
festal season he cannot shut out even his 
squaw. 

i rode into the camp of the Osages as the 
pale moon was swinging upward, clearing 
the trees on the mountain side. Down a 
long, steep hill, the trail running sidewise, 
our horses shambled until we reached a 
small stream. It ran as if pursued, through 
the deep ravines on the hills. The wind was 
stilled. Only the roaring of the waterfall 
reached our ears. 

But as ‘we spied the camp of 300 tepees 
pitched in the open valley a hum of the 
medicine men came across the still night 
air. It rose louder and louder as the ponies 
carried us nearer. By the time we had 
reached camp it was a wild, weird chanting. 


The young through the camp 
singing their Beautiful young 
girls whose dark skin covered a well-mold- 
in the shadows and 

sweethearts But not a 
word was exchanged, It is not their way. 

Before daybreak the camp was astir. The 
sub-chiefs of the Osages, their war bonnets 
from their heads, held high and 
dignified, rode over and had a talk with 
the Ponca leaders. It is not customary to 
dismount while holding conversation under 
such circumstances, neither is it polite for 
the visited chieftains to rise from their 
beds, hence such form was gladly omitted. 
It required exertion which is akin to work— 
both despised in festal time. 

The visitors were informed that a dance 
of welcome would occur at 10. The Poncas 
hastened to devour their morning meal, and 
then all tepee flaps were tightly closed, 
while gorgeous colors were daubed here and 
there on face and body of the visitors, The 


men rode 


love songs. 


ed figure sat tepee 


gazed at their 


dangling 





Osages in their camp a hundred yards up 
stream were doing likewise. 

A little before the appointed haqur a couple 
of Osages entered the dancing circle—a 
strip of ground cleared and sprinkled with 
white powder—and commenced to pound 
the tom-tom, Others followed. A circle of 
Osages was soon formed. Then the most 
important members of the Poncas came 
out. Paint was strewn in reckless profu- 
sion over their forms. 

The Poncas arranged a second circle 
around this circle; the medicine men let out 
a piercing scream, and the dance was well 
on in a few seconds. As the sun approached 
its zenith the paint commenced to run 
down their faces. It formed little furrows 
on the flesh of the most dignified medi- 
cine men, but it did not interfere with the 
dance, 

Hours sped by, but there was no sign of 
quitting. Occasionally a squaw would 
throw up her hands and fall over in a faint. 
Her place would be filled by others. In an 
hour or two, when she would have recov- 
ered, others would fall, and their places 
would be filled by the recuperated. 

After six hours of steady dancing some 
of the young men fell, too. At midnight the 
dance stopped, and all jumped into the 
cold waters of Beaver Creek for a bath. 

The dance had been nothing but a con- 
tinuous circling around the circle. hopping 
up and down and yelling weird songs that 
had meaning. Byt they enjoyed it. 
They determined to make a night 
of it. 

After a feast of dog meat certain bucking 
ponies were brought forward. They were 
handsome little beasts, strong and wiry. 
These were to be given to the visitors. It 
is not good form among civilized people to 
look a gift horse in the mouth, but Poncas 
do differently. 

Certain young bucks who had se- 
lected by their own to accept the 
first offerings of presents came forward, 
and they examined the flesh and bone o 
the little animals thoroughly. It was de- 
cided among themselves that a_ certain 
yellow and white spotted animal was the 
best of the lot. All of course wanted her 
She was untamed and unridden. 

The first to ride her one hundred yards 
won the prize. Little Elk was the first 
victim, Although a hunter and trailer of 
many years’ experience, he had no sooner 


no 
seemed 


been 


people 


| 


touched the back, covered with white and 
yellow spots, than he found himself tossed 
high and clear of the crowd. Pete Mitch- 
ell was next. He, too, suffered the same 
fate. p 

Then came Tall Bull. He won the ani- 
mal, but just by a scratch, for he had 
passed the line by but ten feet when his 
feet slipped from their qnoorings under the 
pony and he went spinning upward. How- 
ever, Tall Bull was the hero of the pony 
smoke, which lasted a week and followed 
every night much after the first night's 
proceeding. 

Three hundred ponies were given to the 
Poncas. In exchange the Osages took 
thirty Ponca women for brides, not forci- 
bly, of course, for the Ponca squaws were 
wooed and won under the regular forms of 
Indian courtship. It was a fair exchange 
of compliments, a trade which pleased both 
tribes. It was fitting that it should be the 
last, having been so successful. 

The festal season of the Southwest In- 
dians generally takes place during the 
holidays. On all of the reservations of 
Oklahoma, Indian Territory, and New Mex- 
fico one finds a varied assortment of sports 
during the holidays in Winter. The Poncas 
and Osages have their pony smokes every 
season, the Cheyennes their ghost dance, 
the Kiowas and Comanches their crow 
dance, and the Apaches their war. dance. 

The Arapahoes have a medicine feast and 
the Sac and Fox have the feast of the white 
dog. Tonkawas have what they term a 
peace festival, and the Otoes all join in a 
big hunt for deer and wild turkeys. The 
Wichitas, who are great poker players, 
hold gambling soirées, at which some long 
games are played and much money is ex- 
changed. 

The Kiowas 
persuaded in 
Christmas festivities, which are commend- 
able for their originality. They go into the 
forest and load an evergreen tree with 
presents for their people. The children are 
kept away from the tree until Christmas 
morning, when they are shown the tree and 
told that Santa Claus brought the tree in 
the night and planted it. 

Such events attended 
more civilized. 
for it, preferring 
‘Tonkawas, in their festal season, have gift 
of the brides. This is their marrying time, 
in other words 

Two great long lines of bucks and squaws 

They hands and com- 
dance. chief has 
and of 
off 
this 


and Comanches have been 


late years to hold regular 


only by the 
nothing 


The 


are 
The fullbloods care 
their wild dances. 


clasp 
Meanwhile a 
bandaged the 
dance he pairs 
coming in con 
to wed. The 


1 up. 
mence to 
passed along 
each. As they 
and the couple 
Way ure destined 
takes place soon after the dance, and the 


eyes 
them 

in 
wedding 


tact 


ecupied in celebrating. 
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Strange Beliefs 
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generally 
education 


N various parts of the world, 
in those countries in which 
is backward, strange superstitions exist 

with regard to the animal kingdom, Deep 
students of sociology and religion claim to 
in these beliefs a survival of the age 
when the creator was worshipped in the 
form of animals, as in ancient Egypt cats 
were deified and in India a sacred character 
was and is attributed to cattle, 

Perhaps Asia Minor is more rich in these 
crude and interesting fancies than any 
other country. When children hear an owl 
hooting from the cypress groves they cry, 
“Good news for us; good messages for 
you.” If they catch an owl they hold it 
up by the beak and chant, “ Palm Sunday 
how does your mother dance?"’ The 

but the habit 


see 


owl, 
meaning of the rite is lost, 
lingers. 

The crow is here looked upon as unlucky, 
and the children ery when they hear him 
cawing, “Eat your head whole!"’ The 
crow, in fact, has the distinction of being 
almost the only member of the animal 
kingdom who has a sinister reputation in 
all lands. Even the snake fares better. 

In Turkey the partridge is detested be- 
cause once it betrayed the prophet to his 
enemies, and its legs are red because they 
were dipped in the blood of Hassan. If a 
man kills a panther he is imprisoned for 
twenty-four hours and then is handsomely 
rewarded, The crane is respected and it is 
a crime to kill it. 
wealth of animal supersti- 
there considered the 
of luck, while the wolf, 
and pigeon looked upon 
The skin of a cat worn on the chest 
to cure consumption. “ To cure 
cataract in the take a black cock, 
make him look at look at it your- 
self, then throw on the ground, 
jump on a fence, times.”’ 
LAncolnshire that 
the wearing of a breast com- 
mands the obedience of all animals. To 
keep witches away they stick an animal's 
heart full of pins and keep it in the 
as a talisman. 


Poland has a 
The goat 
harbinger 


tions. is 
best 
crow, are as un- 
lucky. 
is alleged 
eye 
the sun, 


the cock 
and crow three 


In the belief is current 


toad's bone 


house 


In this country Maryland is perhaps the 
most credulous State with regard to animal 
portents and beliefs. If one is walking at 
night and a spider web brush the face it 
is supposed to mean that a ghost is fol- 
lowing, but in the daytime it tells that a 
stranger is coming. It is widely believed 
in Maryland that a horse has the power of 
seeing ghosts. 

A black cat crossing one's path foretella 
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disaster, but a cat coming to the house is 
an omen of good import 

The neigh of a 
death, which will come 
to which head 


neighs, 


of 
quarter 
he 


horse is a portent 
from the 
his is pointing when 

A curious and inexplicable proverb says, 
“It is good luck to see Mr 
Mr. Rabbit's 
Nights’ Ball." 

The hair of a dog, the skin of a snake, 
and the pelt of a black cat are believed to 
possess medicinal qualities, while the hand- 
ling of a toad is said to give warts, 

German-Canadians are full of supersti- 
tion, A white spider crawling toward one, 
the howling of a dog, the neighing of a 
horse, the sight of a snake are portents of 
death. The killing of a toad or the crow- 
ing of a hen foretells rain. “If the wild 
geese fly high look out for a gale." 

To kill a spider on one’s person means 
ili-luck, 

If the cat washes her face 
that visitors are coming. 

“If a bee stings, kill him and the wound 
will not swell.” 

“The back tooth of a hog and the blood 
of a black hen have curative powers.” 

“In the Fall, when the apples lie on the 
ground, the porcupines come out of the 
woods and roll under the trees till they 
are covered with apples, when they retire 
to the forest and eat their plunder at leis- 
ure.”’ 

In New England the sailors carry a 
talisman a bone taken from a living turtle, 
au pebble from a fishhawk's nest, or a small 
bone from the head of a cod. 

In Newfoundland and Labrador cramps 
are to be guarded against 
ing a cod’s head or a bone from a haddock 
caught without touching the boat. 

In Texas superstitious people carry a 
small bone from a fish's head, but the luck 
comes after the charm lost. 

In Massachusetts the most common talis- 
mans are the claw of a crab and the left 
hind claw from a crow'’s foot. 

Superstitious New Yorkers carry a 
round veal bone for good luck 

Kentucky negroes consider that 
erpillar brings fever. 
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Nothing in a Name, 


“There is nothing in a name,” says a 
veteran teacher. “I have a Sleeper in 
my class, and he is so far from being a 
sleeper that he keeps me constantly on 
the alert, and I have an Idler who 


really the personification of industry.” 
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The Tar Fashi ’ 


HE average boy will chew tar 
wherever he finds it, and when a 
building in course of erection near a 

schoolhouse reaches the tar period, there 
is apt to be trouble at school. This was 
the case the other day in a school up in 
the Bronx. Shortly after the opening ex- 
ercises, the teacher called Joe Weiner te 
the desk, and the following dialogue en- 
sued, 

“ Joe, what have you in your mouth?” 

"Far." 

“Throw it in the waste basket.” 

Ten minutes after the dialogue was re- 
peated. 

“Tom Bell, 
mouth?” 

Tee” 

“Throw it in the waste basket.” 

The next was a tall girl, Isabel Picket, 
almost as big as the teacher. By the, time 
Isabel reached the teacher's desk her eyes 
began to glaze with embarrassment. When 
ordered to throw her tar in the waste 
basket, her eyes grew glassy, and an ex- 
pression of horror swept over her face. 
She opened her mouth, inserted her thumd 
and one finger, and began to pull out tar. 
It had unfortunately stuck to her teeth, 
and she had realized her predicament even 
before she began operations. She slowly 
pulled until her arm reached its full length, 
still with the look of glassy horror in her 
eyes, Then the gravity of the class gave 
way. Isabel went to her seat and buried 
her face in her hands. Shortly after Claude 
Dunham was observed working his jaws. 


what have you in your 


When Claude went up to make his con- 
signment to the waste basket, he thrust 
his hand in his pocket in a casual way, 
and heaved in a second lump. It gave the 
teacher a new idea. 

“Is that all?’ she inquired sternly. 

“No, Ma’‘am,” said Claude, in a 
prised way. 

“Throw it all in,"’ she commanded. 

So Claude stood there and drew forth tar 
from various places of concealment about 
his person. The teacher watched in 
amazement, as he threw in more and more 
tar. Eventually he closed operations and 
went to his seat. Then the teacher freed 
her mind. She told the class that tar was 
the worst thing in the world to ruin fur- 
niture, and that if it got stuck to the 
desks it would have to be scraped off and 
the desks would have to be revarnished. 

“IT don't intend 
in this schoolroom,” she said: “I've sent 
four to the waste basket already The 
next one that has to go, and all that go 
after him, will keep me company to-night 
until I get all my papers corrected.” 

Now the boys knew what it meant to 
till “all the papers were corrected.” 
They had been there before. They looked 
at each other doubtfully for a moment, and 
then rose, as one body, and marched to the 
waste basket. There they stood in serried 
ranks, “ pegged’ tar. Then, having 
made provision that they should 
not led into temptation, they solemnly 
proceeded to their seats. 

The waste basket was heaped into a pyra- 
mid top. There was enough tar there 
to tar the roof of a house. 
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An Old Bell. 


Theodore Barton, a well-to-do farmer liv- 
ing near Lyons, Wayne County, has re- 
cently purchased from a resident of Alton 
a bell which has a history. It was brought 
to New York State more than century 
ago by a man named William Helm, who 
was in England, but had lived for 
some time in Virginia. Helm had been 
wealthy in England, but is said to have 
lost his money gambling, and came to this 
country to start anew 

Arriving in Virginia, he acquired a slave 
farm, and, finding it unprofitable after a 
few years, he set out in 1796 for New 
York State, crossing the entire State of 
Pennsylvania He brought with him some 
of his slaves. His outfit consisted of big 
wagons, in one of which he rode, while 
the balance of the loads consisted of pro- 
visions for himself and party. On the rear 
axle of his wagon a bell was hung to guide 
the slaves they followed through the 
unbroken country. Each morning the 
owner rang the bell, and all slaves were 
required to answer to roll call or take the 
penalty of a beating. 

Helm and his party 
point on Sodus Bay and 
began the pioneer work 
land and getting it ready 
The bell was there up on a pole, 
at night its ringing served to guide 
of the slaves who were astray in the 
back to headquarters. After some 
Helm, his the bell 
Sath, where spent his 
days. 

The bell was handed down from one gen- 
eration another, until it was finally 
bought the recent owner in Alton. Since 
Mr. Barton purchased it it has been hung 
in barn as a means of communicating 
with his It is relic of what 
is said to have been the only slave farm in 
Wayne County. 
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How He Got His News. 


New York City's flat dweller is a man of 
If he cannot have his morning 
delivered one way he can ‘an- 


resources 
newspaper 
other. 
One man who must have his newspaper 
early, before the doors are opened, hit upon 
the novel plan of putting a cord out of the 
window before he goes to bed When he 
gets up in the morning all he has to do ig 
to open the window and pull the paper up. 
This is not quite so exciting as pulling in @ 
bass or a trout, but the man is satisfied, 
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said. ‘I live | and since then all of the farmers of the 
need a cent.’ State have sought to follow their scheme, 
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HE woman who had lately moved over 
from Brooklyn sighed wearily. “I 
used to think I had found out every- 
thing there was to learn upon the ‘ servant 
question,’” she said, “ but since I began 
housekeeping in a Harlem flat I have had 
an entirely new experience in this line— 
one which women in any other part of the 
globe except Harlem never dream of."’ 

“ Dear, me, what on earth can it be!” 
exclaimed the woman who lives in Brook- 
lyn still, and who was quite sure she had 
suffered everything sufferable in that line 
of domestic woe. 

“It's because of the flats. They're so 
small, you know," explained the other. 
“When my husband and I, my two daugh- 
ters and the boys, are made passably com- 
fortable in what the agents call ‘nine 
rooms and bath,’ but what in reality should 
be described as ten medium-sized band- 
boxes, there isn't a nook or cranny any- 
where in which to lodge a girl. So it be- 
comes waste of time to apply at intelligence 
offices. Girls from those places don’t want 
to live at home, One simply has to inquire 
around the neighborhood for women who 
‘work out.” I'm not alone in my misery. 
I find that all my neighbors who have lim- 
ited incomes and large families have the 
same tale to tell. The ‘woman who works 
out,’ as we Harlem flat-dwellers find her, 
is an unknown quantity in other parts of 
the world. 

“At first, to tell you the truth, I was 
rather pleased with the idea My janitress 
told me of a woman who lived just around 
the corner on Eighth Avenuc She was a 

most respectable-looking 
agreed to come that afternoon 
the dinner I must say 
Then she 


handsome, wo- 
man, and 
in time to cook 
the cooking was excellent. 
parted quietly, after the dishes were 
washed, and there was no ‘company’ in 
the kitchen of evenings. And she arrived 
bright and early in the morning. For sev- 
all of us elated 


de- 


eral days we were with 
our experiment. 

“ Well, one morning I went out shopping, 
and happened to return suddenly about 
noon. I let myself in with my latch key. 
As I entered the hall the sound of whistling 
greeted me. It was beautiful, strong, 
clear whistling, and the tune was a lively 
dance music. I wondered which of the 
boys had gotten home so early. Then I 
noticed that the sound came from the 
kitchen. Wondering what it could mean 
I went to the kitchen door, which stood 
partly open, and looked within. There, to 
my horror, was my ‘treasure’ with her 
skirts held up above her knees, pirouetting 
around the floor in time to the music, 
which she whistled as she went. 

“*Why, Sarah!’ I exclaimed. 

“The dancing stopped suddenly. For a 
moment Sarah looked abashed as she faced 
me. Then she laughed and blushed. 

“*You see, Mrs. Brown, she explained 
with a coquettish glance and a touch of 
pride in her voice, ‘I have not always 
been employed like this. No, indeed! Not 
so long ago I was a champion high kicker 
in vaudeville. And—* 

“ But I waited to hear no more. That 
was too much for me. I was new at flat 
keeping then. That night I paid Sarah and 
told her not to return. 

* After that it was almost two weeks be- 
fore we found any one. who wanted to work 
out. Then a young woman came to the 
door one morning, and said our grocer had 
told her we were looking for a maid. The 
giris and I were so worn out with the 
housework that we would have welcomed 
anything at all that could handle a broom 
or wash dishes; but I was particularly 
pleased with this girl's appearance. She 
was evidently an American, and seemed re- 
fined and intelligent. I asked her in, re- 
joicing. 

“*I'm not a regular maid,’ she said 
frankly. I can't say that I've had any ex- 
perience in this line. But I've helped 
mother at home, and think I can make my- 
self useful for awhile—until I get regular 
work.’ 

“*You have a prpfession?’ I asked. 

“* Yes—that is—well, I'll tell you about 
it, Mrs. Brown,’ said the young woman in 
a burst of confidence. ‘ You see, I'm from 
Rockville, a small town up the State. I 
came down to get employment in a store, 
or office, or anything of that sort. I 
haven't found anything yet, and my 
money’s gone already. So I have to take 
what I can get. It's hard, but I must.’ 

“ Of course I warmly commended the girl 
upon her brave purpose, and engaged her on 
the spot. During the next.few days, how- 
ever, I had occasion to remark that for a 
girl trained under the eye of an old-fash- 

- foned mother in a ceuntry town Dorothy 


was surprising ill-versed in cooking. Still, 


. a my daughters said, she was better than 
nothing. 

“ Dorethy had one habit of the girl in a 
country town. She kept a diary. Every 
spare moment of her time she would draw 
forth a book and pencil, and scribble away 
industrioustly. 

“‘I atways kept one at home,’ she ex- 
plained, ‘and motber made me promise to 
write down everything, every day, and send 
it to her.’ 

“TI assured ber that I thought it a most 
excelient fdea. So I did, until ome day I 
happened to enter the kitchen unexpectedly 
while Dorothy was writing, and caught a 
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glimpse of the face of the diary over her 
shoulder, It's pages were covered with 
shorthand. 

“The truth flashed to my mind. 
fronted the girl at once. 

“ Dorothy,’ I said, ‘ you are a reporter.’ 

“She didn't seem even abashed. ‘* Oh, 
no, I'm rot, Mrs. Brown,’ she said with a 
little laugh, ‘ Don't be worried It is not 
a newspaper story at all. I am merely 
collecting statistics for a book on “ family 
life and cost of living in Harlem flats.’ 
Positively no names will be mentioned.’ 

“Imagine it, my dear! A_ sharp-eyed 
young woman taking notes upon one's fam- 
ily life; the amount of the grocery bills, 
&c, It almost threw me into nefvous pros- 
tration. Dorothy did not stay that 
day out. 

“T wish 
maid. She 
dainty little 
tremely proud. 
when she washed 


I con- 


even 


next 
with 
was CXx- 


could have seen 


was a 


you my 


pretty woman, 
which 


wore 


she 
rubber gloves 
the dishes, and old kid 
gloves when she swept. She served the 
dinner in the freshest of ruffled dresses, 
and was altogether delightfully careful of 
her appearance. When first 
shown the dining-room she up at 
the plate-rack. 

‘*Oh, what beautiful 
Brown,’ she exclaimed. 
“*Yes, Virginia,’ I said ‘Tt 
heirloom. I hope you will be very careful 


hands of 
She 


she was 


glanced 
Wedgwood, Mrs 


is a fumily 


in dusting it.’ 


“Oh, it is a treat for me to handle pretty 
china. I adore it,’ said Virginia. ‘You may 
not believe it, Mrs. Brown,’ she went 
‘But [ once had rare old Wedgwood 
self. Yes, and a fine home, and everything 
lovely. But my husband lost his money.’ 

“"That is very sad,’ I said. 

“Yes, but I'm hoping to have it back 
again soon,’ replied Virginia cheerfully. 
‘John's got a pull and will soon have a fine 
position. I've some handsome diamonds in 
pawn, I'm anxious to get them out. Dia- 
monds look so well on my hands.’ 

“ Altogether, Virginia was so much the fine 
lady that we always had an uncomfortable 
feeling that she pitying and re- 
marking our necessary economy Put she 
had been with us almost a month hefore 
she astounded me one morning by breaking 
forth with: 

‘It makes me feel 
that you can’t have more 
nights, Mrs. Brown. 
have enough.’ 

“Naturally I was offended and annoyed 
‘I have the best I can afford, Virginia,’ I 
replied. ‘Don'tyyou get sufficient?’ 

“Oh, yes, I get enough,’ she said, ‘but 
I think you ought to have more for your 
family.’ 

“This was during the Summer. We are 
all so fond of peaches that [ had them al- 
most every night. One afternoon, shortly 
after Virginia had expressed her views, I 
T found a small basket of peaches under the 
refrigerator. I recognized the basket as 
one Virginia had been carrying home of 
nights. My suspicions were aroused. 

“*T see you have put some of the peaches 
under the refrigerator, Virginia,’ I said. 

“ Virginia looked embarrassed. ‘I didn’t 
mean to mention it, Mrs. Brown,’ she said. 
‘But perhaps I had better explain. They're 
not your peaches. You can afford so few, 
and like them so much, that I bought you 
some on my way here. I thought you 
wouldn't know and I do so pity—’ 


“T was greatly displeaseu. “This is aon- 
sense, Virginia,” I said. ‘My family are 
satisfied, and you have no cause to be 
otherwise.’ And I insisted upon paying her 
for the fruit. 

“That night at dinner the storm broke. 
Virginia had removed the plates, and we 
sat waiting for our pneaches and cream 
After a short delay I touched the bell. No 
answer. Then one of my daughters went to 
the kitchen door. 

“ ‘Haven't you the peaches cut yet, Vir- 
ginia?’ she said. 

“In answer Virginia strode into the room 
carrying a basket of uncut peaches. This 
she slammed down in the centre of the 
table. 

“Cut your own peaches,’ she screamcd. 
‘TN cut no more peaches for the likes of 
you—people as poor as church mice. I'm 
as good as you are." With that she 
flouneced from the room 

“And only the other day, while the giris 
and I were walking In the park, a woman 
showily dressed in silk and furs leaned out 
of a hired hansom that passed by and be- 
stowed a condescending smile upon us. As 
she did so, she raised an ungloved hand to 
her hair, and there was a flash ef gems. 
It was a full minute before we could place 
the face as that of Virginia. Evidently her 
diamonds were out of pawn. 


“We put in three weeks of hard work be- 
fore another candidate turned up. Then I 
engaged a tall, nervous looking woman who 
presented herself. My dear, it seemed as 
though a fairy godmother had suddenly de- 
ascended into our kitchen. At that wo- 
man’s touch things seemed to fall to rights 
of themselves; the pans shone, the glass 
glistened, the simplest dishes were trans- 
formed as by magic into feasts fit for a 
King. We were unable to account for our 
good fortune till the end of the week, when 
I offcred the woman her money. She 

| wawed it aside. 

“*Now, if you please, ma'am, I wish 


on, 


my- 


was us, 


think 
of 
not 


so badly to 
for dinner 


You really do 
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‘T live 
with my brother and don’t need a cent.’ 
Then, noticing my surprise, her eyes filled 
with tears. ‘I'll tell how it Mrs 
Brown,’ she said. ‘ You see, every now and 
then the fit comes on me 
spree, and if I've the money about me, off 
I go. Now, please, ma'am, keep the money, 
and if one of those fits comes on and I ask 
for it, be sure not to give it to me urder 
any consideration. If I can't get it, the fit 
will pass, and in that way [ll overcome 
the curse entifely.’ 

“* But, Martha,’ I gasped, ‘ this is terri- 
ble.’ 

“*Tt's the only thing that brings me here, 
ma‘am,’ she replied. ‘Indeed, Mrs. Brown, 
if you want to know it, I trained in the 
kitchen of one of the wealthiest men in the 
I do, I'd be.making 
for my fail- 


you is, 


to go off on a 


and cooking 
month if it 


as 


city; 


S80 a one 


wasn't 
ing.’ 

“ For a while after this we felt extremely 
nervous in regard to Martha When 
weeks had passed without mishap, how- 
ever, we concluded that she had reformed 
morning she failed to appear in 
time for breakfast Shortly before 
she burst the kitchen, her 
gard, her eyes wild and sunken, 
streaming in all directions, and her clothes 


Then one 


hag- 
hair 


into face 


her 


awry. 
‘* Give me my money,’ 
‘Now, Martha,’ I 
those fits you spoke of. I 
the money.’ 
‘I wish 
man's voice. It 
fairly made me creep. 
“*Mrs. Brown,’ 
get drunk, and drunk I'll get 
give me the money, there'll be trouble.’ 
“My courage was not equal to the test, 
I gave it to her, and never saw her again 
‘To enumerate the successors of Martha 
would be to fill a volume. My dear, | have 
had an ex-teacher, who insisted upon cor- 


she cried. 
said, ‘this is one of 
won't give you 
heard that 


and qulet 


wo 
ite 


have 
was so calm 


you could 


she said, ‘I'm bound to 


recting our grammar and pronunciation; a 
modiste, who criticised the style and fit of 
our gowns; a stranded art student who 
wanted to rearrange the furnishings of the 
entire house, and who complained that the 
combination of colors in the parlor made 
her ill, and I don’t know how many others 
Just at present | am trying to accustom 
myself to the services of a singing teacher 
—temporarily without pupils—who practices 
scales while washing dishes, and who con- 
forgets that she must 
operatic airs while we are at dinner It is 
simply a question of which shall endure 
lopgest—the family’s sensitive ear for mu- 
sic or the family’s nerves. So far, the odds 
are all against the nerves.” 


How He Tipped the Porter. 
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OWELSON, the pioneer of American 
photography in a business sense, 
was a born humorist,” said W. A 


Cooper, the photographer, the other day. 


that way. Many years ago I went 
to Europe with him on a business trip, 
which turned out to be one of the pleasant- 
est jaunts I ever had. 

“They have a custom—or had—in the 
French hotels of sticking a number of can- 


dles in your room and charging you 1 franc | 
each for them, whether you light them or | 


not. Powelson never got reconciled to that. 
One day just before we left a certain hotel 
he said to me, looking round our room, 
‘Cooper, do we have to pay a franc each 
for all these candles?’ 

“TI said that was the usual charge. 

“*And all those porters and waiters 
down stairs will expect to be tipped, too?’ 
**I believe they will,’ I said. 
** How much?" 

“*Oh, about a franc, I suppose.’ 

“* All right, then." 

“He didn't say any more at the time. 
But next morning, when we were getting 
ready to start, I saw him taking the can- 
dies out of the candlesticks and putting 
them in his pocket. When he got down 
stairs, Powelson pulled one of those can- 
dles out of his pocket and handed it to a 
porter who was waiting for a tip from him. 
‘ Here's a franc for you. You can cash it in 


oa 


the office. 


Russians as Kansas Farmers. 
ANSAS has attended to the benevolent 
assimilation of many bands of stran- 
ger people. For forty years it has 
deen the terminal point on the route of for- 
eign subjects seeking liberty and the peace- 
ful pursuit of happiness. 


Kansas has taken in the uncouth and the | 


oppressed. It has given food, comfortable 
homes, and bank accounts. Into the heads 
of the generations born to them it has put 
knowledge of books and of the better things 
of this life. Yet this, the third generation 
of “ Elits County Russians" is not so very 
different from the sheepskin-coated people 
who came over in the steerage in 1874 and 
settled in Western Kansas. 

There are 4,000 Russians in Kansas, a 
thousand heads of families who do little be- 
yond raising wheat. They vote in elections 
as one man, they attend to their own busi- 
ness, and when others are talking about 
political reforms and plans to “save the 
country " the former subjects of the Czar 
only plow their land a little deeper and 
add more shekels to their leathern bags. 

Ellis County Russians live in town nine 
months in the year. In June they go out 
to the farms and harvest the crops sown 
in the late Autumn. Following this they 
thrash and care for the grain, seed the 
land again, and go back to town to attend 
the duties of the dairy. They plow their 
land about once in three years, but they 
plow-it deep and get good. crops. ¢ 

It was these Russians who first in 
duced into Kansas the Russian seed wheat, 


five | 


} 
noon 


| 
If you don't 


sing | 


| whole 


I believe he might have been a rival of | 
Mark Twain if he had turned his attention | 
over | 


} child. 


| and since then all of the farmers of the 
State have sought to follow their scheme, 
has been this growing of a 
foreign seed in the State. 
Every six or seven miles in Ellis County 
there is a Russian town. It is distinguished 
| for the its residences and the 
splendor of its churches. The Russian's 
home is as plainly furnished as possible, 
| but he lives well and eats of the best the 
market affords. The Russian boys in Kan- 
| SaS marry early, generally at sixteen, and 
only among their own race. 
The average family keeps but cow 
and only as many horses as it can work. 
| Russians have little faith in banks, and 
as a result they bury most of their money 
in the ground It said that in Ellis 
| County no less than a half million dollars 
in gold is buried. There are no banks in 
the Russian settlements. 


$0 successful 


squalor of 


one 


Is 


Looking After the Children. 
| HE ladies had been discussing the 
T subject of the care of children, and 
were relating some of their own ex- 

periences, when one of them said: 

My cousins had both planned to go for 
taking their dinner with them, 
of the servants, one of them 
the were taken ill and had to be 
dispatched instanter. Of course I volbun- 
teered to fill the breach as to the care of 
the children 

‘I watched the parents depart. The 
children also watched them, mounted in a 
row the balcony railing, and then, as 
the carriage swung out of sight, they 
swooped to the ground with a yell and 
started in the direction of the barn with 
the black Newfoundland at their heels. 
‘Suddenly I heard a terrible squawking 
the chickens, and, following the 
found several of them dangling in 
from strings. Will you believe it, 
horrible children had tied grains of 
to the ends of cords, and when the 
chickens swallowed these, had fed them 
more, until that first grain was well 
packed down, and then attempted to raise 
them by the cord, squawking, flopping, and 
| choking, this they called ‘dry fish- 
} ing‘! 
| “Of course, I took all the stuff away 
from them and drove the chickens off, and 
as I closed the granary door again, it oc- 
curred to me it would be a good idea to 
lock it and keep the troupe in there. But 
hardly half an hour had elapsed when the 
dog came running to the house greatly ex- 
and insisted in every way known 
to dog language that I follow him back. 
There I found the baby, who was not five, 
buried under what seemed to me a 
mountain of straw. With the help 
of the dog and the other children I suc- 
ceeded in digging him out. Then they ex- 
that, had locked them into 
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plained as I 


| the granary, there was no way of getting 
| out except by jumping from the windew to 


the strawstacks, and that reminded them 
how nice it would be to play ‘ heaven and 
hell’ a little while, which meant that Don, 
the oldest, should stand between the stacks 


and impersonate his majesty, while the 


| others tried to jump from the low stack, 


which was ‘earth, to the highest, which 
stood for ‘ heaven,’ and escape his clutches 
as he sprang for their feet. It seemed that 
the baby, in thus endeavoring to scale 
heaven's heights, had succeeded in pulling 
loose bundles of straw down, and the chil- 
dren added that they had been afraid to 
dig him out before I came, for fear he was 
dead! 

“TI scolded them, and sent them all off 
to the meadow, where there were no gran- 
ary windows or strawstacks, not even a 
tree to climb, only a few harmless calves, 
knee-deep in clover. In a short time a 
snorting calf galloped past the hedge, 
dragging something that looked like a 
I rushed to the gate as that blessed 
dog brought the frightened animal to a 
standstill, to find Nellie, next younger 
than Don, rolling over and over in the tall 
grass, her face scratched and bleeding and 
her clothes in ribbons. ‘We were only 
playing Alice in Wonderland,’ the others 


| explained, when I berated them for cruelty 


to their little sister, ‘and I'm not hurted 
any, neither,’ insisted that member of the 
quartet; ‘daddy says its good for noses tu 
bleed once in a while, anyhow; my, but the 
red queen did run!’ 

“*What do you mean by 
queen I asked. 

“*Why, don't you "member in the Look- 
ing Glass, how the Red Queen took Alice's 
hand and whirled her along for hours with- 
out ever moving an inch. Well, I couldn't 
get hold of the caif's hand, but we tied me 
to him with a rope, and—and—we didn't 
stop in the same place like Alice in the 


the “red 


ome 


| book!" 


“*Now come with me,’ I said sterniy, 
and marshaled the four off, soldier-fashion, 
to the lodge. ‘ Now, you go there and play 
in that fenced-in place,’ I said, ‘and Will- 
iams the gardener will see that you get 
into ne more wickedness.” 

“ There seemed nothing dangerous about, 
only an old spade or two and the hose. 
Quiet reigned till the luncheon bell rang. 
I took my seat at the table, but not a child 
appeared. After minutes of waiting, I uis- 
patched the maid on a tour of investigation. 

“She shortly returned with what I at 
first thought to be an armful of mud. It 
proved, however, to be the baby. They 
had ‘planted’ her, up to her neck in the 
earth, and watered her with the hose to 
make her sprout quick!" 


Aquatic. 
Jones—Too bad, that, about the submarine 
boat, isn't it? 
Bones—-What has-she done? 
Jones—Sunk. : 
Bones—AV ould you have her fly? 
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HE dogs of war are rifles, and they 
go by different names in different 
countries. In the Argentine Republic 

and Belgium the name is Mauser, but in 
Spain and Turkey they are Mousers, a 
title previously conferred on cats. 
Austria, Chile, Germany, Holland, and 
Reoumania call the dogs of war Mannlicher, 
but in Denmark, and indeed in the United 
States ten years ago, they were Krag- 
Jorgensens. They are Lee-Medfords in 
England, Lebels and Berthiers in France, 
Mann-Carcanos in Italy, Daudeteaus in 
Mexico, Kropatscheks in Portugal, Mouz- 
ins in Russia, Remingtons in Sweden, 
Schmidts in Switzerland, and Springfields 
in the United States. The last named, 
however, are a greatly improved breed 
over those of fifty years ago. 


If you will peep into a dog's mouth, or, 
better, that of a wolf, you will see four 
pointed teeth, called canines. They look 
for all the world like cartridges. There 
are similar teeth in your own mouth, but 
they would be sorry weapons in a con- 
test with carnivorous beasts, all of which 
have excellent piercing and lacerating 
weapons in their jaws. 

It would seem that the Creator in de- 
priving humanity of such weapons and 
at the same time giving them larger and 
finer brains, as much as said, “I want 
you to be cunning and thoughtful. Go to 
werk and make teeth or fangs sharper 
than any of these. Put wings on your 
teeth, so they may fly and bite, and 
springs in their limbs, so they may bite 
deeper and surer.” 

The rifle cartridges are 
fangs, and for this reason 
are called dogs of war. 


The family tree of the rifle would read 
somewhat in the following order—Breech- 
loading Rifle, son of Percussion Musket, 
son of Flintlock Musket, son of Matchlock 
Musket or Hackenbuss. Musket is old 
French for Hawk, son of Terquebus, son 
of Calverin, son of Arbalest, son of Cross- 
bow, son of Longbow, son of Bow, son of 
Nimrod. It will be interesting to trace 
this genealogy downward with greater 
care, remembering that you the 
canine teeth and all the complex apparatus 
of bone and muscle in the dog, you have 
also the missile and the mechanism for 
making it effective in the rifle and its 
ancestor. 
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The whole group are weapons for pierc- 
ing, cutting or mangling at a distance— 
they are missiles. The most primitive bow 
now in use is a long spindle of wood, with 
little attempt at differentiation of parts or 
ornaments. The Hawaiians, Samoans, and 
other brown Polynesians had no bows. The 
same is true of the Inca Peruvians. But all 
other uncivilized peoples had the weapon 
in some form. 

The Indiarr tribes about the Straits of Ma- 
gellan may be taken as the starting point 
in the long series of inventions. Their bow 
is a stick, consisting of inflexible grip for 
the hand, elastic wings to speed the missile, 
string to transfer the energy to the arrow, 
and the arrow itself, with rigid shaft, pierc- 
ing head of bottle glass, feathers to act as 
a rudder, and nock or notch for the bow- 
string. 

It device of what Emerson 
“that cunning little creature called man,” 
to take the place of his arm. In sooth, it 
is often written ‘arm.’ He had all sorts 
of murderous weapons before he made 
the bow—daggers, javelins, flints, 
clubs and_ slings, swords, and 
poleaxes, 

These, one and all, used up the elasticity 
of his muscle, operating gradually and in 
any direction, like a free-running machine, 
or most suddenly and in one direction, as 
any pent-up force will act when instantly 
released. The Fuegan bow is of the latter 
kind, an elastic stick in which the power 
of the arm is slowly accumulated in draw- 
ing and suddenly set free in releasing. I 
may be pardoned for dwelling a moment at 
this point, for human intellect was on the 
rack thousands of years devising firat this 
and then some other mechanism to hold the 
force of elasticity and then to release it 
suddenly. 

Starting out from the Fuegian bows, it 
is interesting to note how various savage 
tribes have constructed theirs, governed by 
the materials at hand and the game to be 
killed. No better method could be found for 
making this study than walk with the 
savages all the way from Magellen Strait to 
Point Barrow. The South American, Mid- 
die American, Eastern North American, 
and Rocky Mountain tribes all use the plain 
or self bow. 
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Here it is of blagk palmwood, there of 
hard tropical wood, in another place it is 
black wainut, Osage orange, hickory, ash, 
cak, or even willow, owing to the varying 
humors of Dame Nature. But over nearly 
the whole continent as well as in the entire 
negro, Malay, and European areas only the 
simple form was used. 

In passing, it will be well to notice a 
piercing projectile in the Amazon region 
and among Malay peoples that may have 
whispered in the ears of the men who have 
invented the arquebus; I mean the blow- 
tube arrow. There is a barrel to give di- 
rection to the missile, which is sent on its 
mission by the expansion of a gas, the 
buman breath, in the tube, and by another 


gas, produced by the explosion of the gun- 
powder, in the firearm. ‘No historic proof 
survives, however, that any collusion exist- 
ed. 

The perfection of the self bow was 
reached in England, as everybody knows 
who has read Roger Ascham's “ Toxoph- 
jlus " or Conan Doyle's ‘“‘ White Company,” 
or who has heard of Robin Hood, said to 
have been able to shoot a flight arrow the 
distance of a mile. 

On the Pacific Coast of America, in the 
interior basin, among the Eskimo, and 
throughout Asia the self-bow gives place to 
the compound or the built-up bow. In a 
few areas the ingenuity of man has had to 
contend against terrible odds, which, how- 
ever, have quickened his intellect to pro- 
duce on Hudson Bay a sorry-bow in three 
pieces, a grip and wings of bone lashed to- 
gether; or on the treeless regions of the 
Missouri a horn bow. 

But the tribes of California and Utah 
knew how to meke a broad bow of yew or 
other wood, to shred sinew from the shoul- 
ders, legs, and tails of animals until it was 
as fine as gossamer, to mix it up with glue, 
and to plaster it on the back of the bow to 
look very much like smooth bark. 

Herein was realized the climax of bow- 
making, to secure a rigid support on the 
belly and the maximum of elasticity on the 
back. But the most ingenious invention of 
savage man is the sinew-backed bow of the 
Alaskan Eskimo. He has no timber, only 
driftwood, but it will do for the columnar 
strain. 

After shaping this with broad wings and 
round grip, he makes a hundred yards or so 
of the best sinew twine or sennit, about the 
size of wrapping twine. This is laid on the 
back of the bow from nock to nock and 
caught by half hitches over various parts of 
the wings, forming one or two cables along 
the grip. These cables are often so related 
that they may be wound up to increase the 
tension. 

As soon as the string is drawn the ten- 
dency of the driftwood to snap is overcome 
by the many little sinew fingers grasping 
the wood and taking the strain. To put the 
question to the Eskimo in regular form it 
would ‘read: Given some driftwood about 
elastic pipestem and sinew cord, 
having no rigidity, to construct one of the 
best bows in the world. Result, the sinew- 
backed bow. I am not going to say that 
the Eskimo had no teaching from Asia, 
where in Japan, China, and in the south- 
western lands the compound bow of wood, 
rawhide, horn, &c., attained its best. 

The arrow has kept pace with the bow in 
calling forth the utmost ingenuity of man, 
both in its construction and use. Its sim- 
ple form is without separate parts. It isa 
javelin, a spear, or a harpoon discharged 
from a bow. Its working end is a repetition 
of these. To give directness and distance 
in its flight, shafts with two specific grav- 
ities and feathers have been invented, the 
effect which is scmewhat like the re- 
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sistance used by the Peruvians in steering 
their balsas. : 

Who first thought-to set a bow on the end 
of a stick and thus. form a crossbow I have 
been unable to find out. The Chinese have 
a powerful one for killing tigers, which is 
made up of plates, like a carriage spring. 
The Latin name is Arcus balistarias, 
whence arbalest. 

The first mention of it in England is 
about the time of the Norman conquest, 
and the weapon. was popular during 500 
years. Among the most skillful of ar- 
balesters were the Genoese, 15,000 of whom 
were in the battle of Cressy, (1346.) Frots- 
sart tells us that the rain one morning had 
wet the crossbow cords and rendered the 
weapons useless. But the English - bow- 
men had kept their bows in their cases and 
were able utterly to rout the Genoese. Pope 
Innocent II. forbade the use of this weap- 
on on Christmes as “ deadly and hateful 
to God." 

The arbalest consists of stock, bow, 
groove for the bolt, cord, nut or catch to 
arrest the cord, and trigger for release. 
According to the manner of stringing, in- 
ventors busied themselves in the centuries 
to improve the implement. The order of 
their production may have been thus: 
Crossbow, set with both hands; arbaléte a 
pled-de-birche, set with a lever; arbaléte a 
tour, set by means of a windless or moull- 
net, and arbaléte A cric, set with an ar- 
rangement of cogs, 

The killing distance of these weapons is 
put all the way from 40 to 100 yards. Only 
two bolts could be shot in a minute, while 
an archer would discharge a dozen. 

The inventors of gunpowder substituted 
the elasticity of a gas for that of wood or 
horn or steel and a tube for a groove. They 
also cut the shaft from the arrow. The 
trigger and nut remained, and in/a mys- 
terious way the spark released the invisi- 
ble spring. 

The Chinese may have made firecrackers 
before the Christian era, the Byzantine Em- 
perors may have thrown Greek fire 1,500 
years ago, Bacon and Schwartz may have 
concocted real gunpowder 100 years later, 
but Edward III. was the first to risk his 
life on his “‘crakeys [Greeks] of war" in 
his conflict with the Scotch in 1327. 

Cannon were not born until twenty years 
later. Small arms of any serious account 
began with the culverin, requiring two per- 
sons to manipulate it. These were in vogue 
when Columbus discovered America. The 
arquebus was the improvement on the cul- 
verin. The outfit of its owner consisted of 
powder flash, touch box, bullet bag, musket 
rest, and burning match. 

It is then an easy road through file and 
pyrites, wheel and flint, (sixteenth cent- 
ury,) flintlock, (1625-1842,) percussion caps, 
modern cartridges, and magazine breech- 
loading rifles. 

The genealogy of the rifle complete 
from the primitive bow to the latest arm. 
There were great jealousies between the 
three branches of this family 309 years ago, 
William de Bellay (1589) said of the cross- 
bows: “I would recommend them before 
the harquebusse, as well for their readiness 
in shootinge, which is much more quicker 
as also for sureness of their shot, which is 
never in vayne."’ As to the long bow, Sir 
John Smith (1500) avers that the change 
from the long bow to firearms was “ owing 
to the youth, inexperience, and of 
some men,” assigning eight for 
abolishing the musketeer. 
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HERE is no spot in Greenwood Cem- 
T etery more closely associated with the 
New York City of fifty years ago 
than what is known as the Mexican plot, 
and yet there is none of which the general 
public visiting that burial place knows so 
little; none that has been permitted to fall 
into a state of such surprising neglect. 

On entering at the main gate to the ceme- 
tery, the visitor who passes to the left 
along Battle Avenue soon reaches the An- 
derson mausoleum, from which, bearing to 
the right, runs Highland Avenue. A walk 
of perhaps 200 feet on Highland Avenue 
brings him near the crest of the hill, where 
he finds the Mexican plot, in which are 
buried several men from New York who 
perished in the war with Mexico. 

The plot crowns an eminence everlook- 
ing a large territory. It is circular in form, 
and the visitor is impressed by its unfin- 
ished and neglected state. An iron railing 
with granite posts incloses the ground, and 
in the centre stands a foundation stone 
intended to support a monument. 

In Summer curious structures of wood 
stand about, somewhat weatherworn, and 
bearing in faded black letters inscriptions 
of names, dates, and battles. Ten mounds 


| of earth mark the grass, and from each of 


them rises a signboard bearing a name. 
On the foundation stone rests a large iron 
urn, 

Nothing further exists in the plot to com- 
memorate an event which was the most 
solemn, if not the most noteworthy, of the 
year 1848, in New York City. Here He 
buried men whose funeral from the front 
of the City Hall on July 12 was attended 
by thirty-nine clergymen of New York and 
Brooklyn, the Mayors of New York, Brook- 
lyn, and Albany, and the Common Councils 
of New York and Brooklyn, at which the 
orator was John Van Buren, the son of the 
ex-President, then known familiarly as 
“ Prince John.” 

From every public building floated the 
flag, and from many private houses were 
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suspended marks of the universal mourn- 
ing. The beils of the churches tolled 
dirges, and from 2 P. M. until the ceremo- 
nies ended minute guns were fired, 

In front of the platform, in coffins, were 
the bodies of the fallen heroes on trestles 
with laurel wreaths, flowers, and swords 
resting on them. The area of the park, 
which then embraced the Post Office site, 
the adjacent streets, the windows and roofs 
of buildings, were crowded, the assembled 
throng being estimated to number 30,000, 


Yet of this occurrence the familiar cyclo- 
pedias give no reports, the local histories 
bestow upon it no attentiun. As these men 
who had died in their country's service 
were volunteers, their names do not rven 
appear in the Army Register. 


First among them was Lieut. Col. Charles 
Baxter, a native of New York, thirty-four 
years old, son of a soldier and the great- 
nephew of five men who had served in the 
Revolution. In 1845, when war with Eng- 
land over the Oregon boundary was threat- 
ened, he had helped organize a brigade fcr 
service and had become Colonel of one cf 
the regiments. 

Elected to the Assembly afterward, he 
resigned his seat when the war with Mexico 
began, and his regiment not being called 
into service he accepted the place of Lieu- 
tenant Colonel in another, the First Regi- 
ment of New York Volunteers. He partici- 
pated in the taking of Vera Cruz, where he 
routed some Mexicans while commanding 
a detachment. 

He was present at the battles of Cerro 
Gordo and Contreras, and at Churubusco 
had command of his regiment, Col. Burnet 
having fallen soon after the engagement 
began. 

It was at Chapultepec that Baxter lost 
his life. He was leading his regiment in 
an assault, and received near the wall of 
the castle two musket wounds from whicn 
he died. 

The flag of his regiment was the first to 
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float over the captured fortress. As Baxter 
lay dying his last words were a message 
to his father: “Say-to him that the New 
York regiment was there, and that I fell 
where I should have fallen—at the head 
of it.” 

The other men over whose bodies these 
ceremonies were held were Capt. James 
Parelay, Capt. Charles H. Pearson, Lieut. 
Charles F, Gallagher, Lieut. Edgar Chand- 
ler, and Lieut. Alexander S. Forbes. Capt. 
Pearson, whe was descerded from. a grand- 
father that served’ unijer Washington, had 
participated in the eritire Mexican cam- 
paign from Vera Cruz’ to’ Chapultepec, 
where he received the wounds from which 
he afterward died In the City of Mexteo. 


Lieut. Chandler, a native of New York 
and the sen of an army officer, Janded at 
Vera Cruz with Gen. Scott, and under Scott 
fought his way to Churubusco, where, at the 
age of twenty-four, he fell, mortally wounde 
ed, in the field, “while gallantly sustain- 
ing his colors.” Lieut. Gallagher, also @ 
native of New York fought at Vera Crus 
and Cerro Gordo and died in the City of 
Mexico of an illness due to privation and 
exposure. 

Capt. Barciay was a native of Albany, 
and had distinguished himself by gallant 
conduct all through the campaign. He «die@ 
suddenly in Mexico, while dressed in full 
uniform—as he had wished to die—" with 
his harness on.” 

The last of this company, Lieut. Alexan- 
der 8. Forbes, saw no service in the field, 
although he was a Second Lieutenant in 
the Second Regiment of New York Volun- 
teers. His regiment had not been ordered 
to Mexico, and this had given him much 
disapointment. Col. Baxter was his inti- 
mate friend, one whom he unquestionably 
loved, and when the Common Council of 
New York decided to have the bodies of the 
men brought home they appointed Lieut. 
Forbes, “who personally solicited the 
agency and produced strong recommenda- 
tions from the Baxter Blues.”’ 


Provided with a letter from William lL, 
Marcy, the Secretary of War, addressed to 
officers of the army and volunteer service 
commending him personally to their atten- 
tion and directing them to give him “ every 
facility consistent with the public interest 
in performance of the duty in which he 
was engaged,”’ he proceeded to Mexico. 

At Vera Cruz, in the Castle of San Juan, 
he found the bodies of Col. Baxter and 
Capt. Pearson, and then he proceeded to 
Mexico and procured the others. Starting 
home with them, he reached New Orleans 
in June, 1848. There he was taken ill of 
fever, and in the St. Charles Hotel expired, 

“ Thus,”’ says the official record, “‘ termi- 
nated the earthly career of one whose pros- 
in life were bright, leaving a wife 
and child to mourn over the loss of a pro- 
tector and father, and a large circle of 
friends to lament the untimely end of one 
of their dearest associates.” 
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the day following the ceremonies 
Hall the bodies were 
and “deposited in graves prepared 
their reception, with their bodies at 
right angles so as to form a Roman cross, 
head to head, on the centre of which a 
monument is to be erected,’ as stated in 
the official record. 
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graves, Pearson 
sleeps Baxter and Forbes lie 
side by Other members of the First 
New York regiment have since been bure 
ied there. One is Lieut. Robert M. Fle: yd, 
who took charge of the after The 
death of Lieut. Forbes and brought them 
home from New Orleans by way of the 
Mississippi River, Buffalo, and the Hudson. 
The others are Capt. Morton Fairchild, 
Lieut. F. G. Boyle, Lieut. James S. Mce- 
Cabe, Lieut. John Kline, and Albert Lom- 
bard. 
At the 
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now 


bodies 


time of the burial of 
his associates a _ military 
called the Baxter Blues 
known for many years as “ the Forbes As- 
sociation’ fired three volleys as a parting 
salute over the graves of the fallen heroes 
who were attached to them by more than 
the mere chances of war. 


Baxter and 
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John Van Buren in his oration called ate 
tention to the extreme youth of all these 
men. Moreover, they were almost all de- 
scended from men who had seen military 
service. With the exception of Lieut. 
Forbes, who was born in Quebec ef Scotch 
parents, his father having come from Aber- 
deen, they were natives of the States. 


When Col. Baxter started for Mexico his 
mother gave him a small Bible, which was 
sent back to her after his death. To Lieut. 
Forbes when he set out for Mexico to re- 
cover the bodies Mrs. Baxter presented the 
Bible with an appropriate’ inscription, 
When the personal effects of Lieut. Forbes 
came back from New Orleans, among them 
was found this Bible. The widow of Lieut. 
Forbes survived his death forty-six years, 
never discarding her mourning, and keep- 
ing this Bible until the last. Twice it had 
gone to Mexico, and twice has it come 
back after the death of its possesssor. 

Not only has no monument ever been 
erected over these graves, but in another 
way a strange fate has pursued Col. Bax- 
ter’s memory. In 1848 Grand Street east of 
Broadway, New York, was a popular and 
pleasing neighborhood, the home of re- 
spected families. 

From it went south to Chatham Square 
a street called Orange, which, as an honor 
to Col. Baxter, received the name of Bax- 
ter Street. The years that have passed 
have converted that thoroughfare into 4a 
home of squalor, ignoble poverty, and 
crime. Thus has the memory of an hon- 
ored and patriotic man become associated 
with dishonor, _— 
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the purely ethical side, in arousing a sense 
of the necessities of the Filipinos, and, 
second, from the business side, in afford- 
ing an opportunity to do a profitable busi- 
in supplying books and equipment. 
Even though theorists might deprecate the 
latter, averring that this element shou'd 
not enter into the calculation, it will prob- 
ably be appreciated by most people that 
the utilitarian interests will prove attract- 
ive to a considerable number of people. 

There is no question about the necessity 
for educating the ignorant Filipinos. Even 
though it may appear to be a hard task, 
it will no doubt be pleasant to learn that 
it isn’t such a difficult matter after all, 
for the reason that practically all Filipinos, 
particularly the better cl are in earnest 
when they undertake to acquire an educa- 
tion. It means much to them in a number 
of ways, and if those who doubt could see 
how eagerly the little brown men seize 
upon every opportunity to learn the lan- 
guage of the new rulers they would be 
encouraged to think that something had 
been accomplished already. 

Two widely separated impulses influence 
the Filipinos in their efforts to learn. A 
portion, who ardently long for independ- 
ence, understand that the more they know, 
the sooner they will be likely to be given 
their independence. 

Another portion understand that without 
education neither they nor their sons can 
ever enter the profitable Government serv- 
ice. These two divisions include practically 
all there are in the islands which it is nec- 
essary to consider at present. 

If a native is disposed to neglect educa- 
tional opportunities, some of his wiser 
friends will continuously urge him to study. 
None of them seems to question the results. 

For more than a century the advance in 
education in these islands has been small. 
Possibly it might be said with much truth 
that there has been retrogression instead 
of progression, But if the advance in 100 
years has been slight, as shown By results 
the ease is bad enough without making it 
worse. 

Numerous wars among the people have 
been accompanied by the burning of school 
buildings. There have been riots, during 
which schoolhouses have been raided and 
the teachers killed, while ladrones have 
frequently descended upon the schools in 
the interior and carried off the equipment, 
and many of the pupils to hold for ransom. 
This was because only the children of the 
wealthy could go to school. The poorer 
ones could not afford it. 

Whatever may have been the reason, the 
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Spanish authorities did very little to Itm- 
prove this lamentable situation. Possibly 
they couldn't, but it was more probably 


due to indifference. Petty officials might 
have shared in the proceeds from the ran- 
soms paid, provided they ignored the raids 
and let the offenders go unmolested, At 
any rate, the raids were seldom followed 
with punishment and for a century went 
on unchecked. 

The change has been marked since the 
Americans took possession. For eight 
months or more scarcely anything was done 
toward improving the school system, oth- 
er matters occupying the attention of the 
new governors. But after the rebellion had 
been crushed and the Filipino fighting 
forces scattered, the American officials 
turned their attention to the remodeling of 
the school system, 

They introduced plans by which the edu- 
cation of the children could be carried on 
systematically and properly. Commandiog 
officers of various districts made a rough 
census of the children of school age. 

A serious situation was discovered. In 
cities where at least 1,000 children ought 
to have been in school frequently not 100 
were actually in attendance. And those 
who went were indifferently supplied with 
books and equipment. The books were often 
worn and second-hand publications from 
Spain. 

The desks were broken benches. Only 
quill pens were used, made from the feath- 
ers of poultry, and the ink was a thin, 
watery fluid which faded quickly. Every- 
thing connected with thé administration of 
the system was conducted in the most 
slovenly manner, and probably a consider- 
able proportion of the money raised to 
carry on the schools went into the pockets 
of dishonest officials. 

The Americans soon made a change. Sol- 
diers acted as truant officers and under- 
took to ascertain why children were not 
in school. Usually the excuse given for non- 
attendance was lack of supplies and no 
money to pay the teacher's salary. These 
difficulties were remedied as far as possi- 
‘ble by ordering equipment from the United 
States, charging the cost to the civil fund, 
which is maintained largely from the tevy- 
enues of the islands. It was slow work 
at first, but the progress was notable, and 
success encouraged the workers to continue. 


The start resulted more happily than was 
anticipated. Compulsory attendance was 
not necessary very long. Soon it was the 
other extreme that bothered. The ques- 
tion was how to supply all who applied 
with proper material. 


Now the local authorities have the mat- 
ter well in hand in most localities, and all 
ere working toward the same end. If the 
present situation is an indication of what 
may be expected, within a short time the 
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Possibly if the factors which have been 
briefly touched upon previously were left 
out of consideration, the eagerness would 
be less marked, but it must be remembered 
that the desire for ultimate independence 
is strong and the natives are working hard 
to deserve it. On the other hand, until in- 
dependence does come, profitable official 
positions under the present form of gov- 
ernment will be numerous; but they re- 
quire educated men. Consequently fathers 
are selecting their brightest boys and ed- 
ucating them carefully that they will 
be fitted to fill these positions. 

Beyond these two is a general desire on 
the part of the better classes of natives to 
secure an education, and so far as obser- 
vation goes, this desire is no more proml- 
nent now than it has been for some years, 
possibly for some generations. Perhaps 
the stimulus of more encouraging official 
conditions has strengthened the desire, but 
those who know the upper classes of Fili- 
pinos say that it has always been present, 

These influences are working to bring 
about the very conditions the United States 
authorities want, consequerrtly there is cor- 
dial co-operation in every effort made by 
the Filipinos to impreve their school sys- 
tem and enlarge the attendance 

Speaking in a broad sense, so long as a 
people has no use for an little 
exertion will be used to acquire one. For 
generations the only means of communica- 
tion between towns in the Philippines has 
been poor roads, practically tracks. There 
were only occasional mails, hence there 
was little use for the people attempting to 
communicate with each other. The only 
means of conveying communications was 
by runners, or bullock carts, which were 
cumbersome, slow, and expensive. 

But now, with the mail bags of the 
United States Army constantly moving 
from one place to another, in which the 
mails of the natives can be carried, the in- 
centive to write letters strong. Busi- 
ness firms are conducting their affairs as 
is done in a civilized community and the 
most likely son or employe is chosen to 
learn to write so that the correspondence 
of the firm can be proper:y conducted. 

The necessity for books that teach 
rudiments of writing in both the native and 
English languages. The Filipino 
books that are provided with lines which 
serve as a guide for every letter. He likes 
the letters very large, and they have been 
known to select books sent out as modeis 
for sign painters, in which the script was 
very large. 

Native teachers cling tenac’ous y to very 
large type, but when done with instruct- 
ing and learning, they go to the other ex- 
treme and write so fine that the writing 
is almost illegible. The native “ hand is 
crewded, compared with the freer, more 
open American style. The reason of this 
is that paper is very scarce and the small 
writing is adopted from economical ino- 
tives, 

In many departments of the civil service 
native employes are absolutely essential, 
For instance, in the revenue service, 
native clerks can secure details which 
would be denied American clerks, but 
which are necessary for the completion cof 
the invoices and reports. 

In other branches of the service this same 
thing is true. The Filipinos realiz® this 
and are taking their sons from the plan- 
tations or the sugar mills and putting 
them into the schools. And as most of 
these people are well to do, it isn't a case 
of economy. They invariably purchase the 
best material procurabie. 

The books wanted are American. There 
is no trouble in getting the little books of 
languages, which began to be common 
soon after the American occupation. These 
little books have English and the various 
languages of the islands arranged so as 
to correspond. 

They are in use by every one and are 
carried about in the pocket. When a cer- 
tain word is wanted, the book is opened 
and the word hunted out. Both Americans 
and natives de this. , 

The books most wanted now are gram- 
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.mar-school editions ef spellers, arithme- 


ties, geographies, and readers. There is 
little use for higher books, because the 
colleges which have been under the care 
of the friars are closed. It is the masses 
which must be educated. 


For the next score of years there will 
be plenty of work to do in educating the 
masses, and while it will not be best to 
close colleges entirely, it will probably 
bring most satisfactory results to consol- 
idate them and employ the best teaching 
talent obtainable. If some publishers 
would issue books with the lessons !n both 
English and the native tongue side by side, 
as has been done in a few Spanish editions, 
the great desire of the natives would be 
gratified. 

It is pathetic to see the late officers of 
the rebel army doing their utmost to learn, 
believing that through education wil! come 
independence, without realizing the diffi- 
culties which beset them in learning sume- 
thing so entirely foreign as the. wisdom of 
their overlords from beyond the. Pacific. 


eagerly they are working and: there seems 
a bright future ahead for a race that is so 


determined to adopt the one thing which 
will make them a civilized nation. 
Bome of these officers are well trained, 
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having been at school in Spain or else- 
where. In some of the towns native police 
add to their salaries by teaching the chil- 
dren a few hours each day. 

The equipments of the native schools in- 


cluded desks which are much like those 
made in'the United. States. What few 
schools have been open have been con- 
trolled by Spain, and it was but natural 


that Spanish manufacturers should secure 
contracts for equipment. The _ schools 
have usually been in departments of the 


old Spanish convents, for there plenty of 


room could be had and the heat of Summer 
was tempered by the thick stone walis. 
The private schools were principally in 


houses and nipa shacks. 


Nowhere else on the globe can such 
handsome wood for making school furni- 
ture be found. Mahogany and black wal- 


nut can be supplied as cheaply as pine at 
home, so primitive are the means for 
cutting this timber and working it up into 
lumber that it is never utilized. Even if 
it were possible to secure the lumber it 
would be impossible to make it up except 
by the slow hand process 

Some of the massive tables made in this 
way are marvels of beauty, the hand carv- 
ing on the legs and edges being artistic and 
rich. Light tables for teachers are required 
as well as desks, the only ones available 
being the heavy, handsome sort just men- 
tioned. Dealers in these goods should find 
ready sale for a good proportion of their 
output, 

Probably 
trade by 


yet 


the best way of securing this 
establishing agencies for the 
distribution of books and supplies. One 
might be at Manila for the Northern por- 


tion of the islands and Iloilo for the South- 


is 


ern portion. The agencies at these two 
places should carry liberal stocks of all 
supplies, including books, stationery, 


slates, slate pencils, inks, pens, globes, &c 

hen smaller distributing stores should 
be sought in the smaller cities and towns 
throughout the islands. It probably would 
not be necessary to open special stores at 
present, but stores in other lines of busi- 
ness could be utilized. The books and vta- 
tionery should be sent to these stores in 
small lots as required, and then sold to | 
as wanted. 
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The amount of business done outside the 
would be considerable because 
there is a general desire to secure the 
white man's basis of superiority. This is 
illustrated by the fact that scores of young 
men are studying nights in the diction. 
aries carried by soldiers and othérs. If 
they buy the books they would pay 
almost any price for them. 

For handling the furniture it would prob 
ably be the best plan to utilize the present 
furniture A year ago such a thing 
was unknown in the islands, but snow 
there are a number. Furniture was either 
imported from Spain or was made by hand 
from the native woods. 
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Mostly the people went without ‘urnf- 
ture, excepting such rude makeshifts as 
Savages have constructed for ages. Now 
those who have been enterprising enough 
to establish small furniture stocks ure 
having a good trade. The addition of 
school furniture would be welcome 


Anything heavy, like books, though they 
can be strongly packed in cases, is apt to 
break unless the boxes are strongly bound 
with metal straps. Frequently books ar- 
rive spoiled by dampness because the cases 
have burst on the transports. They shoujd 
be packed in small cases. Heavy ones, that 
is, over 100 pounds, are too heavy to han- 
die with the facilities available, and in the 
rough tumbling about which they get they 
are often broken anu the contents injured 
or spoiled. The cases should weigh, say, 
™) to 100 pounds for convenience in hand- 
ling, preferably the lighter weight. 

In case the goods are going to the inte- 
rior, the lighter weight is necessary, since 
they will go on pack animals or on the 
backs of men Moreover, nearly all the 
freightage of the islands is handled by the 
little brown men, and they are not as 
strong as the freight handlers of America. 

Books should be packed in water-proof 
paper, and If it is insect-proof, so much the 
better. Consignments of books have been 
ruined by worms which burrow through a 
box from side to side, making holes 
through everything in their way. Furni- 
ture should be carefully packed in burlap 
or similar protective material. Otherwise 
it will be badly damaged in transit, or may 
be rendered worthless. H. A. 
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WASTED IN POSTAGE STAMPS 





6s 
jcans are just about the mos: 
wasteful people on the face of the 
round earth,” said a in an 
up-town branch postal other 


OREIGNERS tell me that we Amer- | 


clerk 
the 


stamp 
station 








day, ‘‘and I guess that is about the case. j 
I know it's so, if we waste other things 
the way we do stamps. 
‘Considering the A ean instinct for 
the acquirement of adthsire, and the fact | 
that stamps are as good as money in this 
country, it is hard to understand just why 
such 2 huge amount of money is literally 
thrown away every year by wasting | 
stamps 
"Maybe you think I'm exaggerating 
the truth when I say huge sums, but that's 
just because you are not in a position to 
see what goes on. Neither am I person- 
ally, but stamps are in my line, and | 
take pains to ask the delivery superin- [ 
tendent and the receiving clerks a few 
things occasionally, and what they te!! 
me is astonishing. 
‘i don’t think it can be saying toc 


much to say that Uncle Sam is much more 
than a million dollars in pocket every year 
as a result of carelessness in the use of 
stamps. The Governmen: never 
anything by such carelessness, and always 
gains. 

* How miany do you put loose tn a drawer 
of your desk or in a corner of your pock- 
etbook or wallet and never think of again 
you come across them, aged and 
while rummaging about months 
ever thinks of 
They 


loses 


until 
decrepit, 
later? Of course nobody 
even trying to redeem such stamps. 
couldn't if they tried it. 

“T shouldn't wonder if you iost twenty 
cents’ worth of stamps yourself in this 
way every year. Now, the population of 
Greater New York is approximately 3,500,- 
000. “Supposing that the waste of the sort 
I am talking about averaged twenty cents 
annually, the total would be something 
like $700,000 in Greater New York alon-. 
You may think this is putting it pretty 
high, and perhaps it is, for of course a 
good part of the population of the city 
consists of children, and then there are 
other clasrves who seldom use stamps, but 
it is pretty pinin that sevecrat hundreds 
ef thousands ef dollars are lest to Uncle 
fam in this city every year in stamps 
that ere paid for and never used. 

“ Hot weather used to be responsible for 
more gain for the Post Office Department 
than any other one cause. Stamps were 
ruined by the thousand because the gum 
melted, and they stuck to one another. 

“The little oiled paper books of stamps 
that are sold now and that are getting to 
be so popular have interfered with this 
source of Governmental revenue. They 
separate the gummed edges so that they 
cannot stick together. 

“Then there's another practice indulged 
in by many advertising and business firms 
that puts a. good deal of coin into Uncle 
Sam's pocket in the course of every twelve- 
month, afid that's the practice of sending 
out unsolicited letters asking for trade or 
patronage of some sort. These are often 
accompanied by stamped and addressed en- 
velopes for a reply that in the majority of 
cases is never made. 

* I suppose, as a matter of fact, not one- 
tenth of them ever elicit replies. Thus the 
stamp that has been paid for is not used 
and the Government is paid for work not 
done. A few business houses that I know 





of collect such envelopes and redeem them 
when they have got enough to make it 
worth their while, but very few take the 
trouble to this. There are thousands 
of reply postal cards, that are never 


do 
too, 
used 

“ Lots of people are careless about put- 
ting stamps on envelopes and paper wrap- 
pers. The result is that often before the 
stamp has been canceled it fallen off 
and the letter is held up at the other end 
of the line until postage is paid. 

A great many more folks put on too 
much postage. They slap on two five-cent 
Stamps to a package that needs only one. 
They are too busy or too indolent to take 
the trouble to find out whether a package 
requires 5 or 10 cents postage. It is amaz- 
ing how ignorant well educated and intel- 
ligent people often are about such a com- 
mon matter of information as the postal 
rates for different classes of matter. They 
pay for their ignorance, too, and pay well, 
altogether. 

“Of course there is no way in which to 
tell just how much money is wasted in 
these different ways, but it must be plain 
after what I've said at it's a pretty big 
fortune every year. The beauty of it is 
that the Government always gets the bene- 
fit of any mistakes. If too little postage is 
put on a letter Uncle Sam simply holds it 
up until the difference is paid. If too much 
is put on, Uncle Sam simply pockets the 
excess to which he is not entitled and 
says nothing. 


has 


. 
Strenuousness in Oyster Bay. 

HEN President Rooseveit was a can- 
didate for Governor of New York in 
the Fall of 1898, he was the cause of 
breaking up one enthusiastic demonstration 
in his own honor. It was at his home in 

Oyster Bay. 

He was just back from the Spanish war 
and the glamour of the Rough Riders was 
at its brightest. Wherever he went hats 
were in the air and there were cheers for 
“Teddy” One day Col. Roosevelt had 
guests who remained under his hospitable 
reof over night. They were political friends 
and admirers who had gone to see him to 
discuss the issues of the campaign and the 
methods of presenting them. 

Early in the morning, after a late talk 
with the candidate the night before, the 
guests were awakened by the tramping of 
feet up and down the stairs and through 
the halls, to the accompaniment of all man- 
ner of shouts and hurrahs. It was little 
after daylight and the drowsy campaigners 
imagined they were away on the whirlwind 
trip with their candidate amid the shouting 
multitudes. 

At length one of them, fully awake, arose, 
partially dressed, and opened his door to 
learn the cause of the commotion. He saw 
in the hall the Roosevelt boys—Theodore, 
Jr., Archibald, Kermit, and Baby Quentin 
organized as a band of paraders. Theodore, 
Junior, under a Rough Rider hat, was in 
command, and at the moment he was dis- 
covered, had halted his company and was 
shouting: 

“Three cheers for.Teddy, our next Gov- 
ernor.” 

Presently Col. Roosevelt appeared and a 
few strenuous remarks gave evidence that 
he was already governor there. In three 
minutes the paraders had. broken. ranks 
and vanished and quiet reigned in the 
heuse, 
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GOWNS WORN BY 


WOMEN OF FASHION 





RS. WILLIAM DOUGLAS SLOANE 
has a velvet gown in the sweeping 
skirt and Eton coat fashion, Topped, 

as it usually is, by a rather flat and small 
toque of velvet of the same sable shade as 
the frock, with a feathery nigrette rising 
at the left, it suits her well. The skirt ts 
not too sweeping. The mistake often made 
by small women is in having too long a 
train, which, instead of adding inches and 
dignity to the stature, seems rather to em- 
phasize the lack of height. The skirt of 
Mrs. Sloane's frock has strappings of silk, 
and the Eton coat closes in front, dropping 
slightly to a point, and with it she wears a 
superb sable boa and muff. 


Miss Cary, in black velvet, also an Eton 
coat and skirt, but on a different order 


from Mrs. Sloane's, is a picturesque figure. 
She carries herself well. Not to carry 
one's self well when tall is a fatal defect. 
This skirt had a longer train, and the coat 
did not cover the belt in the back, This 
belt was also of velvet. Several gold but- 
tons in the centre of the back brightened 
the black. The coat in front pouched wef 
and came quite low. Her cape boa had 
ends that nearly touched the floor, and she 
carried a muff to match. Her moderately 
large black velvet hat had a smooth, flat 
brim, perhaps three inches wide, lifted, but 
not turned back, at the left, and several 
pale-pink roses blossomed against her hair. 
bons 

Mrs. William M. V. Hoffman, rich 
brown velvet with golden lights, is still an- 
other exponent of the charm of the Eton 
coat and plain skirt costume. Her skirt 
had no applied flounce, as the two above 
mentioned exhibited. It touched all the 
way to the back and was there perhaps two 
inches longer. The back had at the top the 
effect of two narrow box plaits, fastened 
down to perfect smoothness, The coat was 
unusually attractive, and was trimmed with 





in 


lamb and white lace. The back fitted 
smoothly, with two applied box plaits run- 
ning from the centres of the shoulder 
seams to the centre of the back at the 


waist line, and from there extending in two 


square tabs some three inches below the 
waist. It was cut to close in front, and 
had a vest of the black fur edged with 
white lace. Lines of fine black chenille 


were drawn through the meshes of the lace 
and outlined a portion of its design. The 
front bloused, the effect being obtained by 
a single plait at each side. The belt of the 
coat was of lamb, irregular in outline at its 
top. The full sleeves were drawn into deep 
cuffs of the black fur. These cuffs were 
straight and close at the wrists, but ran up 
the sleeves in deep, sharp points for six or 
seven inches. Mrs. Hoffman's hat was a 
small, round and flat-topped turban toque, 
matching her frock, and having an aigrette 


at the side. 
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The velvets and corduroys are also much 
in favor for young girls. Miss Kathleen 
Neilson wears a street costume of deep 
stone gray corduroy, and this, too, has its 
Eton coat. The skirt flares well by goring, 
and its decoration consists of bands of 
stitched black satin, each, say, two inches 
wide and ten inches apart, the lowest per- 
haps eightcen inches from the ground in 
the back and twelve in the front. These 
bands do not meet but end perhaps twelve 
inches apart in points. The tight-fitting 
coat, coming together in the front, has 
black bands of the same width stitched 
around its edges, and the coat-shaped 
sleeves have the same finish. With this 
costume Miss Neilson wears a set of silver 
fox furs and large black hat, somewhat on 
the boat shape, trimmed with ostrich tips 
and plumes to match. 


- -@-—— 
Mrs. James M. Doudge has a handsome 
dinner gown of palest gray satin veiled 


with gray silk gauze, the latter showing 
tiny figures in black, in shape like the links 
of a chain, scattered at regular intervals, 
say, an inch apart, over it. The skirt is 
piain from the V-shaped belt to within 
sixteen inches of the floor. The lower 
knife-plaited flounce is of gauze, edged 
with ai rose ruching of the same, 
and above this falls another flounce— 
each of these flounces being twelve inches 
broad—of gauze with appliques of sprays 
of white lace and black lines. The 
yoke and elbow sleeves are of gray gauze 
unlined, trimmed with the lace appliques, 
which start from the bust line, where the 
yoke ends, and slant up and in at the neck, 
finished by a _ straight plain stock of 
gauze, relieved by three rows of silver 
spangies and fastened in the back by a bow 
of white tulle. Two narrow frills of 
gray gauze with tiny appliques in black 
and white, finished at the yoke at the 
bust line and across the back, and the el- 
bow sleeves have similar frills, only wider. 
—-e— 

Mrs. Heinrich Meyn, at the marriage of 
her sister, Miss Agnew, to E. Howard Mar- 
tin, wore, as matron of honor, a costume 
of old French fashion, in cream-colored 
brocade, the flowers of pastel shades. The 
trained skirt was long, and the coat, with 
long ends in the back, fitted tightly. The 
sleeves came to the elbow, where they 
Qared, and where immensely broad cuffs, 
probably ten inches across, and stiffened, 
Were turned back on the sleeves. These 
cuffs were pearl trimmed, and pearl passe- 
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menterie was used around the wide flat 
collar and the vest of the coat. The 
hat worn was set back from the brow. It 
was large and of black velvet turned up 
at the side. Delicate white lace trimmed 
the crown, and drooped gracefully over 
the upturned side in several narrow frills. 
—@—— 

Mrs, William Bunker, another sister of 
the bride, had on an exquisite gauze frock 
with a Louis Quinze coat of delicate pink 
panne velvet. The trailing skirt had a 
deep flounce, apparently two feet wide, 
and crossing it horizontally were shirred 
pleces of the gauze, perhaps three inches 
wide, and shirred a quarter of an inch 
from their edges, thus forming little ruf- 
fles. These shirred pleces were put on 
every five or six inches. The gauze was 
white and had tiny garlands of small pink 
roses strewn over its surface. Mrs, Bunk- 
er’'s hat was a small one of black velvet 
trimmed with white and black ostrich tips, 
and she donned, when leaving the church, 
a large long coat of brocaded white satin, 


—o——- 
The bride herself—Miss Elizabeth Agnew— 
was in white satin, cream tinted. The 


long, square French train was edged with 
folds. The close-fitting bodice was draped 
all over with Honiton lace, applied in soft, 
secant, vertical folds The shkeves were 
long and coat shaped. The veil was 
of Honiton, and was quite wide, so 
it draped well in full folds from the 
coronet effect in front, and in the back 
fell possibly eight or ten inches below the 
waist. Her bouquet was unusually pretty, 
and consisted of two irregularly shaped and 
very long sprays of feathery small white 
flowers. 


also 
that 





misses, Bessie Martin and 
Caroline Dew, who were the bridesmaids, 
had on unusually pretty frocks made ex- 
actly alike and topped by the same style 
of bats, but one wore rose pink and the 
other apple-leaf green—the shade of apple- 
tree leaves when they first appear. The 
material was dotted silk gauze. The skirts 
were accordion plaited, and some ten inches 


The two little 


below the waist garlands of white lace 
roses were appliqued, and from these the 
short skirts flew in loose plaits. The 


waists had deep-tucked yokes finished with 
roses, were appliqued, and from these the 
yokes were tucked and  bloused. The 
hats were of black velvet, not too large. 
and had clusters of black ostrich tips nod- 
ding at the front. Each carried, suspended 
from her arm by wide pink ribbons, 
yellow hat of Leghorn straw, upturned and 
filled with clusters of pink roses. On leav- 
ing the church each donned a long, loose 
coat matching to exactness the shade of 
her dress, 
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Miss Muriel Delano Robbins, daughter of 
Mrs. Price Collier, made her début the 


other day in a creamy white taffeta gown. 
It was a princess frock in effect, with 
lengthwise tucks in clusters, the tucks very 
narrow and each its own width from the 
next. Insertions of curving bands of pale 
yellow lace, also lengthwise, were used 
with good effect in the bodice and skirt, 
and on the sleeves. 
—" a 

Mrs. Henry Clark Coe, at the luncheon 
of the New England Society of Women, of 
which she was formerly President, was 
gowned in a liberty satin, the white back- 
ground being nearly covered by large leaves 
and curving flowers of red. The skirt had 
at its lower and trailing edge two narrow 
ruffles of the satin, with lace between 
them. The bodice, close-fitting in the back 
and pouching a little in front, was striped 
vertically by insertions of cream-colored 
lace a little over an inch in width. The 
stock was of the lace, and the coat-shaped 
sleeves were finished in lace at the wrists 
The hat worn was of ample size, a black 
velvet affair with black ostrich feathers 
as a decoration. 

o—— 


Mrs. I. Townsend Burden at the Bagby 
musical morning on Monday was in a strik- 
ing costume of black relieved by a plastron 
on the waist of pale blue, silver-spangled 
The lower parts of the sleeves were long, 
wrinkled, cuffs of pale blue, striped verti- 


cally by the narrowest possible bands of 
black, and where the cuffs joined the 
sleeves midway from the elbows to the 
hands, bands of pale coral red were set. 


Mrs. Burden's hat was a rather large tri- 
corne shape of several shades of the coral 
reds, with an aigrette of the same shades, 


0 @—. 


Mrs. George F. Shrady at the same af- 
fair wore a street gown of heavy velvet 
cheviot in black and white, chief y black. 
The skirt swept well, but did not train, 
and had, some two feet from the floor in 
the back and perhaps eighteen inches from 
it in the front, a scrollwork of inch-wide 
black silk braid. This was the sole trim- 
ming on the skirt, which was cut without 
fullness around the hips. The Eton coat 
had a rather deep and plain _ postilion 
back, and across the shoulders ran twist- 
ed bands of the silk braid, while a square- 
cut cape collar projected out over the 
edges of the shoulders. The bishop sleeves 
were drawn into cuffs trimmed with the 
braid and velvet, and black velvet was 
used in touches on the standing collar and 
the front of the little coat. Mrs. Shradv's 
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hat was a large toque formed of small 
bunches of tiny grapes of different colors 
with a little of the foliage. 

-—-®©—- - 

Miss Catharine Clark often wears a gown 
of black velvet. The skirt clings and is 
plain. The Eton coat has an unusually 
full box-plaited postilion back, and this 
flares and shows the white satin lining. 
A heavy collar of white Irish point, stx 


inches deep in the back, extends out over. 


the tops of the sleeves—the latter a cross 
between bishop and coat in shape—and 
thence down the sides of the open front. 
An effective vest of white satin; covered 
with lace and relieved by straight lines of 
black, runs from the throat to below the 
belt line. The sleeves have wide, turned- 
back cuffs of the Irish point, over velvet, 
and are cut very flaring. The hat Miss 
Clark dons with this costume is of white 
beaver, a rather wide boat-shaped affair, 
trimmed with a plume of black a‘grette 
feathers. 
ea women 

Mrs. Joseph Pulitzer at a recent concert 
was gowned in a magnificent frock of 
broadtail trimmed with white fur. The 
skirt was long and plain, and gored to make 
it of the proper fulness. The Eton coat 
had wide revers and a deep collar faced 
with the white fur, and perhaps two inches 
from the edges this white fur showed an 
inch-wide line of broadtail. The turned- 
back lapels disclosed a bodice of white lace. 


The bishop sleeves ended in white fur 
bands. The hat topping this unique gown 
was unusually handsome. It was very 


large, and almost flat. The underbrim was 
white, and thrust through the facing were 
several quills in Liack and white. The top 
of the hat was white, its folds describing 
circles and edged with black, and in the 
centre a large butterfly bow of black velvet 
was fastened, and from this bow black 
wings and white wings extended back to 
the outer rim. 


— 
Mrs, lewis Cass Canfield wears a simple 
tailor frock of light gray cheviot. The 
skirt, a walking length, has a rather nar- 
row applied flounce, headed by a band of 
gray taffeta, possibly two inches wide, 
stitched at intervals. The coat is the 
simplest form of Eton. Mrs. Canfield’s hat 
is a soft gray felt, rolling a bit, trimmed 
with gray plumage applied flatly to brim 
and crown, and starting a little to the right 
of the centre and-extending well around to 
the left is a splash of searlet silk. 
—@e-— 

Mrs. Poultney Bigelow wears an effert- 
ive black velvet skirt and Eton coat, varied 
a bit in its mode from the styie of 
applied bands as to trimmings. In this in- 
stance a two-inch band of black taffeta be- 
gins in a point six inches below the centre 
of the waist in the back, and is brought 
forward over the hips and narrows down to 
a point perhaps eighteen inches above the 
floor tn the front. Here the ends cross and 
proceed down the skirt. The coat has a 
little skirt, possibly two irtches deep, and 
fiat, and this adds to the depth of the 
jJacket’s blousing point in front. The same 
effect appears on the jacket as on the 
skirt—a high point in the back, the bands 
running over and meeting at the waist and 
the jacket fronts closing between. A full 
black ostrich feather boa was worn and the 
large, low, black velvet hat was encircled 
with sweeping black ostrich plumes. 


usual 


Mrs. Eugene Reynol's taste in street 
gowns runs to unobtrusive colors and cuts, 
but with much originality and chic. 
of them is a dark cloth, 
black, a Venetian material. The 
is cut to flare, and is long in front 
and not much longer in the back. The 
coat, which fits smoothly and is perfectly 
plain, falls almost to the floor in the back, 
and is gracefully curved up the sides to the 
front and within a foot or so of the waist 
line. The edges flare the least bit and are 
left plain. It fastens with plain black but- 
tons and in single-breasted fashion up the 
front. The hat was a small, round toque, 
matching the frock in color and having an 
aigrette at the side, 

—_—? 

One of the handsomest frocks seen at the 
Bagby musical morning was a rich deep- 
brown velvet throwing off golden lights. 
The sweeping skirt had at its lower edges 
and at intervals of two inches for a foot 
and a half up the front and two feet in 
the back bands of sable fur an inch wide. 
The Eton coat had two applied box plaits of 
the velvet in the back, and under the outer 
edges of these wide bands of white lace be- 
gan, and, continuing under the arms, end- 
ed under the full front of the blousing 
jacket. Lines of sable ran from the throat 
to the lower edge of the front. The bishop 
were gathered into cuffs trimmed 
with rows of sable, and the hat worn was a 
large sable toque, raised quite high at the 
left, and having draped around its edges a 
fall of white lace. A sable muff and boa 
ompleted the symphony in browns. 


One 


almost 
skirt 





sleeves 


New York’s Bogus Dressmakers. 


IRE fiashed in .the of the com 
plainer, and the girl at the desk waa 
equally wrathy. 

“We have looked 
“and find that 
dressmaker and 
discount."’, 

“What eall a bona-fide 
maker?'’ demanded the complainer. 

“A person who does something besides 


eyes 


you 
you are 
therefore 


up,"’ 
not 


said, 
a bona-fide 
not entitled 


she 
to 
do 


you dress- 


home sewing,’ said the girl at the desk. 
“A person who has at least one regular 
customer, besides her mother and sisters 


and aunts.’ 
The comolainer was so mad that 
vould say was, * Pll see about this."" 
she stalked away. 
The girt at the desk sighed. “I suppose 
she'll put the blame all on me,” she said, 


all 
Then 


she 





. whirh itneletad that larga hate chanld ee 
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“but it isn't my fault. I am only obeying 
orders. And, anyway, she isn’t really a 
dressmaker and has no more right to a dis- 
ccunt than you have. She does all their 
home sewing, and perhaps makes a waist 
now and then for a friend, but that doesn’t 
make a dressmaker out of her, according 
to our way of thinking. 

‘We are simply overrun with requests for 
discount from amateurs. It would seem that 
New York had been turned into a big dress- 
meking emporium and that one-half the 
pepulation was trying to get a discount at 
the shops for the other half. 

“We wouldn't mind extending courtesies 
even to these pretenders if they didn’t 
abuse their privileges so. They are not 
content to get their own things at a re- 
duced price, but they try to ring in all their 
relations and passing acquaintances on the 
discount system. Even dry goods stores 
have a few rights, and we have to draw the 
line somewhere. If we didn’t, we might as 
well reduce all our goods 10 per cent. and 
be done with it.” 


€@ Remarkable Dinner. 


REMARKABLE dinner was that in 
honor of the woman who had charge 





of the Porto Rico exhibit at the 
Pan-American Exposition. It was served 
to ten people at a cost of $100 a plate. One 


of the dishes—barsch A la polonaise—wa3s 
the Polish national soup, a dish that takes 
six days to prepare. Much of that time is 
consumed in making ready the stock. This 


is done by fermenting the juice of red 
beets, which gives the rich crimson tint 
to the finished soup. Into this is intro- 


duced the following extraordinary combi- 
nation: Fresh pork, Frankfurter sausages, 


knuckles of veal, beef, ducks, cabbages, 
mushrooms, carrots, &c. 
-- es - 


Another and decidedly new dish at this 
dinner—crosnes du Japon sautés au beurre 

was made from a new tuber imported 
from France but originally grown in Japan. 
This somewhat resembles the oyster plant 
in appearance, and in flavor suggests both 
celery and artichokes. Fillets of young 
bear and a salade Romaine et coers 
d'artichauts were other features. This salad 
required an enormous number of French 
artichokes, as only the hearts were 
served with rum in Roman salad fashion, 


used, 


-———@— 


Immense seedless English hothouse 
grapes in Maraschino and 
in tiny shells of ice were another delicacy. 
also served, stuffed 
pate foie gras. The birds were 
turned inside out, and the bones 
extracted; then, being returned, the birds 
were filled with the livers. The ices ap- 
peared in the shells of land turtle. One of 
the wines used was the last of its vintage, 
Thorndyke, No. 7, 180), and at $20 a bottle 


steeped served 
Boneless 
with 
first 


quail were 


de 


added materially to the bill of costs. 

The menu cards at this feast were 
Autumn leaves—oak leaves— with the 
names painted in gold. The other cards 
were of birch bark, the moss and 
lichen being left on the back. The table 


was hewn from a block of wood and the 
top was left uncovered, save for the cen- 
trepiece of moss and green orchids. Im- 
bedded in the moss and flowers were tiny 


electric lights, inclosed in orchid-shaped 
green glasses, and these electric lights 
bloomed all over the room and furnished 


the only light. 





The floor of the room—the Empire room 
at Deimonico’s—was spread with moss and 
scattered with Autumn leaves, and its 
sides were lined with pine trees, while the 
eeiling was overlaid with vines and inter- 
lacing branches, so that the place seemed 
a woodland glade. The chairs, which were 
constructed of the branches of birch trees, 
were taken away as souvenirs. 


- Some Bad Breaks. 








T was her first reception. She was 
anxious to make an impression. She 
succeeded, though not exactly as she 


had intended. 

She had read somewhere that the presid- 
ing genius of a famous salon had a gracious 
way of greeting her guests with “ At last!" 
ind receiving their leave-taking with a 
regretful ‘‘So soon."” Desiring to appear 
conversant with other languages, she, how- 
ever, committed the noted French woman's 
words to memory, and determined to use 
them as her own. 

It was somewhat past the hour when her 
first arrived, and was greeted with 
“ Si Aware of the time, she was 
mystified silence, especialiy 


guest 
tot! 
reduced to a 
as all others were met with the same amaz- 
ing salutation, until at leave-taking, the 
words “ En Fin!” threw light at last upon 
the situation 
“Tt recalled,” 
story told of 
from her first trip abroad. 
marvelous gowns, and 
phrases, even the simplest of which she 
was continually misapplying. One day she 
received some caller in a négtigé creation, 
and, at one master stroke to call attention 
to her garb and her erudition, she an- 
nounced: ‘fF didn't keep you waiting to 
dress, but just ran down to see you so, in 
my nom de plume.’ ” 


narrator, “ the 
on her return 
She had many 

few foreign 


said the 


one woman 


a 





Her Dilemma. 

She was weeping bitterly. 

“Why, my dear, what's troubling you? 
Something terrible must have happened to 
make you so thoroughly miserable,"’ said 
her girl chum. 

* Well, it's just this,” said the tearful 
one “Golf makes me tired I can't 
dunce, and dancing exhausts me so that I 


can't golf.’’ 


so 
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E was a cold-hearted, unfeeling man 
at the ferry ticket office window. It 
was during the rush hours, and the 
girl was hurrying to get through to take 
the boat which was in the dock. Her 
change was in her pocket and she thrust 
her gloved fingers into it, pulled out a 
penny, which she could tell by the thin- 
ness, handed it in at the window, grabbed 
the ticket which was ready for her, and 
hurried on, only to be called back by 
frantic shouts. What could be the matter? 
She turned wondering to find the ticket 
man refusing a small tintype of her pretty 
sister, which she had handed him by mis- 
take, 


It was unfortunate that this should have 
happened on the man's wedding tour, but 
it was on the return trip and did not make 
s0 much difference, for by that time the 
new wife had learned how inordinately fond 
her husband was of desserts. Upon the 
oceasion of this story the husband had 
partaken of three different varieties of 
dessert at dinner. That would have been 
all right, for he knows his capacity, if the 
next morning had not developed a rough 
sea. The man awakened with a feeling 
of unpleasantness, and those three desserts 
gave notice of making trouble. The new 
wife was overcome with sympathy, the 
steward was sent for and was equally 
sympathetic, a well-tipped steward 
sure to be, but he demurred at the order 
he received to bring the sufferer a cup of 
coffee with a liberal allowance of cream. 

“Oh, my dear,” cried the new wife, 
will surely make you ill.” 

“Worst thing you could take, Sir,” vol- 
unteered the steward; ** you will be sure to 
be sick after it.” 

* Bring me that coffee as I ordered it, in 
a hurry,” shouted the sick man, who was 
not in a condition to parley. ‘* What do I 
Want except to be sick."’ 

The coffee arrived, the man was sick 
sure enough, but, rid of those three dis- 
comforting desserts, he arose, dressed him- 
self and went to breakfast with a ravenous 
was not sick again during 


as 


_-_ 


appetite, and 


the trip. 
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It was one of the best filets of sole ever 
eaten Every one can remember morsels 
of fish served on a large hot plate, the filet 
itself frequently cold from the passage 
from a down-stairs kitchen through a long 
dining room, even when served at a good 
hotel. This filet was served as such things 
should be, on the dish on which it was 
cooked, which happened in this instance to 
be a bent and shabby looking tin platter 
which hardly gained dignity by the small 
silver platter upon which it, in turn, was 
served. But the fish was smoking hot, as 
it had come from the oven, and in taste it 
Was something to dream of. Any house- 
keeper with a sense of taste for good cook- 
ing could prepare it if she cared to take 
the time. There was a foundation for the 
dish of creamed spinach. Upon this was 
the fish, and over this a thin layer of 
mashed potatoes, to which a little cheese 
had been added. When the whole had been 
combined it had been placed in the oven to 
brown delicately, and become thoroughly 
hot, and there was a dish fit for a Queen. 


--¢ — 


This is what the economical young woman 
did. She needed one of those pretty little 
jackets of silk, wadded and warm, to wear 
under a light outside eoat. She found just 
what she wished in one of the shops, but 
alas! it cost six whole dollars. She made 
up her mind to take it the first time she 
saw it, for it was the identical thing she 
needed, but she hesitated at the price and 
decided to “ think it over."" But this was 
the case in which the woman who hesitates 
is saved. 

“I could make you one of those with but 
very little trouble and for half the price,” 
exclaimed the young woman's sister, hear- 
ing of the coat. That was too good an of- 
fer not to accept at once. The materials 
were purchased, and almost in less time 


than it would have taken to go to the shop’ 


and buy it, a pretty jacket was made, ex- 
actly as good as any that could have been 
found in the best of shops, and it cost only 
$1.50. It was made of China silk, it will 
wear for a long timé, and the girl feels 
that she has made a clear 4.50, 

— 

“Nervous breakdowns,” says the woman 
who has been through a sufficient number 
of experiences to break down two ordinary 
women, “are caused more often than 
many people think by selfishness in the 
people who suffer from them. They brood 
upon their troubles, which may be real 
enough to be sure, but which they would 
be more likely to overcome if they gave a 
little more thought to other people upon 
whom the same troubles may press more 
heavily than upon themselves. There are 
many benefits which come from unseffish- 
ness aside from its purely moral charac- 
teristics. Unselfishness and Christian for- 
titude will keep a woman from a nervous 
breakdown many more times than she 
would believe.” 

—_@— 


‘A plate collector who has many beautiful 
things in old English blues, photographs 
many of them, and prints them on blue 
prints, brushing out with shellac everything 


| 


is } 


HAT 


WOMENHERE | » 
+ AND THERE «| 4%, 


in the photograph besides the plate. The 
photographs, when completed, show the 
blue plates standing out distinctly and look- 
ing almost as real as the genuine article. 


There was a girl at the matinée the other 


day who, though she removed her hat when | 


the curtain went up, oddly enough put it 
on again when the curtain went down. 
She was young and pretty, and there was 
no reason why she could not stand the full 
light of the theatre. She was in any 
amount of danger not only of ruffling her 
hair, but of getting her hat on crooked 
each time. There are frequently women in 
the theatre who do not remove their hats 
until the last moment when the curtain 
is going up, even when the row of 
in which they are sitting is filled and there 
is no danger of their being obliged to rise 
for some to This latter is the 
reason many women do not remove their 
wraps when reaching the theatre. 


seats 


one pass. 


—€ 

It is difficult to believe now that it 
only two or three years ago when the pa- 
pers were filled with the complaints of men 
who were obliged to watch the play over, 
under, around some woman's big hat. 
Then the managers took a stand and no- 
tices—which still remain on many _pro- 
gramines—requesied the women to remove 
their hats. In some theatres the 
just before the play began walked down the 
aisles after the manner of the 
street crier, requesting the removal of hats, 
and there was every little while a struggle 
between some who considered 
the management, 


was 


or 


ushers 


woman 


she coerced and 


was 


old-time | 


' 
that | 
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which insisted that large hats should not 
be worn during the performance. Now it 
is seldom that a woman attempts to wear 
a hat any kind, It regarded as a 
mark of ill-breeding to do so, a sure sign 
that the woman who errs does not belong 
to the metropolis—that she is country bred. 


of is 


@— 

The New York Society of Ceramic Arts 
held its annual exhibition last week. There 
are always some pretty new things there to 
be seen. One set of chop plates painted by 
Miss Ficrence Allen was charming. There 
was a plain edge of a deep green, and on 
one side of each plate a spray of pea pods 
in the natural pale green shade. A _ big 
tankard, tall and straight, was delightful 
for the decorations introduced into it. The 
top of the tankard was of solid gold, and 
upon this was painted a peacock, the colors 
of the feathers blending beautifully with 
the rich-hued bunches of grapes which 
were also used in the decorations, the vines 
running in lines up the sides of the tankard 
the white surface, inclosing the pea- 


over 


| cock like a medallion and branching off to 


show more clusters of purple grapes. There 
was a deep band of green at the base, and 
below that more gold. Miss Emily Peacock 
of Brooklyn had some delightful coffee 
cups with conventional designs in the bor- 
A punch bow! by Harry 
Sheradin of Pennsylvania was _ painted 
strawberries on the Inside, the 
punch cups showed different fruits on 
inside. The of bowl and cups 
in conventional design. 


ders in soft blues, 
with and 
little 
the 

was 


outside 


Among the treasures of Annie Russell, 
one which has an honored place in a cabi- 
net with many quaint and curious things, 
is a handkerchief of Bernhardt's presented 
her by the great French actress. The 
two women, so radically different, have a 
special point of union in a truty feminine 
liking for pretty handkerchiefs. This hand- 
kerchief, a pretty little lace-trimmed af- 
fair, has Bernhardt’s name upon it in 
seript, the of letters and the finest 
of embroidery, all by the actress 
herself. 


to 


finest 
done 





Nurse’s Memories of Queen and Empress. 


NE may find people around every cor- 
O ner in New York whom they would 

never suspect of any but the most or- 
dinary experiences, yet whose have 
been full of odd and interesting happenings. 
Such a one Mile. L. D. Odou, a clever 
and brainly little Frenchwoman, who was 
the first pupil and for years the inti- 
mate friend of Florence Nightingale, in 
whose family she resided. 

Her first work was as a mere girl upon 
the battle fields of the Franco-Prussian 
war. Immediately after, under the direction 
of Miss Nightingale, she laid out and es- 
tablished the work of “ district nursing” 
in the slums of London. She established 
the first hospital for the insane in Indias 
She had the Empress Eugénie as a private 
patient for months. She was the assistant 
physician in charge of two Prince 
the reigning house of Russia, residing for 
three months for the purpose in the im- 
perial palace at St. Petersburg. Her recol- 
lections of these people, gained during such 
intimate association, are of interest. 

‘Miss ‘Nightingale,’ she “was 
woman apparently stern and cold, but real- 
ly of great warmth and ‘kindness of heart. 
Her most salient characteristic was the 
quality of weighing every word and action. 
In my association with her I never knew 
her to say a word she did not mean. She 
was a woman who had a high conception 
of the authority of her position. 

“She exacted the strictest discipline and 
obedience in those under her. Her interest 
in the work of her life was illimitable. She 
directed the work from her sick bed, and 
was never too ill to plan and advise with 
those who came to consult her about it. 
She was a woman of remarkable force of 
character. When a young girl she informed 
her father than she would never marry; 
that she did not care for married life, but 
intended to devote herself to public work. 
She never swerved from that purpose. 
Thongh wealthy in her own right, she 
dressed in such a way that a stranger 
would take her for a poor Woman. Tall, 
fair, and slender, a plain black gown and 
nurse's cap made her usual garb. 

“ After her service during the Crimean war 
she turned her attention to the necessity 
for district nursing in the London stums. 
There were nine of us who established it 
under her direction in 1876, 1877, 1878, and 
1879. We districted the slums, and estab- 
lished a district dispensary in each, with 
doctors and nurses in charge night and 
day. 

“The first Winter was the terrible one 
of 1876. There was awful suffering from 
cold among the poor, and we visited night 
and day, caring for the sick in the lowest 
sections of the city. Queen Victoria was 
in sympathy with Miss Nightingale’s work. 
They were warm personal friends, Miss 
Nightingale often being a guest at the 
palace and the Queen often visiting her at 
her home. ‘ 

“Queen Victoria had genuine sympathy 
for poverty and sickness. When she visited 
St. Bartholomew's Hospital, where I re- 
ceived my training, she would go to every 
bed in the hospital, shaking hands and 
speaking with every patient. And she never 
left the ward without speaking sympa- 
thetically with the nurse and assistant. 
Queen Victoria would go to the poor with 
a basket on her arm. That was <omething 
Empress Eugénie never did. 

“The Empress would give money when 
it was expected of her, but she never gave 
personal interest or sympathy. That illus- 
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is 
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the difference between the 
men, The Queen was filled with the idea 
of the duties of her position—what she owed 
to the people. The Empress never thought 
of herself as owing anything to the people 
The charm and grace and winsomeness of 
the Empress have been commented upon 
until they seem to surround her like a halo 
But all these attractive qualities were for 
her social equals. 


trates 


“She was not a favorite with the subor- 
dinates of her household She was a 
haughty woman, never speaking to those 
who served her unless it was necessary 
She lived for society and amusement. Court 
life and the attentions of men made the 
flavor of her existence.” 

Mademoiselle tells a little story of Miss 
Nightingale which throws an amusing side 
light upon that austere heroine. The nine 
girls who were establishing the district 
nursing in London were all of them under 
twenty-two years of age. Being youthful, 
they felt the need of relaxation, and 
planned a little party. Mademoiselle, the 
youngest and smallest of the was 
deputed to lay the matter of this festivity 
before Miss Nightingale for her approval. 
The great lady listened, and then a smile 
of amusement crept around her lips. 


** My little Frenchy,” said she, * 
always be a kid.” 

The two Russian Princesses for whom 
Mademoiselle cared were Yousopuf and 
Kochakoff, second or third cousins of the 
Czar Alexander. Both were members of 
his Court, and had suites of apartments 
in the palace. Before she went there, a 
medical friend, who understood the situ- 
ation, had a contract drawn up, in which it 
was specified that she was to hold the po- 
sition of ‘“‘ assistant physician.” 

* Otherwise,” said he, “‘ they will regard 
you and treat you as one of the serfs. If 
your position as a professional! is defined, 
they will accord you the treatment of that 
class." 

In consequence, Mademoiselle had a 
suite of apartments, was treated with 
courtesy, and given a medal by the Czar 
upon her departure. The atmosphere of the 
palace she describes as one of idleness, 
luxury, and fear. 


class, 


you will 


“They roll in wealth,” she says. “ Money 
flowed like water. But the mental atmos- 
phere was like that which surrounded Em- 
press Eugénie, only more indifferent, more 
hard, more cruel. They ignored the lower 
classes in thought and sympathy as well 
as action. 

“They would give money for charitable 
purposes, if it seemed politic to do so, but 
they gave no interest or sympathy with it. 
In America you can start a charity with 
5 cents, for if the cause is good you keep 
on interesting more people. 

“In the Russia that I knew all charitable 
effort was sporadic. The high-class women 
of Russia are brilliantly intellectual, ac- 
complished, and educated, but it is all for 
themselves. They never think of using any 
of their powers for others. Yet the whole 
gay, pleasure loving atmosphere of the 
palace was permeated with fear of Ni- 
hilism.”” 

The man whom Princess Kochakoff after- 
ward married became a Nihilist, and both 
of them are now exiles in Siberia, 


Before the Fall. 


Was that a Fall apple eaten by Adam and 
Eve? 


No. It was eaten just before the Fall. 
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One Bargain-Counter Woe. 
HEN the music student had got to 
W the door the girl who paints called 
her back “Say,” she said, “ you 
don't happen to be in need of a pair of new 
gloves, do you?” 

The music student looked at 
colored ends of her fingers, doubtfully. 
don't know,” she said. “If they are all 
right—the right size, the right color, and 
everything—I might be able to use them. 
Are you going to give me a pair?” 

‘I had thought of it,’ said the girl who 
paints. ‘I'm afraid you are a little too 
particular, but you can look at them, and 
see what you think of them.” 

She took from the top drawer a pair of 
rough street gloves and handed them over 
gingerly “T've offered them to ever so 
many other before this,"’ she said, 
“but they have always been returned with 
thanks, just like manuscript.”’ 

The music student pulled at the fingers 
and examined the “They don't 
look bad,” she “ What the 
matter with them?” 

The girl who paints tilted back heavily. 
“IT suppose,” she said, ‘that you have 
heard that it is bad manners to look a gift 
horse in the mouth, but since you have 
chosen to disregard good form and inquire 
mind telling you 


the dis- 
“7 


people 
a 


clasps 


so said. is 


into particulars, I don't 
what is the matter 

‘Those gloves are bargain gloves. I used 
to be a regular bargain fiend. I spent half 
my days clawing over the bargain counter, 
but if I ever claw over one again I want all 
my folks to disown me The day these 
gloves were put on sale I was down town 
by 9 o'clock. Early as it 
several thousand women there ahead of me, 
but I rushed right in where any self-re- 
specting angel would have feared to tread, 
and began to paw around with the rest of 
them. 

“The gloves were 


wus there were 


all alike, except in size 

just this shade of mouse gray—and there 
were about a million pairs on The 
cost #5 cents a pair. The girls behind 
the were rushed to death, and of 
course we didn't have a chance to try any- 
thing on, but when the price was taken into 
consideration it seemed ungrateful to mind 
a little thing like that, and every one of 
those thousands of women went away with 


sale. 
was 
counter 


a pair of gloves. 

“They didn't fit, of course. The fingers 
were so short that they wouldn't come be- 
low the jomt, and the lower clasp 
wouldn't meet over my wrist by an inch or 
when I remembered that they had 
45 cents I made up my mind that 
appearance was another thing that didn't 
count, and that 1 must wear them anyway. 

I put them on the very next afternoon. 
The car J down town in was like a 
perambulating woman's clubroom. There 
were two men and thirteen woman aboard, 
and after we had settled down and com- 
menced to stare at each other and through 
the car windows in that idiotic way peculiar 
to street car passengers, I began to iook at 
people's gloves I felt so uncomfortable in 
my own was the reason I did it, I think. 

* With the first glance up and down those 
rows of silent figures J] thought I'd 
have a fit. Every of those thirteen 
woman had on gloves of mouse gray, with 
coming only to the second knuckle, 
and opening at the wrist revealing a 
vast expanse of squeezed-up hand. You 
never saw such a lot of ugly paws in your 
life 

“Those gloves made our hands assume all 
sorts and we kept 
turning them upside down and inside out 
and every other way to try to hide the short 
the open-work wrist. But it 
was no use. Those gloves were not made 
to escape observation, and the longer we 
rode the bigger and uglier our hands seemed 
to grow. 

** Finally I peeled my gloves off and rode 
bare-handed the rest of the way. I've 
never worn the things since. I always men- 
tion this when offering them to people as a 
present It prejudices some girls against 
them. I didn't know how you'd feel about 
it, but I thought it best to be open and 
aboveboard with you.” 

The music student sighed. “TI have no- 
ticed,"’ she said, “ that gray gloves are very 
popular just now. If you don’t mind—" 

“Oh, not at all,”” remarked the girl who 
paints, as she put the gloves back into the 
drawer. ‘ You can’t hurt my feelings that 
way. I'll offer them to the girl across the 
hall to-morrow.” 
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In Dear Old London, 
WELL-KNOWN New Yorker, who ree 
cently returned from London, says 
that he had a funny experience there. 

He was stopping at a family hotel that had 

a wheezy elevator, or “lift'’ as the Eng- 

lish call it. 

His room was on the third floor, and he 
used the “ lift’ several times every day. 
After he had been stopping at the hotel 
about four days he discovered one morning 
a neatly written sign posted up alongside 
ef the elevator shaft on his floor. The sign 





CRETE seein an - 
| GUESTS WILL PLEASE WALK DOWN- 
| STAIRS, AS THE LIFT IS ONLY USED 
| FOR AS¢ . 


Fair Bargain. 

Uncle Benjamin—What yoh gib me foah 
mah hoss. 

Rastus—Ah'l!l gib yoh a load o’ hay; dat’s 
a fair bargain. 

Uncle Benjamin—Yoh give me a load ob 
hay? An’ what d’you expect Ah'll do wié 
the hay an’ no hoss to eat it?”’ 

Rastus—Ah'll len’ you d’ hoss till he’s go@ 
it eat up. 
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O most of us, no memory of our child- 
hood is dearer than the tales we used 
to love—the stories of Cinderella, Lit- 

tle Red Riding Hood, and all the host 
of fairy folk and goblins that were to us 
then living realities and friends. But there 
are thousands of young men and women in 
New York whose memories of the ‘ even- 
ing hour" bring up friends far different 
from those we knew and loved. 

Of the many different nationalities whfch 
make up the population of this great city 
each has its own store of folklore and 
legend. There are many old grandmothers 
and many mothers here who, when they 
find a leisure moment in their busy lives, 
tell the little ones stories not at all like 
those found in the books they get from our 
libraries. 

Of all these old tales, none are more 
characteristic of the people among whom 
they have sprung up than are those told 
by old grandmothers in Yiddish. These 
show, first of all, the deep religious nature 
of the Jewish race. Even those tales 
which the Russian mothers tell their chil- 
dren to-day, though less serious and more 
like our fairy tales than those of the 
older people, have still the religious ele- 
ment strongly marked. 

At the evening hour when the 
gathers to pick feathers, and while the 
grandfather sits with the Talmud open 
before him, the children call for a story. 
There are many delightful stories which 
the grandmother knows, but the favorite 
of them all is this: 

A long time ago there lived a rabbi and 
his wife. ‘They were good and kind to 
the poor, and beloved by all the people. 
But they were unhappy, for they had no 
children. 

One day they went to the top of a high 
hill to pray that God might give them a 
child. And as they prayed they aeard 
a voice out of heaven saying: 

“Which would you rather have, a dis- 
obedient daughter, or a son who, when 
he comes to be eighteen years old, shall 
suddenly vanish as thovgh the Ccarth had 
swallowed him?” 

Without hesitation they chose the 
and God heard their prayer. The 
who was born to them was wonderfully 
beautiful, and as he grew he surpassed 
all other children of his age in wisdom. 
At three years of age he could read, and 
knew his Bible. So that other mothers 
used to pray that their sons might be as 
wise at twenty as was the rabbi's son 
then. Moreover, this boy grew to be 
picus as he was learned end handsome. 
So was he, so true a friend, and 
so kind to the poor that he was beloved 
by the whole city. 

But the joy and pride of the rabbi and 
his wife in their son was clouded by the 
thought that soon they must lose him. As 
his cighteenth birthcay drew near the 
father called together a meeting of learned 
rabbis to see if they could rot devise 
a means of averting the promised calam- 
ity. After consultation the rabbis advised 
that the son sheuld marry the best maiden 
in the land, hoping that for the sake of 
his good wife the Lord might consent to 
let the boy remain. 

So the parents 
ranks of society 
the most geatle, pious, and charitable, that 
she might marry their And the 
they chose was a poor girl of humble fam- 
ily. And though they had not sought for 
beauty, this maiden was as lovely to look 
upon as she was virtuous. 

The two were married en the day before 
the rabbi's son should kecome eighteen, 
and that night the rabbi threw open his 
decors and invited his friends to the wed- 
ding feast. He made no distinction 
tween rich and poor, ard both alike sat 
down with the bride and bridegroom. The 
bride, dressed in rich robes, was a vision of 
loveliness. She was ignorant of the fate 
which threatened her husband, and free 
from the anxiety of the other guests, who 
trembled as midnight drew near. 

All the day previous the of the 
city had fasted and prayed that the rabbi's 
son might remain among them. Now they 
hoped that because of their fasting and for 
the sake of his wife, God might not take 
him 
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moment of the new day 
the bridegroom suddenly vanished from 
the side of his beautiful young wife as 
though the earth had swallowed him. Then 
the feast was forsaken. The scene of fes- 
tivity was turned to of grief and la- 
mentation. The whole city was draped in 
black and all the people went into mourn- 
ing 

Then the rabbi said to himself: 
haps this misfortune has befallen me be- 
cause of some sin 1 have committed.” And 
he prayed that he might know If this were 
from heaven answered him, 


one 


“ Per- 


so. A 
saying: 

“Yes. You have always been 
charitable to the poor, but you have prided 
yourself on your virtue, It is for this God 
has punished you.”’ 

When the rabbi heard this, he 
himself in cheap clothing and wandered out 
over the land as a poor man, beeging his 
way, for a penance. And when Friday noon 
came, found himself in a field out in 
the country. There was. no habitation in 
sight, but as the Jaw ordered that one 
should rest from I'riday noon wll after 


voice 
and 


good 


dressed 


he 





the Sabbath, the rabbi would travel no 
further. He lay down in the fie!d und fell 
asleep. 

While he slept an angel came and car- 
ried him away, and he awoke to find him- 
self in a room of dazzling light and ex- 
ceeding beauty. A table was spread for 
a feast, and the perfume of flowers filled 
the air. Then the rabbi beheld the pa- 
triarchs Abraham, Jacob, and Isaac enter 
the room together with a glorious com- 
pany, and he understood that he was in 
heaven, and he crept behind the stove 
that none might see and expel him. 

The beauty of this place was beyond de- 
scription. Among the glorious corapany 
there was nothing but love and joy. The 
rabbi wished he might stay there «iways. 
Suddenly he beheld his son approaching, 
dressed all in black. As he came tear, the 
rabbi sprang up and caught him in his 
arms, 

‘“*My son, my son,” 
return to earth with me, 
and your wife.” 

“No, father,"’ replied the son, “I can- 
not go back with you until you svxve me 
from the dreadful place where I am im- 
prisoned. 

‘My son,"’ said the rabbi, “ ! 
anything to save you.” 

Then the son told the rabbi that for six 
days in the week he was kept in a place 
of suffering, and made to labor, that on 
the Sabbath he wus allowed to. be happy 
for one day. 

“When the Sabbath is over" he 
“‘T must return to my prison. After 
part a blackbird will come and carry you 
there. There are seven rooms, and you 
must pass through all to find tne. And if 
any one shall ask you what you want, an- 
swer: ‘I am seeking my son.’ 

Then the rabbis son took off his black 
robes and dressed in white and gvuld, and 
he went forward to the glorious company, 
who received him with joy. And all the 
Sabbath they sang hymns aml feasted, 
And the rabbi saw that his sun was one 
of the most honored among them. 

When the Sabbath was over, the son 
again dressed in black and departed sor- 
rowfully. Then a large blackbicd came to 
the rabbi, who climbed on its buck. And 
the bird spread its wings and curried him 
away, until they entered a place which 
yas hot and dark, and all about the walls 
stood large blackbirds, who flapped thcir 
wings. 

Then the bird carried the rabbi into a 
second room. Here the heat was r:uch 
greater than in the first, so that the rabbi 
could searcely stand it. Still he wai 
ing, and the bird carried him int» a 
room. In this the heat was so intens 
the rabbi began to suffocate. 

“TI can stand no more,” he 
go no further.” 

The next instant he awoke to find him 
self on the field in which he had fallen 
asleep. He arose and went home, and re- 
lated the experience to his wife. 

** No,” said, “‘ you 
for the for you are father 
But a mother can endure anything for the 
sake of 1 will go and save him. 
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you must 
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‘vill do 
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she could not suffer 


boy, only his 


her son, 

The good wife, according to this ancient 
Yiddish legend, set forth and repeated th: 
experience of her husband, She wus trans- 
ported to heaven, where saw le- 
becca, Sarah, Rachel, and Leah, and she 
also saw her but being unable to 
stand the heat, was compelled to return, 

Then the young wife volunteered to save 
him, and she did as the mother had done, 
and was transported to heaven, where she 
met her husband. 

He told her that at the end 
bath a white angel would 
the place where he was confined. 

“If any one shall ask you what 
want,” 1id he, “‘say ‘I am seeking my 
husband.’ If you reach the seventh room 
you will see the walls surrounded by birds. 
But one bird will flap its wings. Remem- 
ber, that Is the you are seeking 

So when the Subbath was ended a white 
argel came and carried her away to the 
place of suffering, where blackbirds 
all about the wall. And he led her 
the second room, the third, fourth, 
fifth. But she did not speak In 
sixth room the heat was like fire, 
she said to herself: 

**] will die before I will turn back." So 
she entered the seventh room There 
steod the stern recording angel, who said: 

“ What you wish?” 

She answered: “I am 
band.” 

Then the 
your husband,” 

The wife 
corner she spied a 
flapped its wings She ran over and 
clasped it im her arms, and sped with it 
back through the seven rooms of the place 
of suffering to the open air There the 
little bird assumed his right form. It was 
her husband. 

Then the two 
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one 
which 


went home together 
city came forth to meet them. There 
feasting and rejoicing; and the 
his wife lived happily ever afterward. 
if they are still living, they are happy 

The Yiddish version of Cinderella relates 
how a pious rabbi brought up his family 
strictly, teaching them that they should 
keep the Sabbath holy. 

The rabbi had a son who was handsome 
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watch developments. 


as well as good. ‘And his parents desired 
that. he should marry. But the son one 
day found a shoe which was so small and 
dainty that he vowed he would marry only 
the maiden whom it should fit. As the 
rabbi was weaithy, mothers brought their 
daughters from far and near to try on 
the shoe. But none could wear it. 

‘One day the son set forth on a jourfiey 
on horseback. When Friday noon ap- 
proached he found himself in open coun- 
try with no shelter in sight. His ser- 
vant urged him to ride to the nearest town, 
but he would not break the rest ordained. 
So he looked about him for some place to 
stay. Suddenly he spied a little cottage 
hidden by some bushes, ard he rode to it. 
The woman who opened the door bade 
him welcome, but said, she had little to 
offer him, as she was very poor. The 
young man sent his servant for necessary 
provisions, and promised to pay the woman 
for his lodging. He noticed that what 
little there was in the cottage had been 
prepared beforehand, that nothing might 
disturb the Sabbath’s rest. Everything 
was neat and clean, and the Sabbath 
passed in peace. But, as the young man 


was about to leave, he asked the woman 
if she always lived alone. 

“No,” she said, “I have three daugh- 
ters, but we are so poor they have no pre- 
sentable clothes, and so they have stayed 
in their room, and have not come out te 
see you” 

The rabbi's son left a large sum of money 
with the woman that she might buy her 
daughters gowns, and he asked her to 
bring them to the city where he lived, for 
his father and mother would like to meet 
a family who, though poor, were so pious. 

Before long the woman brought her 
daughters, to see the rabbi and his wife, 
They were all beautiful, but the youngest 
was by far the loveliest. 

Then a servant brought in the little shoe, 
which was always offered to every maiden 
who visited the house. First the oldest 
daughter tried to put it on, but it would 
not fit; then the second daughter tried, 
with no better success; but the youngest 
daughter slipped it on, and it fitted per- 
fectly. So was the rabbi's son rewarded 
for keeping the Sabbath strictly, with a 
wife who proved as gentle as she was 
beautiful. F. A. DAWSON, 


How William Strengthened His Memory. 


R. WILLIAM THOTLESS is a pleas- 
M ant, amiable, rather absent-minded 
man, with a chronic tendency toward 
forgetting to mail his wife's letters. If that 
was as far as his forgetfulness extended he 
might have borne it with humility. But 
when it reached the degree of making him 
ridiculous he began to despair. 


It was such an inane thing to have a man 
ask him where his hat was, only to discover 
he had been walking for blocks without it, 
or to take his wife to the races and then 
drive home without her—forgetting, in fact, 
all about her. That was a dreadful day for 
Mr. Thotless, and it took him weeks to live 
it down. 


But the crisis came all In one evening. 
They had a pretty, comfortable home on 
Sixtleth Street, about three blocks from the 
elevated. It was raining, and Mr. Thotless 
conceived the happy idea of pleasing his 
wife by investing in some fine hot rolls at 
the bakery, a few blocks from his home. 


He smiled as he lowered his umbrella to 
climb the elevated steps, and continued to 
smile as he bought his ticket. When the 
train came to a standstill he gallantly al- 
lowed a lady precedence and then politely 
boarded the train, first trying to raise his 
umbrella, with the absent-minded 
still on his face. But instead of raising the 
umbrella he knocked off the hat of a stoyt 
German, poked an elderly lady in the ribs, 
and got all tangled up in the blonde hair of 
the lady standing just ahead of him. 

There was a general look of astonishment 
on the faces of the other passengers, which 
‘turned into a laugh, and Mr. Thotless sud- 
denly awoke to the fact that he was mak- 
ing himself ridiculous. 

But the rolls were still 
mind. On the 
and beside it 
He marched 
he came to 
looking young man 
counter, said: 


smile 


uppermost in his 


corner stood a 
the bakery shop 
cheerfully into the 
addressing a 
behind a 


drug store 
he 
first 

superior- 
water 


sought, 
door 
and, 
soda 


‘Give me half a dozen fresh rolls, 
and I want them very hot.”’ 

The young man looked puzzled He 
heard of a good many drinks in his day, 
this one was entirely new to him. 

“Would you mind repeating your order 
he asked. “I didn't quite catch it 

* Rolls, man, shouted Mr. 
testily. ‘‘ Don't you know what 
are? Bread! Hot bread!’ 

The young man resumed his superior atti- 
tude. “Oh,” he said airily, 
make them here We 
bakery next door.”’ 

Then Mr. Thotless awoke from his trance 
to realize for the first that he 
the drug store. He meekly apologized and 
went out But when did misfortunes ever 
come singly? He walked in the 


please, 


had 
but 


Thot- 


ro.ls 


rolls!’ 


less 


‘we don't 


leave that to the 


time 


was in 


next door 


and again gave his order for rolls, this time | 


to a behind a wire 
screen. 

“ Say, mister, 
giggled "* We 
the cure for the 
eating them,” 
her own wit 

As Mr. Thotless made his hasty egress he 
heard the voice of the superior young man 
say: “ That dern fool has just been in this 
door asking for those same rolls,”’ and their 
him all the 


pert young woman 


this 


don't 


is a drug store,’ she 
sell hot rolis:; we sell 
indigestion get after 
and she laughed joyfully at 


you 


jeering laughter followed 
home. 

But his troubles were not yet over 
with the rolls at last, he 
on until he reached Sixty-first Street. 
There was one thing he never forgot to do; 
that was to look at the number of the 
house in order to avert any tendency to- 
ward mistakes, for he was well aware of 
his weakness. It was the right number, 
so he pulled out his key and thought of the 
rolls so hot and snug under his arm and of 
pleasure, and chuckled indulgently 


way 


Armed 
walked peacefully 


Marie's 
to himself 

It occurred to him that the hall looked 
queer and that he had never seen that hat 
rack before, but then his wife had 
been a great hand at changing things about 
But he could have taken his oath that that 
*Strange,”’ he 


always 


paper always had been red. 

thought, “ how little a man can really be 

relied upon to remember these details 
“Marie! "’ he called gleefully. ‘ Where 

are. you, pet’? 
“An’ who 

thus? "’ came a voice from the basement. 
“A new girl,’ sighed Mr. Thotles 
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two retired for consultation, but within 


a 


remembered 

notice. 
“I'm calling your mistress 

dignity. ‘‘ Where is she?” 


now that Maggie had given 


" he said with 


“ An’ shure, why should I be telling the 
likes of ye?" 


came the rather uncivil an- 
Swer as Marie's red head and arms akimbe 
appeared at the top of the steps. 

“Who let you in? she shouted, 
rising fury. “An’ state your 
quick.”’ 

Mr. Thotless 
“Where do 
back. 

“Where do I come from, indeed! An’ 
what business is it of yours where I come 
from’? I come from the County Cork, if ye 
must know, an’ I'm an honest woman as 
has had her place for fourteen years and 
knows an honest face whin she sees it, 
which is not yours, Sir, acoming into the 
houses of dacent people like the sneakthief 
which ye are!" and she paused, not from 
lack of words, but from lack of breath, 
“Ef ye don't git out of here in double- 
quick time I'll throw ye out meself. I'll 
have the whole perlice force down on ye,” 
she added threateningly, and looked quite 
equal to the purpose. 


with 
business, 


began to 
you come 


grow 
from?" he 


angry. 
shouted 


Isn't this Number 77?" asked Mr. Thote 
less, beginning to feel a horrible misgiving. 
bod” | “ats 
“Isn't it Sixtieth Street?" 
surance. 


with more 


as- 
“Indade it is not. It's Sixty-first Street 
you're in, and I reckon ye knows it pritty 
well, too. But mark ye, if I be a hearing 
of ye a breaking into any houses on Six- 
tieth Street 

But she got no further. Mr. Thotless 
made a bold dash for the door and was 
the street as the faint echo of the 
threat sounded in his ears. 

That was why the 
a young man came 


down 


very 
into 


next when 
his office with a 
book giving rules on how to strengthen the 
memory, Mr. Thotless dropped his work at 
once and four dollars for the volume. 

‘You said the young man in ex- 
planation, “all you have to do is to follow 
the and memorize 
Why at the the 
find you can remember whole 
you want to.” 


day, 


gave 


see,"’ 


rules 


Sir, 


these numbers. 
week you'll 


lectures if 


end of 


How delightful, 
don't 


said Mr. Thotless. “[ 
sO much about the lectures; the 
practical things are what I'm looking for.” 

‘Oh, that's all right,’ said the young 
man glibly * Naturally, if you can remem. 


care 


ber one thing you can remember another,” 
he explained Then he departed, 
leaving Mr. Thotless in blissful possession 
of his memory strengthener 

All day he 
a letter, 


vaguely. 


forgot 
forgot to 
to send over to the 


things—forgot to 
end a telegram, forgot 
bank in time before it 
forgot, in short, pretty much every- 
he had wanted to remember, but 
was buoyed up with the hope that 
this would be changed 
ful after he had gone into a shop and, put- 
ting his the counter, took up the 
feather duster which was lying near it and 
jauntily carried it block he 
discovered his error. 

At last the 
book in one 
arm and boarded the homeward train. 
really that book was 
reached Fifty- 
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He was even cheer- 
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his 
And 
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ninth Street he had mastered 
a whole page of intricate numbers. 
jubilant and walked home with 
tread of a boy 
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finest memory 
ever All have 
according to this method 


and you can remember anything you want 
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to do is to study 


minutes 
ters, eh, my 

But Marie attentively. 
She was looking him over critically and he 
felt instinctively that something was wrone: 

* William, asked reproachfully, 

where is your new overcoat?"’ 

And then William 
set up a great cry. 
he said 
book 

Since 


No more forgetting of lete 
" he queried playfully. 
not 


in five 
love? 


was listening 


she 
dropped his book and 
*T left it on the train,” 
reading this fool 
it completely.” 

day Mr. Thotless has let bad 
and he is willing to give that 
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it But Mari it useful when 
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HIS incident of Orinoco life is but one 
of many such, the stories of which 
seldom do go beyond the river's 

mouth, except when we who have lived 
upon its banks betake ourselves for good to 
other parts, Overmuch talking Is in no way 
advantageous to one having wherewithal 
at stake in that land. 

My boss, the superintendent, 
assistant, had allowed ourselves to fall 
into a trap set for our benefit. Stationed 
at Ciudad Bolivar, we were the river repre- 
sentatives of a steam navigation company, 
with headquarters and a general manager 
at Trinidad, West Indies, the terminus of 
our lower river route. Our general man- 
ager had been absent in Europe for some 
months. Overanxiety to make a good 
report which would show activity on our 
part, was largely responsible for our pre- 
dicament, which arose in this way: 


and I, his 


Our only sea-going steamer had been laid 
up in Ciudad Bolivar many months for 
want of business. She had always been 
more or less of a white elephant on our 
hands since coming into the company's 
possession at the time it was forced to buy 
up a rival line. Therefore, we were rather 
disposed to jump at the proposition when a 
little business man of the town, whom I 
shall call Perazo, made us an excellent 
offer for the transport of 300 head of cattle 
from the river port of Barancas to Cayenne, 
in French Guiana, 

Perazo was known to have some money, 
and while certain stories were current as to 
alleged shady doings of his, we seemed to 
run no risk in dealing with him, as freight 
would have to be paid on the cattle before 
they were delivered to their consignee. 
So we closed the bargain, picked up such a 
Captain and crew as we might at short no- 
tice, and sent the Carabobo down to Baran- 
cas for her cargo. 

Unfortunately, as it turned out, neither 
of us accompanied her. I had to go up river 
to settle a quarrel between our agent and 
the shippers at San Fernando, while my 
superior was in no want of work to find 
him employment at the office. 

It was three weeks before we heard again 
from the Carabobo. Then she _ herself 
turned up bringing a tale of woe and calam- 
ity. She had scarcely left the river on her 
trip down the coast, when it was discovered 
that the water for the cattle had all gone 
bad, and instead of returning for a fresh 
supply her fool Captain kept on, 


A malignant disorder next broke out 
among the animals which began dying by 
scores daily, and the steamer finally ar- 
rived in Cayenne with some forty head 
alive out of the entire lot. The port au- 
thorities refused permission for these to be 
landed, and a veterinary surgeon having 
pronounced them also infected with dis- 
there remained nothing to do but 
shoot the poor brutes and heave them over- 
board, It was a sorry ending of our little 
plan to gain credit for ourselves and profit 
for the company. 


ease, 


Naturally we started an investigation at 
once and elicited the fact that the cattle 
had been received aboard in very bad con- 
dition, half-starved and strengthless from 
the effects of a prolonged drought on the 
lower river plains. One of our regular cap- 
tains would never have signed bills of 
lading for such animals. The makeshift 
man we had employed for the voyage had 
done however, and the responsibility 
Was ours, 


so, 


The fellow could give no explanation of 
the water having gone bad. It had been 
taken from the river as usual and the 
casks were now quite empty. Thus the 
matter stood when we received a demand 
from Perazo's lawyer to pay that gentle- 
man $15,000 for cattle which he claimed 
would have realized $50 a head in Cayenne, 
had they not been lost through our sup- 
plying bad water on the Carabobo. 


It required no great penetration to see 
that it behooved us to make some move 
quickly. We went into consultation, with 
the result that two days after I found my- 
self down in Barancas on a ferreting-out 
job. Inquiries which I made and caused 
to be made convinced me that we were the 
victims of a piece of rascality. It was 
nearly common report in the little river 
town that the Carabobo's cattle had been 
intended to die on board. They had been 
selected from among the poorest and weak- 
est specimens of a large herd, which, ow- 
ing to the effects of the drought had be- 
come infected with one of those plagues 
akin to but more virulent than the Texas 
cattle fever. 

Report said that Perazo had paid but a 
dollar or so a head for the miserable beasts 
he had picked out. Most conclusive of all 
to me was the information that the Cara- 
bobo’s captain had at first refused to re- 
ceive them, but after Perazo had taken him 
below for a little talk matters seemed to 
have changed, for the objection was with- 
drawn. This much I was able to obtain in 
one way or another indirectly. However, 
no one acquainted with the lower classes 
of the country will wonder when I say 
that not one man would make a positive 
statement which would have effect in a 
court of law. 

Having discovered all that I could I re- 
turned to Bolivar to find that my chief on 
his part had not been idle. One of the 
Carabobo's sailors, who had since disap- 
peared, had boasted to another of having 
dropped in each water cask a piece of some 


root supplied him by Perazo. This, of 
course, would solve the mystery of the 
rotten water, and with what I gathered 
seemed to make matters plain. Perazo had 
counted on the bad water in conjunction 
with the diseased condition of the cattle 
to kill them off in order to mulct us of 
heavy damages. But though it was suf- 
ficiently clear to us, we had in reality no 
evidence to combat his claim; while aware 
now of our opponent's character, we could 
not doubt that he would be amply sup- 
plied with witnesses to prove whatever he 
chose. 

It was then that we resolved ourselves 
into a council of war with Nufiez, the 
shrewd little captain of one of our up-river 
stern-wheelers, to aid our deliberations. 

“First and foremost,’ said my 
“have either of you thought of the 
that if this matter is allowed to 
court it will be tried before 
Judge? I suppose you know 
Perazo’s brother-in-law.’ 

“Whew! that's said I, ‘and 
perfectly new thought, so far as I am con- 
cerned. Seems to me if I were I'd 
have my resignation ready for the general 
manager when he gets back from Europe 
Of course for a subordinate like myself it 
won't matter so much.’ 

“Don't worry,” rejoined 
“Tu that get your share of 
blame in my report, if things 
the worst. Quit 
let us what 
pretty that 
amount to a row 
I've sounded 


boss, 
fact 
go to 
Gonzalez 
that 


as 
he. is 


so,” it's a 


you 


my superior, 
the 


come to 


see you 
and 
It's 


doesn't 


fooling now, 
our 


though, 
are. 


f£e< 


chances 
clear evidence 
for legal 
Perazo's lawyer, 
cent than their original claim 
will they take; proof positive, to my mind, 
that they feel sure of getting the whole. 
What's to be done anyway? Nufiez, see if 
you can’t think of something. You gen- 
erally have a trick or two up your sleeve 
when you are the one concerned. 

The little man had been lost in thought 
for scme time. Now he retired still deeper 
within himself for many minutes, while 
we sat still and watched him. At last he 
grinned, slapped his knee, and exclaimed: 

“Good! I think I can help you this 
time. You can't get any hold on Perazo, 
he's a litt'e too sharp; but I think you can 
do something through Gonzalez, the Judge, 
if iny idea is all right. You know that 
he was suspected of sympathizing with 
Romero s revolution on the Apure a year 
ago, when the whole river was expected 
to rise in Romero's favor. Well, after 
the thing collapsed there was nothing 
proved against Gonzalez, so he retained his 
position as Judge. 


“But the fact was, just before Romero 
was beaten a messenger was on the way 
to him with a letter from Gonzalez, offer- 
ing help, and suggesting a plan for com- 
ing down the river and capturing CGjudad 
Bolivar. Of course as things went, the 
letter was not delivered, and it still re- 
mains in the hands of the messenger, who 
is no other than that little Corsican 
Mcctini, 


our 
of pins pur- 
pores, and 


not a less 


‘He got drunk wp at the biberia on the 
Alameda a week or so ago, and told a 
couple of us all about it. I imagine that 
I am the only one of the three who remem- 
bers anything of his babbling: much 
for a good, strong head. Moutini pulled 
the letter out of his pocket and waved it 
under our noses; said he always -kept li 
on him for fear it might be stolen. Ac- 
cording to his tale, he has been collecting 
money every month from Gonzalez for 
keeping it quiet until the Judge raises an 
amount to buy it outright. 


“You know he expects an appointment 
to some big position in Caracas; so, if 
this thing should get out, it would kill 
his chances entirety. Now, if you could 
get hold of that letter, or a copy of it, you 
might let this case go to trial, and then 
confront Gonzalez with the thing before 
he gave his decision.. Should you manage 
right, he would never dare to give one 
adverse to you, and, tn all probability, 
would make Perazo withdraw the claim 
altogether.”’ 


Now, the longer one lives south of the 
Trepic of Cancer the tess one thinks of 
giving a sly shove to the scales of jus- 
tice; for, rightly or not, the litigant is 
always possessed with the idea that his 
oppenent is up to the same little game. 
Therefore, quite devoid of ideas ourselves, 
we hailed Nufiez’s plan as a masterpiece 
of strategy. When we could bring him 
down to petty details again, we went to 
work and perfected a plan for getting 
hold of the little Corsican and that letter 
to which our hope was now pinned. 


It was two days after that the unsuspect- 
ing Moutini appeared aboard the little 
steamer of which Nunez was the Captain. 
He had come in response to an invitation 
for the 11 o'clock breakfast, which consti- 
tutes the real meal of the day in Vene- 
tuela. The Superintendent and little Nunez 
were both ready to welcome him, while I 
was ensconced -in one of the empty state- 
rooms adjoining the forward saloon. 

In the hour or so before the meal the two 
plotters outside-plied their man with multi- 
farious potent cocktails, to which he 
showed himself by no means averse. At 
last breakfast was announced and they 


sat down, Moutini very happy and smiling 
benignly. I held my door slightly ajar to 
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watch developments. Saucocho, the savory 
soup of the country, came first, usual; 
no river breakfast would be complete with- 
out it. 
Pepito, 
filled a 
Moutini, but 
slipped, stumbled 
stant the 


as 


knowing cabin boy, 
started to carry it to 
he got behind him he 
forward, and in an in- 
poor Corsican was bathed in 
Saucocho. What a howdy-do there was 
then. Those two miserable hypocrites at 
the table were on their feet at once, alter- 
nately commiserating with their victim and 
threatening the boy with direst vengeance. 

“Here, my dear fellow,’ said Nunez, at 
last; “come to my cabin and let me lend 
you a suit of clothes.” 

His stateroom was just next to my hid- 
ing place, so | could hear them talking 
while Moutini changed to dry garments. 

Here is a clean suit of white drill, com- 
padre,” said Nunez. ‘“ Luckily, we are just 
about of a size; so it ought to fit you.” 

That white drill rig-out had no pockets 
in it, and had therefore been selected 
the purpose. Moutini seemed to discover 
this shortcoming, for I heard him ask: 
‘Where shall I put my papers and things? 
No place in this outfit of yours.” 

"Oh, don't bother,” our little Cap- 
tain ‘Leave them there; if they are 
valuable, lock the door and bring the key 
with Hurry up or breakfast will be 
cold 

They went out again into the saloon, and 
when I had seen Moutini safely seated I let 
myself through the door to the outer gang- 
ran around the steamer. The 
was unfastened, 
through it. A 
minute’s search found what I after, 
when I made my way out again the 
letter and up to the hurricane deck, where 
I had my camera ready. I am rather above 
the average amateur when it comes 
question of photography. 
time I had obtained several 
negatives, then went below, and replaced 
Moutini's letter as he had left it, after 
which I got back to my old lurking place 
The Superintendent was speaking. 

‘*My dear Moutini,"’ said he, in his most 
sugary tones, “it's the very 
One of the company’s servants has put 


our most 
and 


as 


plate 


said 
or, 


you 


which 
of Nunez's cabin 
crawled 


way, 
window 
of course, and I 
was 
with 


to a 


In no great 


least we can 


do 


a fine suit of clothes. The down- 
leaves to-morrow, and if you 
Il be pleased to offer you 
and back the com- 


ruined 
river boat 
will accept I sh 
a trip to Caracas 
pany’s guest.” 

Moutini had evidently refused at first, as 
Spanish courtesy dictates, but now he « 
sented with profuse thanks. The wi 
Nunez had suggested that the temptation 
of a trip to the capital free of expense 
would be sure to fetch him, for it 
necessary to our plan that he should be be- 
yond the reach of Gonzalez for a time 

The next afternoon we saw him off, and 
felt tolerably sure that he would not turn 
up again for a.month at least. This com- 
feeling arose largely from the 
fact that on the same steamer went in- 
structions for our Caracas representative 
to give the little Corsican a glorious time, 
and not allow him to think overmuch. 

It was several days before I had 
photographic impressions of Gonzalez’s let- 
ter ready. Then we gave them the thor- 
ough examination which I had not time to 
bestow on their original when it 
rowed from Moutini. 

We were more than satisfied. That let- 
ter would have compromised a bench 
Bishops. Aside from the plan it suggested 
for capturing Ciudad Bolivar, it contained 
a lst of Gonzalez's friends, among them 
Perazo, who stood ready to give active aid 
to Romero's revolution soon that 
turbulent gentleman should descend the 
river. 

Ten days after Moutini‘s departure 
case came on. I was on hand early, and 
shortly after Perazo appeared, very chipper 
and smiling expectantly. A dozen or so of 
witnesses for the prosecution filed in after 
him, foremost among them being the tem- 
porary Captain of the Carabobo. It was 
only after we had waited for half an hour 
or so that Gonzalez came in from his pri- 
vate room and took his seat. He scowled 
impartially at nearly every one in the 
court, then nodded to the Clerk. 

That functionary arose and was about to 
call the case, when our lawyer stepped for- 
ward and placed a large envelope on the 
table in front of the Judge, who appeared 
at first not to notice the action. Curiosity, 
however, soon overcame his dignity, so, 
after examining the cover, he opened it. 


I never saw a man more completely taken 
aback. His face flushed, changed from red 
into purple, then paled into a sallow white. 
Of course the envelope contained a repro- 
duction of his own letter, which was ac- 
companied by a note intimating our desire 
for a confidential talk with him and Perazo. 

Full five minutes passed before the Judge 
recovered himself. Then rising and beckon- 
ing to our opponent he withdrew to his 
private room, whence a messenger appeared 
shortly to summon us. My chief and I en- 
tered to find as crestfallen a looking pair 
as one could well see. 

“Where is the original of that letter, 
Sefiores? inquired Gonzalez, with no at- 
tempt to conceal his nervousness. 

“In the place it can do you the most 
harm,” replied my boss; “ and that is with 
our representative in Caracas."’ So it was, 
as far as he knew, for had we not instruc... 
ed our man to keep Moutini close by him? 

“ Ah!" said Gonzalez, “ so I suppose it is 
your intention to expose me, if I do not con- 
sent to what you are evidently going to ask. 
What is it you wish, then?” 

“In short, this,” replied my companion; 
“that your brother-in-law shall withdraw 
his case an¢ sign this paver acknowledging 
that those cattle were shipped in a diseased 
condition.” 


Perazo's face was black with rage as the 


as 


was 


fortable 


so as 


our 


for | 


| 
terrapin 


| ago 
you to very great inconvenience and utterly | 


| had 


|} isn’t a rat any 


my | 


of 
| place in this argument. 
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two retired for consultation, but within 
ten minutes that document was signed and 
handed over to us, We on our part under- 
took to arrange for the return of the orig- 
inal letter to Ciudad Bolivar. Then we 
left, trying, for decency’'s sake, to keep out 
of our faces the tumult of jubilation stir- 
ring within us. Outside the door, however, 
we shook hands good and hard. 

That afternoon Perazo received from our 
lawyer a demand for the sum due for 
freight the whole cargo of cattle. It 
was paid the next morning without com- 
ment, H. B. LEE, 


on 


. 

Suspicious Facts About Terrapin. 
os RECKON I ought to say it in a whis- 
| per, or maybe I hadn't ought to say 
it at all,’ said a man claiming to 
be a Marylander, “but it's a fact that before 
terrapin began to get scarce down in Mary- 
land muskrats were more than abundant.” 
The reporter couldn't anything in it 
for him except to say, “‘ Well, what of 

that?" and so he said it. 
“Oh, maybe not much,” replied the 
from Maryland. *‘ Only muskrats are 
now 


see 


man 
scarce 
Loo. 

The reporter couldn't see what there was 
about that to cause it to be told in a whis- 
per 

‘Oh you?" said man. “Then 
perhaps haven't that there 
hasn't been any falling off in the supply of 
stew in your restaurants here, 

terrapin have become. I guess 
you don't dine at restaurants where terra- 
pin is on the menu if you haven't noticed 
that, and so, of course, it hasn't struck you 
as queer that terrapin stew doesn't cost 
any more now than it did when there were 
lots of terrapin to make it out of.” 

The reporter seemed to get an inkling of 
what the man from Maryland was hinting 
at, and started in to say that it couldn't be 
that he meant it, but the Maryland man cut 
him off and exclaimed 
nothing But I can assure you, 
and statistics will bear me out, that there 
hasn't been any increase in the demand for 
muskrat skins over what it was ten years 
They gathered in just as many musk- 
rats for their skins down on the Maryland 
marshes ten years ago as they do to-day. 

“ There hasn't been any epidemic that hag 
carried off muskrats during that time, so 
far as I have heard Why should they go 
and get then, after there was no 
longer any way to disguise the fact that 
terrapin were fewer than the demand called 
for? I1 say nothing; but I will suggest 
without any hesitation, and suggest it out 
loud, tRat neither you nor any other man 
better tell me that he wouldn't eat 
muskrat for a ten-dollar bill, for I will 
have to tell you emphatically that you 
don't know what you are talking about. 

* When handled right there isn't anything 
alive that makes amore palatable dish than 
this same miscalled little animal, for it 
more than a rabbit is, and 
not half as much as a squirrel is, and if 
people had called it by its right Indian 
name of musquash, instead of corrupting it 
wouldn't have been under 


the 
noticed 


cant 
you 


scarce as 


‘T say 


scarce, 


into muskrat, it 
the ban it is 
“The cleanly habits and pure, wholesome 


| food of the muskrat make it one of the most 
was bor- | 


desirable of all wild animals for table use. 
It is better yet than young beaver, and 
young beaver is—but, let that pass. We 
have no beaver in Maryland, so it has no 


tut don't make any mistake about the 
muskrat. It's the name that gives it the 
black eye. You don't want any ordinary 
cook to fool with your muskrat, though. 
“An ordinary cook is not fit to cook 
muskrat, and consequently it is always 
good in Maryland, where there are no or- 
But the most expert cook in 
all Maryland for muskrat is an old negro 
woman in Dorchester County. She is the 
best cook in every way I ever knew, as a 
matter of fact, but she can get up a dish of 
muskrat stew that will make the man who 
goes to scoff remain to feast, and the man 
who didn't know what he was served with 
to want to have the recipe for that dish of 
terrapin. Of course, it is only during a 
certain season of the year that muskrat is 
at the head of all things eatable. And that 





is just the season, too, when terrapin is at 
its best. Strange, isn’t it? 

“Yes; it's too bad the way terrapin are 
disappearing. Just like the buffalo and the 
wild pigeon. And in sympathy with it, 
somehow, the muskrat is getting scarce, 
too. But I say nothing. 

“TIT know this, though. There isn't any 
bigger demand for muskrat skins now than 
there was ten years ago to thin the musk- 
rats out so. And there isn't any falling off 
in the supply of terrapin stew, scarce as 
terrapin are, and it doesn’t cost any more 
now than it did when terrapin were plenti- 
ful. But I say nothing!” 


The Period of Danger. 


During the recent trial of a suit to col- 
lect a medical fee a witness was put on the 
stand to prove the correctness of the phy- 
sician’s bill. 

The man was asked by counsel for the 
defense whether the doctor did not make 
several visits after the patient was out of 


danger. 
“No,” was the reply, ‘I considered the 


patient in danger so long as the doctor con- 
tinued his visits." 


Another Monopoly. 


Will the word “ comb-ine"’ be applied to 
the trust lately organized to control the 
manufacture of combs? 


An Interrogation. 
Isn't it curious that the rebels who took 
Colun did it by a dash in a short period? 
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ABOUT ANIMALS AND BIRDS. 





Albino Birds and Animals. 


N albino quail was recently presented 
to the New York Zoological Park by 
Charles Payne of Wichita, Kan. 

There was a white peacock in Central Park. 
Shortly before its death, a few days ago, 
this curious creature excited remarks 
among some would-be naturalists who were 
looking at it. 

“TI wonder why albino animals and birds 
are so rare?" said one of them. 

Each of the party gave a different re 
son, none of which seemed to be satisfac- 
tory, until a man who is well known in 
the sporting world as a hunter and pigeon 
shot, said: 

*T used to wonder about this until I dis- 
covered for myself in the hunting field the 
reason, My first experience was a few 
years ago, when on a hunting trip in the 
West. I was staying at the ranch of a 
friend, and my hunting was to be for prai- 
ric chickens. One morning my friend said: 
‘Have you ever seen an albino prairie 
chicken?’ When I said ‘No,’ he took me 
to the rear of his house and pointed away 
in the field to a white speck. We started 
toward it, but the chicken saw us afar off 
and scurried for shelter. 

“ Walking slowly, we came upon 
the bird, which was squatting close to the 
ground among the brown leaves and sticks. 
He was obeying the instinct of his race in 
hiding, not knowing that his White plu- 
mage made him conspicuous. We were 
much amused and walked very close. The 
hird crouched lower to the ground, not 
moving until we almost stepped upon it. 
Now, had it been of the ordinary brown, 
we could not have told it from the leaves, 
sticks among which it yas 





soon 


grass, and 
crouched. 

“That is the reason why albinos are so 
scarce. They can be seen by man and by 
beasts of prey. Man rarely has any pity, 
and his desire to possess the pelt or plu- 
mage of such rare animals makes him kill 
them. As for other animals, they simply 
find a meal easier than usual to get and 
they take it. 

“Another incident that showed this is 
the true explanation of the rarety of albi- 
nos, happened to me in Maine. I was 
hunting deer, when, one day I saw a patch 
of white clearly outlined against a bank 
of earth. 

Looking closer, I soon traced the dut- 
lines of a deer. It stood perfectly still un- 
til I got into such a position that there was 
no chance for me to miss, To-day | would 
have allowed it to escape, but then I was 
anxious to have its pelt. I fired, and it 
dropped in its tracks. It was a young doe. 
Its skin is one of my most valued pos- 
sessions, 

“Now, had that deer been of the ordi- 
nary color, it would have blended so per- 
fectly with the earth behind it that I 
would have passed it without ever seeing 
it. 

“The colors of animals are not picked 
out for them ready-made by nature. They 
are the result of years of extermination, 
only animals of those colors living whose 
plumage or hide best suits them to escape 
their enemies. Gradually the best color 
has become fixed so when a bird or animal 
with a white skin is born, following the 
instinct of ages, he hides and soon falls 
a victim to man or beast. 

“If man should devote himself to pro- 
cucing white quail, deer, or prairie chick- 
en, he would soon make them as common 
as the little yellow canary, which is the 
result of breeding and selection from the 
parent stock of the little green wild ca- 
nary. Even a white lion or a white hawk 
or eagle would soon starve to death in his 
native haunts, for their skin and plumage 
would make them so conspicuous that they 
would find it almost impossible to catch 
their prey. 1 think that this explains why 
albinos are so rare among wild animals 
and birds. It may not satisfy the scientist, 
but it sacisfies me, and I have spent half 
of my life in the woods.” 

With this he walked away, and all the 
crowd accepted his explanation as the cor- 
rect one. 


Prairie Dog Pest in New York. 
V ISITORS to the Zoological Park in the 


Bronx have lately noticed with sor- 

row that the prairie dogs are 
converting the grounds immediately around 
their inclosure into something nearly ap- 
proaching the villages of these animals to 
be seen on the prairies of our Western 
Siates. 

They have already created havoc, and if 
something is not soon done to check them, 
Mr. Hornaday and his brother officials 
may have their own troubles in keeping 
the park in presentable shape. 

The ground on both sides of the paths 
leading past their inclosure is dotted here 
erd there with large hills thrown up 
around the holes of this animal. They also 
appear all over the lawn near the inclos- 
ure, and the deer range opposite is plen- 
tifully sprinkled with these disfiguring 
mounds, Occasionally one sees one of the 
little scamps sitting up on his haunches 
on the top of these outlying hills, nibbling 
wway at something held between his fore 


fast 


paws. 

About fifteen or twenty years ago the 
management of the Philadelphia Zoologi- 
cal Gardens was confronted with this prai- 
rie-dog problem. At that p'ace the bur- 
rowing proclivities of the animal had weil- 
nigh ruined the Garden, noted for its fine 
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display of growing plants and velvety 
lawns. 

The prairie dogs, beginning by appearing 
here and there with a mound near their 
inclosure, gradually increased their terri- 
tory, until the topography of the entire 
Jardens was marred by their mounds of 
loose earth. And it was not an uncom- 
mon sight to see the animals perched in 
the centre of a handsome flower bed or 
disporting themselves on the once smooth 
lawns. Eventually, having overrun the 
Zoological Gardens, they appeared in the 
land outside. 

While this caused general rejoicing 
the part of the small boys of Philadelphia, 
who concealed themselves near the holes 
of the prairie dogs. and took shots at them 
with catapults when they appeared, it was 
by no means a source of joy to the City 
Park Department officials. With them it 
was quite a serious matter, for there was 
grave danger of the dogs becoming a men- 
ace to the appearance of all that part of 
Fairmount Park lying on the west side of 
the Schuylkill River. Something had to be 
done to avert this possible pest. It ned 
to be “up to" the management the 
Zoological Gardens. 

Hither the prairie-dog exhibit had to be 
discontinued and the animals roaming 
wild destroyed, or some plan had to be de- 
vised to keep them within an inclosure. 
A plan was finally formulated and tried. 
The inclosuge was excavated to a depth of 
about twelve feet. Around the sides and 
en the bottom of this excavation was 
placed a foot-thick layer ef rough stones, 
laid in with a mixture of cement and clay. 
This was allowed to harden, and the earth 
was then replaced. 

The work of trapping the wandering prai- 
rie dogs and confining them in their new 
inclosure then began. This was a long and 
tedious task, but it was finally 
plished. 
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The Pelican Smiled. 

HIERE is a sly old pelican in Central 
Fark, which has an almost human 
way of noticing what goes on about 

him without seeming to do so. The other 
day two herons in the same cage with him 
fought fish. One had made the 
catch, other had undertaken to 
wrest from its rightful pos- 
sessor. 

They squabbled over it like two boys who 
have hold of the same baseball! bat. The 
seuffle brought them into the neighbor- 
hood of the old pelican, which stood, appar- 
ently asleep, with his big bill tucked away 
under a wing. Then the heron dropped its 
fish and the battle went on. 

No sooner had it been dropped than the 
great bill came out from underneath the 
wing and the fish went into the pelican's 
pouch. Then the head disappeared again. 
The pelican was plainly asleep 

When one heron gave up the fight 
flew away the other looked about for the 
prize; it was nowhere to be seen. The 
keeper of the bird cages solemnly asserts 
that he saw a twinkle in the eye which the 
pelican opened to give a glance at the re- 
treating heron. 

Gladys and Lady. 

LADYS and Lady were imported game 
hens. They were received from Eng- 
land on Decoration Day, 1895, per- 

haps the hottest 30th of May of which we 
have any record. It was certainly a hard 
experience for the new arrivals to receive 
a reception warm. They had also suf- 
fered from a trying voyage. 

The agents on the other side, who had 
agreed to see to it that they were shipped 
with care, gave the steward of the vessel 
on which they came fifteen shillings to act 
as a guardian angel; and that worthy, so 
it seems, pocketed the bonus, and then left 
the two hens and thefr consort to the ten- 
der mercies of the steerage passengers 
At all events the fowls frayed and 
worried and apparently did not know what 
to expect next in a world of heat, 
racket, and unmitigated license. 

It must be said, however, that their 
telligence led them to appreciate at 
the kind and proper treatment of their new 
owner. In a few hours they seemed to 
realize that they were home-—that the 
troubles of their tempestuous journey were 
over. They ate freely from their keeper's 
hand and in every way exhibited an air of 
satisfied confidence and composure. 

It is remarkable, perhaps, that the first 
manifest desire of these birds on regaining 
their liberty was to secure a sanative bath, 
Before they would eat or drink they 
searched for a dry spot, and immediately 
dusted and disinfected their plumage—as 
the way of fowls is. After that they were 
ready to give attention important 
affairs. 

On the fourth or fifth after their 
arrival the two hens began laying, and in 
the course of two weeks they both wanted 
to sit. As the season was so far advanced 
they were allowed to do they desired. 
Nests were made for them in the one little 
henhouse 
days earlier than Gladys, and, of 
hatched out her eggs three days ahead of 
her mate. 

And now a very singular serio-comic per- 
formance took place. Lady was a gentle 
hen, a lover of peace and quiet; Gladys 

yas restless, domineering, and combative. 
No sooner did she discover that Lady had 
beaten her in the ordeal of incubation than 
she fell upon that mild und motherly hen, 
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Lady was put on her nest three | 





beak and nail, and drove her away from 
her little brood; then without any show of 
pity or remorse she took full possession 
of her sister's children. For a half hour 
the bereaved mother loitered about, com- 
plaining bitterly, and then she retired to 
the nest of her unfeeling relative and pa- 
tlently covered the forsaken eggs. But 
hen nature, like human nature, cannot en- 
dure all things. When Gladys in full 
triumph marshaled the stolen chicks before 
Lady's eyes her fortitude gave way com- 
pletely; she sprang from the nest and fol- 
lowed the brood, endeavoring to coax her 
lost children to her side with every deli- 
cate morsel she could find. 

In vain did the fiery Gladys beat her off 
and drive her back. She merely spread her 
wings, clucked plaintively, and still urged 
her claims. In vain did the fancier rack 
his brains for a just and peaceable solu- 
tion of the difficulty. He had lost a hatch- 
ing of choice eggs, one hen was demented, 
and the other was a thief. It was a very 
bad case. That evening Gladys repaired to 
the hen house with the stolen chickens 
and Lady hung about the door until night 
came and then disappeared inside. 

In the morning they were discovered sit- 
ting side by side with the brood divided be- 
tween them! From that day on they kept 
the clutch together, share and share alike. 
But this ill-starred compact did not result 
in a happy conclusion. A double portion of 
fuss and feathers was too much for the 
little chickens. They died off, until oniy 
one was left, and this one roosted nightly 
between the two mothers on the limb of a 
eherry tree. Such are the trials of a fan- 
cler! 


A Talking Crow. 


a walk through a country village last 
Fall a New York woman heard what she 
supposed to be a child calling, ** Papa! 
Where's Papa? Pape! Papa's gone!" 
“I felt sorry for the little creature," 
she, and raised my eyes to the 
story window of a house where I thought 
the sound came from, when a gentleman 
standing near said: ‘Oh, that’s a crow; 
see him up on the top the piazza. He's a 
great pet, and a smart one.” 

“The talking crow was a beauty and no 
mistake, large, in full plumage, well 
groomed, and altogether attractive. I ex- 
pressed my admiration and the gentleman 
proceeded to tell me the crow’'s history. 

“*A farmer in this place took him,’ said 
‘from the nest when he was very 
and brought him up around the 
giving him his full liberty and 
thoroughly winning his affections. He 
called him Jacob, after himself, but the 
crow pronounced it Yahcob. ‘Come Yah- 
cob,’ he'll call with all his might. He 
goes to school regularly with the children, 
leaves them at the door and flies back to 
the farm, where he busies himself in many 
ways until they return.’”’ = 

The talking crow had never been known 
to come to the village alone until last 
September. One of the residents whose 
house he mostly visits said he thought 
Yahcob was “tired of the country” and 
concluded to come to town to the 
sights. 

“ He usually,’ said this gentleman, ar- 
rives about 5 o'clock in the morning and 
comes directly to the window of my room, 
calling in his sweetest voice, ‘Oo, la, la. 
Oo, la, la... He wants something to eat, 
which he gets, with a lot of petting. ‘Tis 
pretty early to be awakened, but the bird 
is irrisistible; he’s almost human 

“The crow remains ‘in town’ until 10 
A. M., playing with the children and car- 
rying away everything he can pick up 
Silver spoons and jewelry he is particularly 
fond of. 
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New York visitor, 
it to a high tree. The 
the end of the thread remaining in his 
claw. The look in his he 
them on the ground, then back to his claw, 
was amusing. He was in a quandary. He 
did not want to let go of the thread and he 
did want the spool, but before he made up 
his mind whut to do, a child came along 
and solved the problem by picking up the 
spool and carrying it to the rightful owner. 
“The crow showed especial interest in a 
game of cards. Perching above the guests 
on the piazza one day, he watched for his 
ecard, fly off with it, 
and tear it to before their eyes. 
They never raised their voices, 
how often this was repeated. 
“This crow the vil- 
lage. His voice is entirely different 
that of a parrot, being much more musical 
and more human, both in quality and tone.”’ 
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Astute Old Horse. 


UPERINTENDENT HANKINSON of 
the Society for the Prevention of Cru- 
elty to Animals tells this 

horse he used to know in the 
horse cars ran along Fourth Avenue. 

“ T’'rom the window our which 
was then at the corner of Twenty-second 
Street, [ saw one of the car horses limping 
painfully along the tracks. I| stopped the 
car, examined the animal, found him badly 
spavined, and sent him back to the stables 
in the ambulance. Two or three days af- 
terward | was idly watching a car on its 
way down, and shortly before it reached 
my office one of the horses began to limp. 
I examined it, found it was my friend of 
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a few days before, and again sent him back 
in the ambulance. 2 

“The identical thing happening the next 
day, my suspicions were aroused, and I 
spoke of the matter to Mr. Harvey, the 
Manager of the company. Mr. Harvey put 
the horse on a new route, and a week's 
work developed no signs of lameness. An- 
other new route was tried for a week with 
like results. Then he was brought back 
to the Fourth Avenue line and closely 
watched on his first trip down town. The 
animal traveled along splendidly until 
within a block or two of my office, when 
he appeared to go very lame. 

“The astute old horse had reasoned it 
out that a lame leg at that point of the 
route meant a ride home and a day's rest.” 


A Coon of High Degree. 


IS name ts Rastus—whicn does not 
H suggest aristocratic associations, arte 

istic surroundings, and the hotnob- 
bing with celebrities, by any means. 

But this particular Rastus has al! of 
these. He is a big, fat, sleek coon, the pet 
of Frederick Keppel, the print seller in 
Sixteenth Street, and his home is in a 
little court adjoining the shop, while the 
domain of his wanderings covers the en- 
tire occupied by the stock of old 
engravings, etchings, and prints in the 
several floors of the building. 

Rastus disdains ordinary associations, 
His best friends, outside of Mr. Keppel, 
are Ernest Thompson Seton Oliver 
Herford 3oth these lovers of the four- 
footed. tribe frequently visit Rastus and 
hold long and intimate conversations with 
his coonship. A habit that some of Ras- 
tus's friends have of carrying dainties for 
him in their pockets has induced in him 
certain pickpocket proclivities that aston- 
ish visitors to the establishment. 

A few days ago one of these stooped to 
examine a print that was tacked on the 
wall in a position near the floor. In an 
instant Rastus slyly took a position be- 
hind the visitor and his “hands” rapidly 
“went through” the latter's pockets with 
the skill of a professional follower of Fa- 
gin. But he soon discovered that the vis- 
itor’s pockets contained only such articles 
knife, coins, and bills—absolutely use- 
less and without value to a hungry coon. 

Rastus has a fine “taste” for art. In- 
deed, it has gone so far at times as to re- 
sult in his ‘ devouring” prints left about 
in positions of insecurity. 

Probably there never 
more fastidious habits. 
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In the little court 
tastus suns himself when the print 
not inviting he has a large tub 
of water. When a visitor gives him a bis- 
cuit, Rastus invariably goes to the tub 
and carefully douses the food before eqt- 
ing it. His chief delight, after that, is to 
run quickly and wipe his paws on the un- 
suspecting one’s cuffs. 
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Inconsistent Game Laws. 


PEAKING of the laws in different 
States prohibiting the killing of song 
birds, an old bird-lover pointed out 

some of the inconsistencies. 

“One of the things I cannot understand,” 
he said, ‘‘ is why the legislators in so many 
States it necessary to pass such 
stringent laws as to shooting the meadow- 
lark, while they are not at all bothered 
about the annual slaughter of the bobo- 
links in the Fall, when they are known as 
reedbirds and visit the wild 
of tide-water rivers, and also as the rice- 
bird, when they visit the rice fields further 
South later in the year. 

“Of course, it is always a matter of in- 
dividual preference when making compari- 
sons as to the superiority of one bird over 
another a songster. Sut | think there 
are very few persons who know the wild, 
rollicking song of the bobolink during the 
nesting period, in the early Summer, who 
will that 
the meadowlark. 

“My idea of protective laws has always 
been that the bird needing it most should 
have the greatest protection. And that 
bobolink such protection any 
knows who has ever gunned for it as the 
reedbird. They have no more ar of man 
than a city sparrow. And they are shot by 
the they perch the high, 
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“And to think that a bird well able 

take care of itself the meadowlark 
the protection of prohibitory laws! 
Why, they are almost as wary as the wild 
And the man who succeeds in get- 
ting within gun-shot of a flock of meadow- 
larks must be a past-master in the art of 
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Fate of an Interioper. 

A ruffled its the 
other day and flew into the chicken yard 
Mr. <. O. Hente, a Wurtsborough sports- 
man. It walked about, picking up grain 
and drinking out of the chickens’ trough 
as carelessly as though it belonged there 

The owner of the chickens had his attention 
attracted to the bird through the conduct 
of his pointer, which stood for a long time 
unmistakably pointing into the chicken 
yard. Wondering if the dog had gone crazy 
and taken to hunting chickens, the owner 
look among his fowls, and 
covered the intruder. A well-directed 
charge of shot eliminated him from the 
domestic fowL 
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» NEW YORK’S ~« 
CHRISTMAS GREENS 


OR a fortnight before Christmas Day 
West Street looks as though a section 
of the Catskill woods had been mirac- 

ulously transferred to New York and was 
flourishing apace. It is a carefully select- 
ed forest, however, that meets the eye of 
the observer. 

Great banks of spruce and fir line the 
sidewalks and pavements, great piles of 
branches—laurel, hemlock, pine—fill up the 
windows. The trees are carefully wrapped 
and stand straight and shapely. They 
range in height from the trim little six-foot 
fir to the spruce that lifts its shapely 
tower thirty feet in the air. A week ago 
they throve in the wilds of Maine or the 
Catskills. . 

This little fir tree one may buy for $5. It 
will probably be the Christmas tree of some 
family in moderate circumstances, or of 
some home where there are but two or 
three children. Perhaps some altruist will 
send it to carry a message of the season's 
joy to the hearts of a poor family some- 
where in the slums! Perhaps the children 
of the poor will dance about it! 

This lordly spruce, the giant of the host, 
may ornament some public festival, some 
Sunday school feast, perhaps, loaded with 
gifts for all and sundry. The placard puts 
its, value at $30, and the price does not 
seem exorbitant. 

The spruces are the better-looking Christ- 
mas trees, but the fir is widely preferred, 
because the branches do not grow quite 
so close together, and therefore give more 
room for the piling of gifts upon them. 

Inside the stores one comes upon a wreath 
of greens, arranged and woven into 
shapes that betray no little skill of inven- 
tion and design This is the work of spe- 
cialists, past masters in the art of indus- 
trial design. 

The workers live In New Jersey, behind 
Keyport, and the industry is hereditary 
there and traditional. - Many years ago 
New York began to buy her Christmas garb 
of green from the weavers of Keanesburg, 
and still their deft fingers weave garlands 
for the city. True, the spruce and fir 
forests of New Jersey have vanished; 
true, too, that holly and laurel and pine are 
far to seek through New Jersey, but yet 
the people of Keanesburg pursue their 
craft, though they use not their native 
trees as once they did 

Now the greater part of the greens comes 
from the far North and is sent out to New 
Jersey by the dealers of New York to be 
worked up into ropes, stars, and fantastic 
decorative forms by the maids of Keanes- 
burg. It is surprising how far afield the 
foraging parties go in search of material 
for the trade. Even the rough forests of 
Michigan yield their toll of pine and balsam 
fir. One large firm in Keanesburg sends 
a buyer to the North and West every Sep- 
tember who gathers a store of greens 
against the Christmas season. 

The work itself used to be 
social scheme of Keanesburg. 
were the artisans, and they followed their 
art all day and through the long evenings 
of early Winter. Some large hall or big 
back room was the workshop, where they 
labored in the making of ornaments. 

In the evenings the young men of the 
tov-n would come to help or hinder them. 
Generally they went away with white blis- 
ters on their hands from much wielding of 
a jackknife upon the tough branches. But 
the work paid for itself in the jollity of it 
all. 

It is 
bright 
chaff and laugh. 
cleared late at night 
the labor of the day. The wages earned 
were very small, and are yet, for that 
matter, even a skilled ropemaker seldom 
teing able to earn much over a dollar 
a day. 

The preparation for the work begins in 
September, with the collecting of the Cape 
flowers, immortelles, and everlastings, and 
the making of “forms” from lath and 
ratan. New designs must be wrought 
out, new schemes of color formulated. 
The flowers are dyed at this time, and 
carefully put away to let the color “ set” 
end dry. Brilliantly colored flowers add 
much to the ertistic beauty of ornamental 
pieces. 

When the season of real labor 
there is great variety of work. 
groups of girls devote themselves 
making of “ropes” of various thick- 
nesses and. various materials. In nearly 
all coses these are made on a real rope, 
but scmetimes a cheaper variety is put 
together without this foundation. 

Fir, spruce, hemlock, even juniper and 
erbor vitae, are the greens that are called 
into play. The ropes are made in lengths 
of twenty-five yards, and done up in 
bundles of a dozen lengths. These bundles 
will retail in the market of New York at 
prices ranging from $4.50 to $30 a bundle. 
One .dig department store uses annually 
about 12,000 yards of rope alone in its 
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again the lec ding lines, but lavrel and holly 
are used in moderation, and 
dcuble the price of the other lines. 

The difficulty is that these 
becoming more and more rare, and 
be brought from great distances. 
flowers and immortelles are worked 
with the dark green in these designs, 
add greatly to thcir appearance. 
were dyed, as has been pointed 
brilliant colors, blue, scarlet, and 
Bunches of scarlet berries of the 
tain ash and brilliantly colored imported 
pampas plumes are, of late used 
extensively. 

The crop of greens having been carefully 
picked over and the best having been 
used in the ropes and forms, the remainder, 
discolored perhaps, or lifeless, handed 
over to the dyers to be revivified. They 
are dipped in pots of boiling green dye 
and put away to dry. Then they are 
made up into a cheap grade of ropes and 
focins. In this way every bit of material 
is utilized. When one reflects that a rack 
load of fir or spruce sells in Keyport at 
from $75 to $100 a load, the necessity for 
this economy becomes apparent. 
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Valets for Bachelors. 


A New York bachelor with a modest es- 
tablishment found himself in need of a vis- 
iting valet. He had cut adrift from the 
valet at his club, who usually went to his 
residence to attend him, and he plunged 
into the unknown. He placed an advertise- 
ment in a Sunday paper and Monday 
brought him over fifty replies. A very 
amusing feature of these answers was that 
each valet stated his wages, and for whom 





he worked, and many of them their meth- 
ods of working. He found their recom- 
mendations were excellent examples of how 
good or how indifferent they were, as they 
represent many of the eligible bachelors of 
the Knickerbocker and Union Clubs. He 
supplig! himself with quite a valuable little 
library information, and he knows per- 
fectly which man employs an English 
and which a German valet. There were 
very few French and one or two Scotch, 
and the younger men had Japanese. Some 
of the letters were excellently written and 
stated that the applicant would take 
the position of secretary and was proficient 
in several languages. One reply stated that 
the writer was a “ medical and surgical 
valet,” and this occupation was engraved 
in the corner of a neat visiting card bear- 
ing his name. He said that he had walked 
the hospitals for twenty years, and that 
he could attend to all ills, and that he was 
not only a masseur, but that he looked 
after scalp diseases and could set broken 
bones, and he had diplomas and certifi- 
eates. He also pressed the trousers and 
coats of physicians and medical students, 
and could make them look like new with 
some mysterious chemical compound. His 
letter was redolent with the strong aroma 
of disinfectants. 

An applicant for the position of valet and 
house servant was an Egyptian, who spoke 
all the Oriental languages, and whose let- 
ter paper was headed with cabalistic sen- 
tences in Sanscrit and a woodcut of him- 
self. He stated that he always served 
coffee after dinner in full Turkish costume, 
and he was an adept in mixing a salad 
which was a great favorite with the ladies 
of the harem. His salary, as he called 
it, was to be almost that of a bank cash- 
ier, exclusive of perquisites. The bachelor 
looked around his modest little apartment, 
where the nearest approach to tropical 
and Oriental environment were a few Jap- 
bits of china and a rubber plant, and 
effect the Turkish costume 
his few guests, and then 

He concluded take 

and retiring young man, 
who had once been “in the employ 
J. Pierpont Morgan,” as suited better 
his limited means. 
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THE EAST SIDE KITCHEN GARDEN 
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the eldest 
that 


O many cares devolve 
girl of an side family 
has earned her name of “ Little 

Mother.’ Often her mother and her father 
are both away from the nouse all day 

She must be a mother to her younger 
brothers and sisters, keeping them in order, 
watching that Patsy does not wander away 
into the streets, seeing that Polly goes 
to school in time, getting their meals, 
mending their clothes, healing their hearts, 
judging their quarrels. The result is that 
she, the eldest born, is generally the mem- 
ber of the family who has least freedom. 

Her younger brothers may go to school, 
and they have long hours for play They 
know the joy of childhood free from care. 
She, on the other hand, is frequently noth- 
ing but a drudge 

Recognizing this fact, some years ago 
a band of women determined to establish 
on the east side an institution that might 
reach the ‘Little Mothers."’ It was the 
kitchen garden. ‘The institution some- 
what of the nature of the German kinder- 
garten, but yet is radically different 

The kindergarten aims to give children 
the rudiments of education, reaching them 
through their childish instincts The 
kitchen garden uses the same means of 
reaching the children, but teaches them 
the rudiments of housekeeping, strengthens 
their hands to fight poverty, their natural 
enemy, and inspires them with an instinct 
to fight dirt and squalor. 

The immediate aim was to rescue the 
poor little girls from the deep misery of 
their joyless estate. It seemed a shame 
that these mere children shouid pass a life 
in which was nothing but labor and 
squalor, no light, no music, no beauty, 
no play. 


upon 


east she 


Amusement for its own sake, however, 
has no place in the economy of the poor. 
It was necessary, in order that the move- 
ment should meet with the favor of the 
poor themselves, that this amusement 
should serve some purpose. This then be- 
came the second object of the kitchen 
garden: to make it serve a useful, concrete 
purpose. The purpose was the improve- 
ment of the girls as housekeepers. The 
kitchen garden became, and still remains, 
a training school in the art of housekeep- 
ing for the girls of the east side. 

It was also hoped that with the improve- 
ment in happiness and skill would come 
also an improvement in morals and man- 
ners. 

The method of the kitchen garden is elab- 
orate in the thoroughness with which it 
takes up each successive detail of train- 
ing. It is simple in the directness of its 
lessons. The children must not be made 
afraid by any tasks that are set. They 
must be rather led from step to step, be- 
ginning at the lowest. 


When they enter the kitchen garden, 
sometimes in very early childhood, every 
effort is used to draw them out by games 


suited to their age, by music and singing, 
such as the children of a happier estate 
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first things the 
of lighting a 
She shown how quickly and easily a 
fire may be started without it. Another 
} habit that must be unlearned is that of 
sweeping the dust under the beds, 
reaus, or behind the door, She soon learns 
} the right thing to do. In a very short time 
she learns that potato peelings should not 
be thrown out of a window, that dust may 
be put in the fire, where it will do no harm, 
! 
} 


taught. 
gir) learns 
fire with oil. 


of 


is 


or bu- 


and that a liberal use of soap and water 
will keep her dishes clean. 

Much time is devoted to giving her neat- 
ness in the setting of a table, the 
of simple decorations fer rooms and table, 
the proper making of a bed, and the ar- 
rangement of furniture in the home. She 
learns the secrets of washing and laundry- 
ing clothes: she can iron her father’s col- 

| lars or wash out her baby sisters’ simple 
dresses, She learns to love the wielding of 
the needle and thread, and to be skilied 
thereat. Each and every one of these 
lessons is accompanied by.music and songs. 
There is none of the hard study and 
drudgery that often characterizes the ac- 
quirement of any art or science. 

One of the most important items is the 
training in cooking. When the children 
come their ideas upon this subject are 
crude. Very few of them can even brew tea 
properly, or make coffee. No elaborate 
cooking is taught in the kitchen garden, 
but at least they learn the preparation of 
potatoes, corn, cabbage, and the roasting 
of beef. The very small children are 
helped in the preparation of miniature 
viands for miniature feasts; but the older 
girls become so proficient that soon they 
need no help. 

One of the best-loved amusements is the 
game of “reception.” In it one or more 
of the girls are supposed to be “at home.” 
Other girls act, and are dressed, as maids, 
to assist. Others are the guests. The de- 
portment both of the hostess, the guests 
and the maids is carefully overlooked by 
the teacher. The children are encouraged 
to talk, as hostess to guest and guest to 
hostess. Ideas are suggested to them, and 
any mistakes are pointed out in a spirit 
of kindness. 


ordering 


An Egyptian Colony. 

An Egyptian colony is one of the new 
features of New York, and side by side 
with a number of chop suey eswablishments 
is a restaurant which has been transplant- 
ed from the real streets of Cairo. The pro- 
prietors not only serve everything in Egypt- 
lan style, but have curious sauces and 
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Caribou in Politics, 


COUPLE of caribou have 
most potent of recent forces 
Michigan politics,’ said 
of Congress from that State, 
the city last week. 


‘They were 


been the 
in 
a member 
who was in 


“ 


influential in overthrowing 
the taxation reforms for which the late 
Gov. Pingree worked many years on 
which he based all his political hopes and 
the hopes of party domination. The queer- 
est part it ail that they seem 
likely as not to be purely mythical animals 
far as Michigan is concerned, at that. 
‘They were reported at the opening of 
hunting of ‘06. The report 
from near L’'Anse, the north 
shore. ‘The hunter who said he saw the 
animals was a notorious fabricator. 

‘A doctor from Ohio, who meant to take 
home a caribou head know why, ran 
afoul of a horse grazing just outside a 
lumber and sent bullet through 
its neck. Another was watching a logging 
road which he mistook for deer run- 
way, when a yoke of oxen came into sight, 
and he tore the lungs out of one with 
dum-dum builet. When the season 
and the dead and wounded were 
counted, it was found that the caribou 
were still among the missing. This was 
mischief enough for one self-respecting 
pair of caribou, but it was nothing to what 
followed when the animals went into pol- 
itics, 

‘Their political career began when The 
Iron Mountain Clarion took the animals 
up seriously and, in an editorial, advancea 
the opinion that they had come down from 
Canada on the ice during the winter before, 
which had been one of unusual severity, 
The Clarion's rival published a parody on 
the editorial, undertaking to prove that the 
caribou came down from the North during 
previous geological age, when Lake 
Superior had no outlet into Lake Michigan. 

‘You wouldn't think that sort of thing 
would hurt one’s taxation bill, would 
you? It would not have done if the 
editor of The Clarion had had any sense 
of humor But he hadn't, and could see 
nothing in his rival's jolly but chal- 
lenge to his own veracity. He replied 
seriously, the fun-making of his rival 
went the humorless editor deter- 
vindicated by Legislative ac- 
that if the -Legislature 
animals seriously, he would score 
on his rival. 


and 


of is as 


the 
came 


season 


on 


or 


camp, a 


a 


a 


closed 


a 


any 


so 


a 


and 
on till 
minded to be 
tion. He 
took the 
heavily 


argued 


‘There was a young Senator 
who owed his election to the editor 
Senator, he had 
eareer in politics, 

future support. The editor 
called and told him a bill ought to be 
passed for the protection of carjbou. The 
Senator immediately began to reason that 
if he should father such a bill the caribou 
would increase till they were plentiful and 
that grateful sportsmen would look to him 
a benefactor and would organize sports- 
clubs to boom -him for 


up there 
Being a 
of a 
and wanted 


very young visions 
Napoleonic 


the editor's 


as 
political 
honors. 


mens 
further 


‘It happened that the two other Senators 
from the Upper Peninsula were looking for 
political jobs and wanted the support of The 
Clarion. So they promptly agreed to help 
the caribou bill. Coming from the 
of the game country, the Senators 
the Upper Peninsula found them- 
the Fisheries and Game Com- 
mittee With them were the Senators 
from three other districts. One of these 
was fathering a bill to permit spring duck 
shooting. and was glad to make a reci- 
procity treaty with the pushers of the cari- 
bou bill. A second was willing to enter 
into a similar agreement to help along 
his bill for the protection of rainbow trout. 
Then a Senator with a sleeping-car bill 
and one with a plate-glass insurance bill 
joined the alliance. The minority party of 
the Senate was howling that the two lat- 
ter bills had been introduced for specu- 
lative purposes and were ordained by their 
authors to be killed after the proper 
‘ coughing had been done. 


“The caribou bill would 
under suspended rules, but, about the time 
it should have come up, the correspondent 
for a syndicate of State papers made a 
list of bills which he declared to be useless 
time-destroyers, and among them included 
the caribou biil. The country editors took 
the matter up and the legislators from 
country districts wanted to let the caribou 
bill drop. But the editor of The Clarion 
threatened the Upper Peninsula members 
and the latter threatened their allies, and 
the little group stood firm. 


“Then the editor of The Clarion went 
dewn to Lansing to have a talk with the 
Governor about it. Gov. Pingree never wag 
a diplomat. He told the editer he had bet- 
ter drop his foolishness about those caribou 
and work for something sensible like the- 
equalization, of taxation. He said all this 
in characteristic Pingree language, which 
smelled of brimstone and made the editor 
go away vowing vengeance. Pingree’s bill 
passed the House and came before the 
Senate. 

“The Upper Peninsula members would 
have voted for it, but the ed*.or was mad, 
and said he would bury them alive if they 
did. The Senators with the sleeping-car 
bill and the plate-glass bill wanted to vote 
for it, but their bills were to come up later, 
under special order, and to lose the support 
of the men behind the caribou bill was 
sure defeat, which meant that the authors 
of these bills would be branded as members 
of the boodie crowd and defeated for re- 
election. 

“The outcome of it all was that the 
members from the Upper Peninsula and 
their allies held together and voted against 
Pingree’s bill, and the cause of taxation 
reform was lost 
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heart 
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selves on 
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¢ IN FOREIGN LANDS ¢. 





The two political trials 
Prussia, Russia, which have _ recently 
Austria, taken place in the Grand 
and the Poles. Duchy of Posen, Prussia, 
in one of which several 
young Poles were sentenced on the charge 
of conspiracy for the restoration of Poland, 
and the second of which was concerned 
with some Polish women who would not 
allow their children to attend lessons on the 
Catholic religion in German, have created 
intense excitement throughout Austria- 
Hungary, of which the cable dispatches 
give but slight intimation. In Vienna, it 
is charged that the Austro-Hungarian Gov- 
ernment is doing its best to suppress all 
indications of anti-German feeling on ac- 
count of the position occupied by the re- 
spective powers in the Triple Alliance. Rus- 
sia, too, is seriously paying attention to the 
matter, and remarkable expressions of sym- 
pathy and encouragement are being paid 
to the Poles of Eastern Prussia by nearly 
all the Slavonic organs which are not 
actual mouthpieces of the Government. 

One of the events of the last few days 
which the Vienna Government has been 
loath to discuss was the recall of Baron 
Spesvhardt, the German Consul at Lemberg, 
and the permanent abandonment of the 
Consulate at that place by the German 
Goverament. Thousands of Poles have been 
demonstrating at Lemberg and Cracow 
against the oppressive treatment of the 
Prussian Poles, and societies are being 
formed throughout the country, the mem- 
bers pledging themselves to accept no more 
German goods and to send future orders to 
Evgland and France. 

As has already been stated in the cable 
dispatches, the author of ‘‘Quo Vadis,” 
Henryk Sienkiewicz, recently sent a com- 
munication to the Czas, the leading Austro- 





Polish organ, which has aroused consider- 
able enthusiasm not only in Austria, but 
in Russian Poland. After declaring that 


“Prussian policy has been but a series of 
crimes, of deeds of violence, of knavery, of 
humility toward the powerful, of tyranny 
toward the weak, of falsehoods, of violated 
treaties, of broken promises,” he goes on 
to say that “ Russia, who suffered under 
the Tartar yoke, which was just as un- 
worthy, succeeded in getting rid of it. The 
cruel tyranny of the Spaniards in Flan- 
ders could not be maintained, Christian 
and cultured nations cannot submit to bar- 
barism for any length of time. Nor can 
the German people be forever subjected to 
the Prussian element, The future must 
bring, and unquestionably will bring, ex- 
piation and a gigantic evolution.” 

The Czas itself says: “It is the duty of 





the Polish people to turn against their 
Prussian oppressors We must act upon 
conviction, fortified by Bismarck’s revela- 


tions in the Hamburger Nachrichten, that 
the alliance of Austria and Germany is a 
*‘societas leonina’ exclusively to the ad- 
vantage of Germany. A change in the 
grouping of the powers would be of advan- 


tage to Austria. We must not contrib- 
ute to strengthen Germany's position in 
Europe, but must endeavor, as far as pos- 


sible, to weaken it.” 

In discussing the matter from this very 
point of view, the Novoe Vremya of St. 
Petersburg believes that if Austria-Hun- 
gary were thus to change allies it would 
be possible to reduce the burdens of mili- 
tarism, The Novoe Vremya also points out 
that if the Hapsburg monarchy would 
make up its mind 4o treat all its nationall- 
ties on an footing closer relation 
would be between it and 


France and Russia 





equal 


sure to ensue 


been 
cable 


It has already 
briefly related by a 
dispatch that the scheme 
of the British Government 


to establish a Court of 


The British 
Colonial Court 
of Appeal, 





Appeal for the colonies, differing from the 
present Judicial Commitvee of the Privy 
Council, has met with failure. It may be 


recalled that the debate on the Australian 
Commonwealth bill was much prolonged 
because Mr. Chamberlain declined to accept 
Clause 74 of the Constitution, which limit- 
ed in an unprecedented manner the appeal 
of the colonists from decisions of colonial 
courts, to the Privy Council. Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s scheme was to waive for a time the 
exact demands of the Australians in order 
that there might be established an equita- 
ble court of from which colonists 
other than Australians might benefit. For 
this reason he summoned delegates from all 
crown colonies, who met in London last 
Summer. As the delegates failed agree 
upon any given plan of change, it is now 
announced that the functions of the Judi- 
clal Committee of the Privy Council are to 


appeal 


to 





remain unaltered. 

It is interesting, however, to note that, 
while a scheme already practically ap- 
proved by the Colonial Office was signed by 
all the delegates save the Australian, the 
latter's idea approached more nearly than 


any other recommendation an ideal Imper- 
ial Ceurt of Appeal. The recommendations 
made by a majority of the delegates pro- 
vided simply for strengthening the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council on the side 
of the colonies and regulated the status of 
their salaries, term of office, 
&c. The Australian representative, how- 
ever, based his general objection to the 
recommendations upon the well-known fact 
that the Privy Council was not, and could 
not be, an equitable judicial court, as it 
was simply an advisory board for the sove- 


the members, 


ee 


THE NEW YORK 


reign in his theoretical capacity as ruler 
of the crown colonies. Moreover, he point- 
ed out that in his opinion it was desirable 
that there should be only one court of 
final appeal, which should have vested in 
it the appellate jurisdiction of the House 
of Lords and of his Majesty in council; 
that this court should contain representa- 
tives from India, Canada, South Africa 
and Australia, and should ordinarily sit in 
two divisions, though, in cases of excep- 
tional difficulty, both divisions might s 
together. He was also of opinion that it 
was desirable that an entirely new court 
should be formed, which he _ considered 
would command the‘ admiration and re- 
spect not only of the whole British race, 
but of every race in the British dominions, 
and would be a powerful factor in the de- 
velopment of a closer union between all 
parts of the empire. 


_ ® 
The final agreement ar- 
Anglo-Italian rived at by the British 
Agreement and Italian delegates on 


the Soudan-Erythrea fron- 
tier is shortly to be rati- 
fied at Cairo, although, according to the 
Giornale di Italia of Rome, the definition 
of the British and Italian zones will be 
made at Adis Abeba, as the Emperor Mene- 
jlek's consent is necessary, and this consent 
will be asked for by Lieut. Col. Harring- 
ton on behalf of Egypt and Major Cicco- 
dicola for Italy. In the agreement the fol- 
lowing conventions are provided for: 

1. A customs convention establishing a 
customs tariff and a tariff for the transit 
of cattle, placing Massowah and Suakim on 
an equal basis. 

2. A post and telegraph convention by 
which the British telegraph line between 
Kassala, Suakim, and Perim tis to be open 
to private telegrams from Erythrea, 
(Italy's colony.) The postal tariff between 
the two Governments is to be that of the 
postal union. 

3%. A boundary convention by 
British frontier is fixed on the 
This convention provides for the 
eventuality of the exchange of the Itallan 
enclave on the Atbara for other territory 
to be ceded to Erythrea. 


in the Soudan, 


which the 
River Setit. 
also 


—?¢ 
A recent Times special 

New Austrian from Vienna announced 
Representative that the appointment of 
at the Vatican. Count Nicholas Szcecsen 

as Austrian Ambassador 
Vatican, succeeding Count Rever- 
was generally approved in Austria. 
Owing to the various irreconcilable relig- 
jous and racial groups in Austria-Hun- 
gary, there is perhaps no post in the Aus- 
tro-Hungarian Diplomatic Service which is 
more difficult to fill than that of Ambas- 
sador to the Vatican. Long before the re- 
tirement of Count Revertera the question 
of his successor was the object of endless 
speculation in diplomatic circles, particu- 
larly as it was known that several promi- 
nent diplomatists had been considered by 
the Government, and then, for various rea- 
sons, set aside. Although the name of 
Count Nicholas Szcecsen had been men- 
tioned early in the campaign as a probable 
successor to Count Revertera, it was said 
in some quarters that he was, for the pres- 
ent, indispensable at the Foreign Office, 
where, for several years past, senior 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign Af- 
fairs, he had been the Minister's right-hand 
man. He owed his position to the high 
opinion Count Goluchowski had formed of 
his ability when they were colleagues in the 
Diplomatic Service abroad. 

Count Szcecsen is a Hungarian birth 
and the highly distinguished and 
popular Magyar; he to be a 
man of marked individuality of 
diplomatic gifts, which qualifications 
certainly required for the representative of 
Austria-Hungary to fill the 
difficult and delicate duties of Ambassador 
to the Holy See. 


to the 
tera, 
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Although the Continental 

Russia and press, particularly that of 
Japan, Russia, has been filled with 
interesting speculation as to 

the result of the Marquis Ito's visit to St 
Petersburg, the Japanese papers have so 
far remained curiously silent on the sub- 


ject, and this has caused the belief in Eu- 
ropean diplomatic circles outside of Russia 
that Japan still distrustful of Russia, 
and that the mission the Marquis Ito, 
instead of being for the purpose of arrang- 
ing, as has enthusiastically 
the Russian entente 
Japan and Russia, was in reality a 
to convey in a distinct and categorical way 


is 
of 
been reported 


in press, an between 


means 


Japan's opinion of Russian intrigues in the 
Far East. This theory has a certain color 
given to its authenticity through the fact 
that a rumor enamating from &St. Peters- 
burg was recently circulated in Paris to 
the effect that the Manchurian negotia 
tions between Russia and China had been 
broken off, in consequence, it was alleged, 
of the objections raised by Japan to some 


of the terms of the proposed convention. 
On the other hand, it is serted in 
Russian quarters that the only difference 
the two Governments are those 
the Korean There 


also as 


between 


concerning question 


have been several arrangements between 
Russia and Japan respecting Korean af- 
fairs. Thus, after the Chino-Japanese war 
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in 1896, there was the memorandum of 
Seoul, and, in the same year, the Moscow 
protocol defined the position of the two 
powers with regard to certain questions af- 
fecting Korea, establishing the indepen- 
dence of the latter country. In 1898 the 
protocol signed at Tokio proclaimed once 
more and emphatically the sovereign rights 
and the independence of Korea, while stip- 
ulating the mutual obligations for Russia 
and Japan to abstain from all immediate 
interference in the domestic affairs of 
Korea. At the same time, Russia recog- 
nized the importance of Japanese commer- 
cial and industrial enterprises in Korea, and 
promised to place no hindrance in the way 
of their development. The Cabinet at St. 
Petersburg, Russia authorities declare, con- 
tinues to be inspired with the same senti- 
ments, the aim of which is the further 
maintenance of stability in the Far East, 
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The most serious 
Government Inquiry students of social 
of Depopulation and political eco- 
in France. nomics in France 
have come to the 


conclusion that the threatening ratio of the 
birth rate to the death rate can hardly be 
overcome by the annual offering of prizes 


for the father of the largest family, &c., 
but 


by a radical change in the an- 
tiquated marriage laws, by which mar- 
riage is now an expensive luxury and 
next to impossible for a man_ under 


forty unless he obtains the full consent of 
his parents or guardians to his alliance. 
The startling figures recently compiled by 
M. Paul Leroy-Beaulieu show that France 
has only increased in population 11,600,000 
tn the last century, while her military and 
commercial rivals—Great Britain, Germany, 
Austria, and Italy—have practically doubled 


their respective populations in the same 
period. 
More than usual significance, therefore, 


may be attached to the recent debate on the 
subject in the French Senate—a Chamber 
which has very rarely concerned itself with 
the matter. MM. Bernard and Piot offered 
a resolution for the nomination of an ex- 
traordinary Parliamentary commission to 
seek the means of increasing the birth rate 
and diminishing mortality. The 
which had been countersigned by 133 Sen- 
ators, was accepted by M, Waldeck-Rous- 
seau for the Government. 

M. Bernard, in demonstrating the advis- 
ability of adopting measures to increase the 
population, compared the situation of 
France with that of other European na- 
tions, giving the details by which the con- 


proposal, 


clusions of M. Leroy-Beaulieu had been 
reached He combated the theory that 
quality was better than quantity, and 


showed that quantity was at least an es- 
sential factor to the prosperity of nations, 
as it increased the capacity of production 
and added to the military power and influ- 
ence of the nation in relation to others. He 
demanded that fiscal measures should be 
taken to favor large families, and, above 
all, that effectual means should be adopted 
to check the terrible mortality among in- 
fants. M. Strauss, in favoring the meas- 
ure, declared that the baby-farming system 
employed in France resulted in the death 
of about SO per cent. of the infants. 

In accepting the proposal the Premier 
said that although his ideas concerning 
the means to be adopted to increase the 
birth rate were very general, he agreed 
with the previous speakers concerning the 
advisability of seeking remedies for th 
abnormally high rate of infantile mortality. 





Adviser 
Government, 
we 


Mr. Gorst, Financial 
to the Egyptian 
will submit the budget for 
to the coming meeting of the 
Council of Ministers in Cairo. The re- 
ceipts are estimated at £11,060,000 (Egyp- 
tian) and the £10,850, 000, 
(Egyptian,) which represents the 
amount at the of the Egyptian 
Government. If, however, account is taken 


Finances 
of Egypt. 


expenses at 
sum 


disposal 


of the various items paid into the Caisse 
of the Public Debt the real excess of re- 
ceipts over expenditure amounts to £{44,- 
WOO (Egyptian.) Notwithstanding the re- 





duction in taxation by £60,000, 


arising from the abolition of the 


(Egyptian,) 
provincial 


octrois, the revenue exceeds the estimated 
revenue for 1001 by £360,000 (Egyptian.) 
On the other hand, the real expenses ex- 
ceed those of the current year by £77,000 
(Egyptian.) This is more than accounted 
for by the increase of £90,000 (Egyptian) 
in the railway expenditure. There is, 
however, a corresponding increase in the 


estimate of railway receipts. Large econo- 
mies are effected in the army and pension 
budgets, and also by suppressing the pro- 
staff. The thus 
employed in providing for 
various useful reforms and administrative 
improvements included in the new 
which is the most satisfactory 
produced, affording 
in the 
years 


vincial octroi 


realized are 


savings 


budget, 
one hitherto 
a striking proof of the 
increase prosperity 


great country’s 


during recent 
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In reference to the dispatches of 
the Politische Correspondenz quot- 
in a TiMes special that an 
agreement had been concluded be- 
England and Turkey for 
the delimitation of their 

of frontiers 


Vemen 
and 
Aden. 


ed 
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spiritual head, and he has given up hose 
tilities and retired to a place called Kafi- 
dhar. 

For some years there has been a demand 
for improved shipping facilities at Aden, 
and a commission has now been appointed, 
under the Presidency of W. C. Hughes; late 
Chairman of the Bombay Port Trust, to 
consider proposals for increasing the wharf 
accommodation and for deepening the an- 
chorage of the harbor. The Aden Port 
Trust has already spent about 15 or 16 
lakhs of rupees on improving the harbor, 
and the commission is to report whether 
a sufficient return to meet interest and re- 
payment charges om capital outlay may 
reasonably be looked for in connection with 
the schemes it has to consider. In addition 
to the Chairman, the commission consists 
of the First Assistant Resident at Aden, a 
naval officer nominated by the Commander 
in Chief of the East India station; the local 
agent of the Peninsular and Oriental Com- 
pany, and four members of mercantile firmg 
having branches at Aden. 

~— 

The report of the British Co- 
lonial Secretary of Trinidad for 
the last year shows consider- 
able prosperity in the colony, in 
spite of the export of sugar be- 
ing the smallest for twenty years past. The 
revenue was greater than in any of the 
five preceding years, and was much in ex- 
cess of the expenditure. The public debt 
at the end of the year was £918,472, or 
less than eighteen months’ revenue, and 
more than three-fourths of it represented 
directly remunerative public works, espe- 
cially the railway. Large harbor improvee 
ments are in contemplation, and a come 
plete system of roads, connecting the sete 
ted districts and opening new country, is 
about to be carried out. The margin for 
taxing capacity is large, for the taxation 
is light and mostly indirect. The imports 
amounted to £2,500,000, and the exports to a 
little more. Cocoa, sugar, and asphalt are 
the staple exports. 


Trinidad 
and 
Tobago. 


Of the countries sending imports, Great 
Britain sent about one-third last year, and 


Venezuela and the United States about 
one-fourth each. The transit trade, which 
forms about one-fourth of the total trade 


of the colony, is almost wholly with Vene-- 


zuela. Cocoa is now the staple product of 
Trinidad; the area under its cultivation 
is nearly twice that under sugar, and is 


extending daily; besides, cocoa is not, like 
sugar, a manufacture, and a giver’ quan- 
tity of it represents far less expenditure 
on wages than is the case with sugar; but 
it maintains a larger number of 
proprietors. As to the sugar industry, the 
old system of a boiling house attached to 
each plantation has passed away; the 
planter is now primarily a manufacturer, 
and cane farmers have come into exist- 
ence who do nothing but grow the cane 
and then sell it to the mills. The popula- 
ton is about 272,000, the East Indians num- 
bering about 78,000. 

“Throughout the bulk of the population 
the proportion of African and European 
blood in each individual is unascertainable, 
The oldest Creole families of European ex- 
traction are of French or Spanish origin, 





and a Corsican element has contributed 
many Italian names. A French patois ig 
the common language in Northern Trini- 


dad, and in certain places Spanish is gen- 
erally spoken. The shopkeepers in Port-of- 
Spain are usually Venezuelans, Spaniards, 
and Portuguese. In the country, shops 
are frequently kept by Chinese.” 

The report also that life in the 
coieny is easy, the demand for labor is in 
of the supply, and wages are 
the Creole laborer values leisure 
all things, and so East Indian labor- 
The Indians are always 


states 
excess so 
bigh; 
ubcve 
ers are imported. 
thrifty 
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It will be remembered 
Archaeological that the revelation of a 
Discovery great palace on the site of 
in Crete. Phaestus, in the southern 
of Crete, by the Ital- 
ian archaeologists, Halthew and Pernier, 
last Spring, almost rivaled in interest Mr, 
Evans's discoveries at It is now 
ascertained that, since the departure of the 


part 


Knossos. 


Italians for the Autumn, peasants have 
discovered a series of rock tombs in the 
neighborhood of the palaces, evidently be- 
longing to some generation of its lords, 
These tombs, which are both of the dome 
and chamber types, contained several 
skeletons apiece, richly adorned with gold 
objects, such as necklaces and rings, in 
which are set engraved gems, representing 
cult-scenes, demons, and other typical 
Mycenaean subjects. The discovery is of 
exceptional interest, since no tombs have 


hitherto been found pertaining to the great 





Cretan palaces, and it is only in tombs 
that the richer objects of the luxurious 
prehistoric civilization of the island are 
likely to be found 

It seems that the Cretan Government, on 


hearing of the first find, sent its ephor, ML 
Xunthondides, to the spot, and this gentle- 
man continued the work, 
This action has caused great indignation in 


has peasants’ 





Rome and has been followed by a protest 
from the Italian Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. For Phaestus and all its vicinity 
are definitely and exclusively conceded to 
the Italian Mission, and the latter has al- 
ways intended to search for the ceme- 
teries, and contemplates the resumption oft 
the palace excavations in the coming Win- 
ter. The Cretan Administration is still 
@eegaehat lacking in experience; but, ac- 
‘eed to the Italian press, it ought to 
| RMB that, beyond necessary police meas- 
ures, it cannot, without breach of inter- 
national courtesy, as understood in Eu- 
rope id especially in Greece, under the 


their | resigned by the concessionaries. 
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In the Orchard. frightened the life out of the late Mr, A. M. | nue thus derived, or 500,000f., is annually 4 desired result, either by adopting some 

¥ . 3 Sullivan by shaking his fist at him, and devoted to the defraying of the current ex- such paturalization as obtains in Great 

Des a 7 Sane 7s Se ee peg brought about a hasty apology for some | penses of the municipality. The balance | Britain or by the passage of an amendment 

e bulided ere the Sum = — unconsidered expressions he had used. On | required for the municipal budget is ob- | to the existing laws to the effect that the 


To shelter him forever "neath green boughs, 
That he might dream and all the world 


forget? 
The world beyond the orchard, where men 
fret, 
Serving strange gods, remembering not 


Love's vows 
Until the lonely afterdays that rouse 
Within their hearts the serpent of regret, 
And turn to lead the gold upon their brows, 
Where once of old Love's circling roses 
met. 
Does Love remember yet the little house? 
if we forget not, how should Love forget? 


Does Love remember how the apples hung 
From drooping boughs above us, dewy 
wet? 
And how all golden in the dusk they swung 
Among thick branches, that in leafy net 
Held the first stars-—-those stars that shall 


not set 

While Love remembers? How the blackbird 
sung, 

As in a bower, when Love himself was 
young, 


He sang for Aucassin and Nicolete, 


As still he sings in Love's clear silver 
tongue 

For hearts that worship in green places 
yet? 

Remembers Love how bright the apples 
hung? 


If we forget not, how should Love forget? 


Does Love remember yet when boughs are 
bare 

And moaning winds the naked branches 
fret? 

When Winter tempest troubles all the air, 
When ruin hath the orchard overset? 
When he must go through windy ways 

and wet, 

Nor find him shield nor shelter anywhere? 

When, cold on brow, and white among his 


hair, 
December snow falls, where green leaves 
have met? 
Does Love remember flower and fruit that 
were? 
Or dream how Spring shall stir to blossom 
yet 
The boughs that Winter winds have strick- 
en bare? 


If we remember, how should Love forget? 
-—WILFRID WILSON GIBSON in The 
Cornhill, 


The Parisian Christmas. 


. 


From The Century. 

The Parisian Christmas has its studied 
effects, its refinements, its splendors bor- 
rowed from all countries; for if they make 
the Christmas marionettes sing minucts 
and gavottes revived from the days of 
Louis XIV., they have also acclimated St. 
Nicholas, the American Santa Claus. He is 
on show in the candy shop windows, with a 
long beard and a pointed hood, sprinkled 
with frost and laden with bonbons. Mistle- 
toe was introduced at the same time that 
he was, although we have not attained the 
luxury of wreaths and garlands that ap- 
pear at the windows and doors in New 
York. As for the Christmas tree, brought 
from northern regions and transplanted in 
France, or at least in the fashionable and 
official world, it is the centre of popular 
fétes given to school children at the Palais 
de I'Industrie, and the pretext for all sorts 
of society parties which have nothing in 
common with simple family reunions. The 
little folk, who used to be satisfied with a 
modest present slipped into their shoe, now 
expect a pine tree lighted with many-col- 
ored candles, bedecked with ribbons, glis- 
tening with golden fruits, and bearing on 
every branch a costly toy or some goody, 
Cosmopolitanism has crept into the Paris- 
jan Christmas as it has into everything 
else. 


A Chinese Banquet. 
From The Leisure Hour. 

For the first course were handed sugared 
eakes, caviare, fried grasshoppers, dried 
fruits, and Ning-Po oysters. Then followed, 
sucessively, at short intervals, ducks’, 
pigeons’, and peewits’ eggs poached, 
swallows’ nests with mashed eggs, fricas- 
sees of ginseng, stewed sturgeons’ gills, 
whales’ sinews with sweet sauce, fresh- 
water tadpoles, fried trabs’ spawn, spar- 
rows’ gizzards, sheep's eyes stuffed with 
garlic, radishes in milk flavored with apri- 
cot kernels, matelotes of holithurias, bam- 
bo. spreuts in syrup, and sweet salads. 

The last course consisted of pine apples 
from Singapore, earthnuts, salted almonds, 
savory mangoes, the white, fleshy fruits 
of the long-yen, the pulpy fruits of the lit- 
chee, chestnuts, and preserved oranges 
from Canton. After the dessert rice was 
served, which the guests raised to their 
mouths with little chopsticks, according to 
the custom of their country, Three hours 
were spent over the banquet. When it was 
ended, and at the time when, according to 
Eurcpean usage, salvers of rose water are 
frequently handed round, the waiting maids 
brought napkins steeped In warm water, 
which all the company rubbed over their 
faces apparently with great satisfaction. 





The Choleric Sir Michael Hicks-Beach. 


From Chambers’s Journal. 

A story which recently went the rounds 
related how in the last Parliament a num- 
ber of Unionists, thinking the policy of 
the Government might be improved, decided 
to lay their views before Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach. Going to the door of his 
private room, they chose one of their num- 
ber to walk inside and speak for all. He 
was highly respectable and pious, and he 
entered the room with due solemnity. He 
soon returned, however, righteously indig- 
nant. Asked how he had fared, he replied, 
“TI have not been well treated by either 
side of the House; Sut I don't think I was 
ever before called an infernal, canting at- 
torney."’ But despite his impetuous temper, 
Sir Michael is a great favorite with the 
House. In his wiry figure and spare, rigid 
lineaments there is the unmistakable wit- 
ness of reserve and self-sufficiency. No 
one has yet successfully sat on this hard, 
unyielding. grave man. He once nearly 








the Treasury bench nowadays, however, 
his temper is seldom ruffied, though he 
still shows signs of nervousness. During 
the attack of an opponent he crosses his 
legs first one way and then another, scrib- 
bling away at notes on small sheets of paper 
all the time. Every now and then he 
looks up with an inquiring sort of smile, 
espectally when his antagonist appears to 
be making unusually strong points. On 
rising to reply, Sir Michael, at the outset, 
is far from being at ease; but he grad- 
ually warms to his work, and drives his 
arguments home with the skill of a prac- 
ticed debater. He is familiarly known as 
* Black Michael.” 


The Original Judge Lynch. 
From The Atlantic 

Tradition sometimes plays strange pranks 
with dead men’s reputations. It would 
make an interesting half hour for the 
eavesdropper beyond the Styx if he could 
hear the exchange of amenities between 
Duns Scotus and “ Judge" * Lynch; the 
one a shrewd, clear reasoner, whose name 
now signifies a fool; the other, a simple 
Quaker gentleman, whose name has come 
to stand for organized savagery. Charles 
Lynch was a man whose services to his 
country as a brave pioneer and righteous 
Judge, as a soldier and a statesman, are by 
no means deserving of oblivion, still less 
of obloquy. It seems, indeed, one of the 
iniquities of fate that his name should now 
be universally applied to proceedings that 
no one wauld condemn more heartily than 
he. The records of the court of Bedford 
County, in Virginia, and those of various 
Quaker meetings, the Journals of the Vir- 
ginia House of Burgesses and of the first 
Constitutional Convention, taken together 
with family documents and traditions, show 
him to have been an upright and useful 
member of society and a wise and ener- 
getic leader at the most important crisis 
of American history. 


Christmas Tree Fires. 
From Good Housekeeping 

People cannot be too careful in guarding 
against fire when trimming a Christmas 
tree. There have been scores of Christ- 
mas tree fatalities in homes and in Sunday 
schools which a little care might have pre- 
vented. The present writer once set a 
tree in a blaze, consuming nearly half of 
it, tinsel ornaments going with the green 
branches. A tiny candle had been wired 
too high, and it took only a few minutes 
of its brisk heat to char a branch above it 
and start a flame. A thick portiere was 
torn from its pole and thrown over the 
blaze. If it had not been at hand the light 
window curtains in another minute would 
have caught fire. Since that Christmas 
our tree has always been placed in the cen- 
tre of the room, and we have eschewed cot- 
ton wool, tissue-paper angels, and celluloid 
ornaments. First of all, we wire each 
candle securely in place at the furthest 
end of a branch which has nothing above it, 
either firtree or trimming. Then as the 
tree is denuded we watch carefully the 
fast-disappearing candles. 
of them, nearly burned down, will topple 
over or be merely a spark of flame, but 
near to something inflammable and be a 
menace, 


The Decadent London Tailor. 
Poultney Bigelow in The Independent. 

Do you want some clothes made in Lon- 
don? You go to a first-rate tailor and 
are elaborately measured and cross-meas- 
ured. The cloth is excellent, the price 
moderate, as compared with New York. 
You are requested to call and try them on 
in three days. You come to be tried on 
and find that the clothes are basted to- 
gether and that the fit is merely a prelim- 
inary one; the basting is all ripped open 
and you are pinned up again. The tailor 
expresses no surprise that his work is bad- 
ly done: he does not know that it is a 
wretched job. 

You call, after a long interval, and try 
them on again. The sleeves are an inch 
too long, the collar fits as though it were 
made for a horse, the jacket is tight across 
the chest and obviously intended for a fat 
man around the belt. 

You ask if he did really take measure- 
ments in the first instance. The tailor com- 
placently rips up all his seams again and 
once more proceeds to make chalk marks 
all over you and insert a number of pins. 

You are inclined to use profane language, 
but curiosity masters your other feelings 
and you wonder how any establishment can 
succeed when so much time can be wasted 
over one suit of clothes. 


Licensed Gambling at Ostend. 


From The Forum. 

This Kursaal at Ostend was erected and 
is owned and conducted by the city, as is 
the gambling hall, which is practically un- 
der the same roof. The gambling estab- 
lishment is nominally controlled and man- 
aged by a single individual, who is under- 
stood to have a number of Berlin bankers 
as his silent partners. In payment for the 
exclusive privilege of carrying on the gam- 
bling business under municipal surveillance 
this man pays to the municipality of Ostend 
2,500,000f, annually. The latest concession 
was granted two years ago on somewhat 
higher terms than those obtained under 
the previous grants, and it has two years 
yet to run, unless it is sooner terminated 
by the enactment of the proposed law pro- 
hibiting the making of contracts for such 
purposes, and canceling all those now in ex- 
istence. During the four years covered by 
the present concession, therefore, the 
amount of money which the management of 
the gaming tables has agreed to pay to the 
City of Ostend is 10,000,000f, 

The annual budget of the city, for de- 
fraying all current municipal expenditures 
according to the figures set forth in the 
latest official documents, is only about 
2,000,000f., so that the revenue derived from 
this gambling concession is more than suf- 
ficient to meet all the expenses of conduct- 
‘ing the city's affairs. As a matter of fact, 
however, only about one-fifth of the reve- 
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tained from the very large revenues re- 
ceived from the baths, the Kursaal proper, 
and the other institutions that have been 
established by the city at the expense of 
the gambling establishment for the special 
accommodation of Summer visitors. With 
these constantly increasing sources of rev- 
enue to rely upon, not only are the tax- 
payers of Ostend practically relieved of 
nearly all the burdens of local taxation for 
carrying on their government, but they 
have the satisfaction of realizing that they 
have also a large annual balance to the 
good for permanent improvements, the cost 
of which comes out of the pockets of oth- 
ers than those whom they directly benefit 
In addition to the 500,000f, annually de- 
ducted from the proceeds of the gambling 
concessions, about 200,000f, of this fund is 
devoted to certain forms of charity, leav- 
ing about 1,800,000f. of the annual gambling 
revenue for what may be termed a public 
improvement fund. 


In Defense of the Shark. 


From Frank Leslie's Popular Magazine 

The diver said: “If de sharks dey don't 
were here de tropics would be one big 
grave, ‘n pes'lance ‘'n death would kill 
everybody. De great God He know dat 'n 
he put de little crab on de bottom of de sea 
to eat de little dead stuff ‘n de big shark 
on de top of de sea to eat de big dead stuff. 
‘n He made de white shark 'n de blue 
shark for de dead animals, 'n de baskin’ 
sharx for de dead veg'tables 'n all to keep 
de ocean 'n de air pure, same as buzzards 
on de shore do, 'n de law protects de buz- 
zards on de shore do, is fair to de shark, 
"n dese men tink dey know more den de 
great God 'n want to kill ‘em all, but dey 
dont can. 

“IT tell dat bug hunter, Mr. A., he don't 
stop to tink dat here its hot 'n tings have 
got to go quick ‘'n God puts big hungry 
sharks here dat am always hungry so dey 
can eat all day great big lumps; 'n a big 
whale who weigh eighty tons would make 
big trouble here if he don't was eat up 
quick'n two days, while up norf its cool, 'n 
tings go slow 'n God He puts little dogfish 
up dere 'n never a shark till man sends 
scows of veg'tables out in ocean 'n den He 
sends de baskin' shark to work for hees 
boss—man—'n man hollers ‘ man-eater’ ‘n 
kills de veg'table shark for makin’ Atlantic 
City 'n other beaches healthy for dere chil- 
dren, instead of smell bad." 


A Brave Man. 
From Harper's Magazine 

“Some days after the revolution of 1830 
Mr. Rives received an invitation, in the 
name of the Lieutenant General of the 
kingdom, inviting him to attend the Cham- 
ber of Deputies the next morning. There 
was so little order restored about these 
matters that we could not procure the nec- 
essary billets of admission; but having, I 
suppose, a sort of presentiment that some- 
thing extraordinary was to be done, and as 
Mr. Washington Irving, who happened to 
be with us, coincided with me in opinion 
that so polite a people would not refuse ad- 
mittance to a lady, and that he might be 
smuggled in as an attaché, we determined 
to make the experiment. 

“On our arrival we found a great crowd 
of citizens of every sort around the portal, 
looking at every one as they descended 
from their carriages with a degree of fa- 
miliarity that was far from being agreea- 


ble. ‘‘ Ah, ha, monsieur,"’ said one of them, 
scrutinizing Mr. Rives, * you are quite fine 
with your habit brodé, but where is the 
tricolor?’ pointing at the same time to a 
national cocarde which adorned his own 
rusty hat and a tricolored ribbon depending 
from his buttonhole. Mr. Rives smiled. 
“C'est dans mon coeur,’ said he, putting 
his hand on his heart. ‘ Bravo,’ replied 


the patriotic bourgeois, and immediately the 
crowd parted to the right and left, leaving 
a space wide enough for a coach and six 
to pass."’ 
Sunrise Magic. 
Along the silent, sleepy street 
The houses, gray and old, 
Bloom into castles, ruby-peaked, 
Their windows paned with gold; 
And rose-lights flicker where but now 
Were shadows, deep and cold. 


The shafts of ashen smoke that swept 
From chimneys, tall and grim, 

Now wind, in coils of violet 
And purple, soft and dim, 

Then roll away in broken wheels 
With amber spoke and rim. 


The sun’s red wand has made a court 
Of every barn and byre, 
And with a single flashing gem 
Has tipped the village spire, 

And turned the snowballs on the lawn 
To balls of carmine fire. 
—HATTIE WHITNEY in The 

Companion. 


Youth's 


The Question of Naturalization. 
Hon, Oscar §S. Straus, Proceedings of the 
American Social Science Association. 

The United States, in consonance with 
the spirit of personal liberty which under- 
lies the fabric of its laws, has had a marked 
influence upon European powers in its 
maintenance of the right of expatriation 
and in inducing them to recede from the 
doctrine of ‘perpetual allegiance. Therefore, 
all the more should it have a care to guard 
that right, and prevent it from being per- 
verted and abused to the detriment of its 
bona fide citizens and to the jeopardy of its 
relations with other nations. Because from 
the beginning of our Government we have 
encouraged immigration by liberal laws and 
freely endowed the emigrants and refugees 
from the Old World with a new national 
birth by investing them with the rights and 
privileges of American citizens, we should 
be the more jealous of ‘the duties and obli- 
gations those privileges impose, by discour- 
aging the immigration of such persons 
who come among us only to acquire our 
citizenship as a pretext for seeking our pro- 
tection, when they have returned to perma- 
nently reside in the country of their birth. 
There are several ways of reaching the 
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return of a naturalized citizen to the coun- 
try of his nativity, except for a temporary 
stay or a brief visit, shall be presumptive 
evidence of the abandonment of his Amer- 
ican citizenship. While this will not be a 
complete remedy, it will have the added ef- 
fect of deterring the immigration of such 
persons as most the high privileges 
of American citizenship and who are a 
continual menace to our friendly relations 
with other countries 


abuse 


She Would Smuggle. 


Lyman J, Gage in The North American Review, 

Many women seem peculiarly unable to 
appreciate the immorality of smuggling and 
bribing and to understand that it is as 
great a crime to swindle the Government as 
it is to swindle one’s neighbor. Not long 
ago a gentleman and his wife went to Eu- 
rope for an extended trip. The wife an- 
nounced before going that she intended to 


lay in a stock of laces in Europe that 
would last her the remainder of her life. 
The husband forbade her doing anything of 


the kind; and, to make sure that she would 


not offend, he kept entire control of the 
money they carried in his own hands. The 
wife was allowed to buy anything she 


pleased, but the husband insisted upon pay- 
ing for it, and he was careful to preserve a 
complete list of all their purchases. Serene 
in his confidence that he had frustrated 
his wife's smuggling designs, the husband 
reached Quarantine, and in his declaration 
he gave in all the things that they had 
bought abroad of which he knew. After 
this declaration had been made out his 
wife greeted him triumphantly with the 
statement: 

“Well, I've got those laces.” 

He didn’t believe it and said so. 

She proved, however, that she had, hav- 
ing purchased them with money that she 
had saved out of her housekeeping allow- 
ance, and of which he knew nothing. The 
laces she had concealed on her person. The 
husband concluded to give his wife a les- 
son. 

On the dock he made his way out of the 
line, and, hunting up one of the Inspect- 
ors, he pointed out his wife, saying: 

“You see that woman there? She has a 
lot of laces concealed on her person, which 
she is trying to smuggle into this country.” 

An inspectress was called, the woman was 
searched, and the laces were found. The 
husband came to the rescue and paid the 
duty and the penalties. No amount of 
reform can altogether prevent smuggling of 
this character; but it can and does cut it 
down very materially; and the operations 
of the professional smugglers, such as the 
dressmakers and milliners, afe all but wiped 
out. 


The Cue in “ Richard III.” 


From The Lifs of Barry Sullivan 
During one of Charles Dillon's engage- 
ments at Belfast, when playing Macbeth, 


he arrived at the scene when he should re- 
peat the well-known line: 

“The devil damn thee black, thou cream- 
fac’d loon,’ but no messenger appeared be- 
fore him Rushing to the wing. Dillon 
called out, “‘ Why don't you come on, Sir?” 

“I'm waiting for my cue, Sir,” replied 
the actor 
Sir,"" said Dillon, 
not the one Barry 
: me.” 


“You've got it, 


o, I've not, Sulli- 
van always giv 
* What is that 
“Come on, you d 









d idiot.” 


A Story of Booker Washington's. 
From The Outlook 

I remember that in one of his talks Mr. 
Washington, referring to his belief that 
the most profitable education of the people 
of his race required various methods, ac- 
cording to the needs of the people under 
different conditions, told a story of an 
old colored preacher who was endeavoring 
to explain to his congregation how it was 
that the Children of Israel passed over the 
Red Sea safely, while the Egyptians, who 








came after them, were drowned. The old 
man said: ‘‘ My brethren, it was this way: 
When the Israelites passed over, it was 


eacly in the morning, while it was cold, and 


the ice was strong enough so that they 
went over all right; but when the Egypt- 
fans came along it was in the middle of 


the day, and the sun had thawed the ice 
so that it gave way under them, and they 
were drowned.” 

At this, a young man in the congrega- 
tion, who had been away to school and had 
come home, rose and said: ‘‘ I don't see how 
that explanation can be right, parson. The 
geography that I've been studying tells us 


that ice never forms under the equator, 
and the Red Sea is nearly under the 
eavater.”” 

“There, now,"’ said the old preacher, 


“that’s all right. I'se been ‘spectin’ some 
of you smart Alecks would be askin’ jest 
some such fool question. The time I was 
taikin’ about was before they had any 
jogafries or ‘quators either."” 

“That good old man,” said Mr. Wash- 
ington, “was just trying in his simple 
manner to brush away the cobwebs which 
stood in the way of his logic By some 
such method th@ misconceptions which 
hamper the course of cducation for the 
colored people must be removed before the 
best results can be attained.” 


The Lost Lamb. 
My heart, you happy wandered 
Along the sunny hill, 
All day a-singing. singing, 
As the happy shepherd will. 


The friendly blue of heaven 
Looked on you from above; 
"Twas joyous all for the shepherd 
And the little lambs of love. 


Oh, when the shadows gathered, 
And the damp upon the rock, 
Heart, heart, poor silly shepherd, 
Why did you count the flock! 
-—JOHN VANCE CHENEY tn The Ate 
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/ THE BLACK NORTH —£ / 
Sixth of a Sories by on eiecun Babee hanes University 


SOME CONCLUSIONS, 


E have followed in some detail the 
history and condition of the colored 
people in the three chief cities of 

the Northeast, and there are some manifest 
conclusions which may here be gathered 
up and considered. 

And first, in regard to the inner life of 
the negroes, it is apparent that we have 
been dealing with two classes of people, 
the descendants of the Northern free ne- 
groes and the freed immigrants from the 
South. This distinction is not always clear, 
as these two elements have mingled often 
so as to obliterate nearly all differences. 

Yet it has everywhere been manifest in 
the long run that while a part of the ne- 
‘groes were native-born and trained in the 
culture of the city, the others were immi- 
“grants largely ignorant and unused to city 
life. There were, of course, manifold ex- 
ceptions, but this was the rule. Thus the 
history of the negro in Northern cities is 
the history of the rise of a small group 
growing by accretions from without, but 
at the same time periodically overwhelmed 
by them and compelled to start again when 
once the new material had been assimi- 
jlated. 

Philadelphia is perhaps the best example 
of this. Four times the freed men started 
‘forward and four times they were over- 
whelmed and dragged back by a mass of 
mmigrants. The first two times the new- 
tomers were gradually incorporated and 
the grolip started with renewed energy. 

Before the negroes, however, had recov- 
sred from the invasion of 1876 the new 
stream of 1890 started and has not yet 
stopped, although the native-born Philadel- 
phia negroes constitute but little over a 
juarter of the colored population. In New 
fork the native-born have been perhaps 
ven more completely overwhelmed. In 
Boston alone have they held their own suf- 
ficiently to retain considerable influence in 
the leadership of the group. 

To realize what this cleft in the black 
world means we must remember that, as 
has been said, to all intents and purposes, 
the negroes form a world among them- 
selves. They are so organized as to come 
in contact with the outer world as seldom 
as possible. 

The average negro to-day knows the 
white world only from afar. His family and 
relatives are coloted, his neighbors with 
few exceptions are colored, and his ac- 
quaintances are chiefly colored. He works 
with colored people, if not for them; he 
calls on colored people, attends meetings 
and joins societies of colored people, and 
foes to a colored church. 

He reads the daily paper just as the 
whites read foreign news, chiefly for its 
facts relating to his interests; but for inti- 
mate local and social notes he reads The 
Age or The Tribune or The Courant—col- 
ored sheets. The chances are to-day that 
he is served by a colored physician, con- 
sults now and then a colored lawyer, and 
perhaps buys some of his supplies of col- 
ored merchants. 

Thus the white world becomes to him 
only partially real, and then only at the 
points where he actually comes in contact 
with it—on the street car, in taking his em- 
ployer’s directions, and in a few of his 
amusements. This contact is least in New 
York and broadest in Boston, where it 
extends to restaurants, theatres, and 
churches. 

Now there from such facts as 
these a peculiarly baffling question: Ought 
the black man to be satisfied with and en- 
courage this arrangement, or should he be 
dissatisfied? In either case what ought he 
to do? 

From the earliest times the attitude of 
the free negroes has been opposed to any 
organization or segregation of negroes as 
such. Men like Fortune, McCune, Smith, 
and Remond insisted that they were Amer- 
Iean citizens, not negroes, and should act 
accordingly, On the other hand, the South- 
ern immigrants had of necessity been used 
to herding together. When they came 
North the clan spirit prevailed, partly from 
instinct, chiefly because they felt 
company was not desired and they dreaded 
refusals and rebuffs. 

The free negroes deeply resented this ac- 
tion; they declared it was voluntarily draw- 
ing the color line; that it showed coward- 
ice, and that wherever the negro withdrew 
his pretensions to being treated as a man 
among men, he lost ground and made him- 
self a pariah. Notwithstanding all this op- 
position the new immigrants organized, 
slowly but surely, the best and only defense 
of the ostracized against prejudice. They 
built negro churches, 
ties, settled in negro neighborhoods, 
hired out to work in gangs. 

They made a negro world and then in 
turn taunted the free negroes with wishing 
to escape from themselves, and being 
ashamed of their race and lineage. Here 
stood the paradox, and here it still stands 
to puzzle the best negro thought. How can 
negroes organize for social and economic 
purposes and not by that very organizing 
draw and invite the drawing of the color 
line? Every inpouring of freed Southern 
immigrants into the North has naturally 
forced their ideas of clan life on the com- 
munity of blacks, estranged the older free 
negro element, and deprived the whole 
group of its best natural leadership. 

The Northern negro needs to-day 
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gent, far-seeing leadership. His problem 
differs from the problems in the South, be- 
cause his history,. condition, and environ- 
ment are different. And such leadership 
demands leisure for thought and education 
—the emerging again of a dominant intelli- 
gent class such as the free negroes former- 
ly were. This would rapidly happen could 
the negro find work. 


The problem of work, the problem of pov- 
erty, is to-day the central, baffling prob- 
lem of the Northern negro. It is useless 
and wrong to tell the negro to stay South 
where he can find work. A certain sort of 
soul, a certain kind of spirit, finds the nar- 
Tow repression and provincialism of the 
South simply unbearable. It sends the as. 
piring white man North, it sends also the 
negro. It is a natural movement and should 
not be repressed. 


And yet the surest way to pervert the 
movement and ruin good immigrants and 
encourage criminals is the policy of refus- 
ing negroes remunerative work. That this 
is the case at present all evidence proves; 
the evidence of strain in domestic relations 
as shown by late marriage, deserted wives, 
children out of school, and unhealthful 
homes. Such strain falling as it does on 
the weakest spot in the negro's social or- 
ganization—the home—is a partial explana- 
tion of idleness and crime, while the cn- 
couragement of professional criminals «nd 
gamblers in our large cities furnishes what- 
ever additional explanation is needed. 


Turning now to the white population of 
these cities, it is probably true that the 
larger part of them are aware of no par- 
ticular desire to hinder the progress of 
negroes. The question is one of mere oca- 
demic interest to, them, belonging princi- 
pally, they imagine, to the South, #nd in 
regard to which they have inherited rost 
of their opinions from their fathers. In 
practice they seldom meet negroes, know 
little of them, and are quite indifferent to 
them. 


Then there is a large class of people who 
dislike negroes, and still others with pusi- 
tive views as to the natural inferiority of 
this branch of the human family. Further 
than this there are numbers of people who 
bave a direct pecuniary interest in co'or 
discrimination—skilled workmen, who can 
thus further limit the supply for the iabor 
market; clerks, salesmen, and managers, 
who fear for the dignity and respectability 
of their pesitions, and merchants and deal- 
ers, who dare not offend the public 
dice. 


preju- 


It is plain that with negative indifference, 
positive prejudice, and some pecuniavy in- 
terests against the negro, and with simply 
a general humanitarian feeling on the pert 
of a few for him, it is easy to make his 
opportunities narrow and his life burden- 
some. There can be no reasonable doubt 
but that the Northern negro receives less 
wages for his work and pays more rent for 
worse houses than white workmen, and 
that it is not altogether a matter of fitness 
that confines his work chiefly to common 
labor and menial service. 


That the question of fitness plays x con- 
siderable part in determining the condition 
of the negro is without doubt true. His 
training hitherto has but ill-fitted him for 
the stern competition of world-city 'ife. He 
knows but little of modern sk‘!!ed labor, he 
has not been trained in thrift, h not as 
a rule neat and tidy, and he ij rt to 
slow and unreliable. 


True as this is of the mass everybody 
knows personally of individual exceptions 
to the rule. Even the most prejudiced ad- 
mit this. If this be so then the only thing 
that the best interests of the black race 
and of the Nation demand is that these ex- 
ceptions be treated as their deserts entitle 
them—that the energetic, resourceful black 
man, the thrifty, neat the 
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boy of promise and the man of education be 
given that chance to make a living and cn- 
joy life which America offers freely to 
every race and people except those whom 
she has most cruelly wronged. 

Nor is this merely a matter of senti- 
ment. To keep down the black men who 
are fit to rise costs the city something to- 
day and will cost more to-morrow. 
black population of the North is growing 
Despite the phenomenal increase in the 
white North the black North has silently 
kept abreast or been but little behind. It 
has doubtless increased more rapidly than 
the native whites and is still growing 

There can be ho doubt of the drift of the 
black South northward. It is said that the 
Wilmington riot alone sent a_ thousand 
negroes to Philadelphia. Every failure of 
the South, every oppressive act, every un- 
lawful excess shifts the black problem 
northward, 


Many who the cloud coming have 
thought that passive if not active discour- 
agement of negroes might keep them away. 
The census figures do not bear them out in 
this. But what the census figures, taken 
in conjunction with the statistics of crime 
and the history of municipal misgovern- 
ment, do prove is this: That the exclusion 
of honest negro workmen from earning a 
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iving in the North means airect encour- 
agement to the Northward migration cf 
negro criminals and loafers. 

The crime of negroes in New York is not 
natural or normal.» It is the crime of a 
class of professional negro criminals, gamb- 
lers, and loafers, encouraged and protected 
by political corruption and race prejudice. 
The only sort of negro that is generously 
encouraged in Philadelphia is the criminal 
and the pauper. 

The black man who wants charity er 
protection in crime in the Quaker City can 
easily get it. But the black man who 
wants work will have to tramp the pave- 
ments many a day. Thus crime is en- 
couraged, politics corrupted, energy and 
honesty discredited, and a reception vre- 
pared for simple-minded negro immigraats 
such as Dunbar has so darkly painted in 
his ‘“‘ Sport of the Gods.” 

What is the remedy? First, the negroes 
must try to make the deserving and fit 
among them as numerous as possible. So 
long as the majority are mediocre work- 
men, and a considerable minority lazy and 
unreliable, those who seek to attack the 
race will have ample ammunition. What- 
ever, therefore, may be best as to negro 
organization in many lines, certainly all 
must unite in keeping the biacks from 
succumbing to the present temptations of 
city life. Three lines of effort here seem 


advisable: First, systematic search for 
work; second, better homes; third, politi- 
eal reform. — 

There must be no id'eness. Work, even 
if poorly paid and menial, is better than 
no work. Rebuffs and refusals, though 
brutal and repeated, should not discourage 
negroes from continually and systemati- 
cally seeking a chance to do their best. 

Homes in respectable districts and health- 
ful places should be had. No respectabie 
negro family should linger a week in the 
Tenderloin of New York or the Fifth 
Ward ot Philadeiphia, or in the worst 
parts of the West End in Boston. 

Concerted, organized effort can bring re- 
lief here, even if it costs something in com- 
fort and rent. The home training of chil- 
dren should be more strict even than that 
of whites. Social distinctions should be 
observed. A rising race must be aristo- 
cratic; the good cannot consort with the 
bad—nor even the best with the less good. 

Negroes have an interest in honest gov- 
ernment. They should not allow a few 
minor offices to keep them from allying 
themselves with the reform movements in 
city government. The police riot of New 
York is but one clear proof of this. 

Finally the white people of these three 
great cities should—but is it necessary here 
in the twentieth century to point out se 
plain a duty to fair-minded Americans? 


Bogus Tombstones in Trinity Churchyard. 


T may be a trifle startling to out-of- 
town visitors as well as to many native 
New Yorkers whose interest in matters 

historical has led them to inspect the old 
tombstones in Trinity churchyard, bearing 
names of prominence and power in earlier 
years, to learn that two of the most fa- 
mous stones there are simply “ fakes."’ 

The tombstones referred to are those of 
William Bradford, New York's first printer, 
and Capt. James Lawrence, the hero of the 
naval fight in 1813, between the Chesa- 
peake and Shannon, and who died with the 
words, * Don't give up the ship;"’ upon his 
lips. 

There is also a third stone which shares 
with these in being a copy. This stands 
near the door of the north transept, hav- 
ing the inscription, beneath a rudely carved 
angel head, ‘“ In memory of Michael Cresap, 
First Captain of the Rifle Battalion, and 
son to Col. Thomas Cresap, who departed 
this life October the 18th, 1775." 

This man, whose name the majority of 
visitors pass by without a glance, was only 
thirty-three years of age when he died, 
yet he had seen service in Indian warfare 
of such character as to make him the 
object of interesting comment by two Pres- 
idents of the United States. Thomas Jef- 
ferson, in his ‘* Notes on Virginia,’’ painted 
Cresap as a ruthless Indian butcher, call- 
ing him ‘a man infamous for the many 
murders he had committed upon these in- 
jured people."’ On the other hand, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, in his book, ‘ The Winning 
of the West,"’ availing himself of later 
historical research, shows Cresap in a 
kindlier and more humane light. 

This young rifle captain is usually de- 
scribed in biographical dictionaries as “a 
trader and Indian fighter."’ He was a hardy 
pioneer as well, penetrating nearly as far 
as Kentucky before the Revolution. The 
odium cast upon him by Jefferson—and 
which it has taken more than three-quar- 
ters of a century to erase—was occasioned 
by the belief that Cresap was responsible 
for the massacre of the family of the 
friendly Indian chief, Logan. 


This atrocity occurred in 1774, 
border war on the Upper Ohio, 
out near Pittsburg. The name “ Cresap’s 
War,’ has sometimes been given to this 
conflict, because Cresap went against the 
Indians at once and killed what later 
proved to be a number of friendly Shaw- 
nees. His force did start for Logan's camp, 
but remembering the chief's former friend- 
liness, desisted. 

The truth of the 
in 1851, was that 
members in all, became drunk in the hut 
of a dram seller named Greathouse, and 
when in a helpless state that villain, with 
a few kindred spirits, slew every one of the 
intoxicated savages. Cresap got the blame, 
and was deposed from his command by 
Lord Dunmore's agent, but was later re- 
instated. 

Cresap was an ardent patriot, 
the Revolutionary War broke 
marched to Cambridge to join Washing- 
ton’s army as Captain of 130 Maryland 
riflemen, He became seriously ill while 
there, and started for his Western home, 
but died in New York City and was buried 
with military honors in Trinity churchyard. 

If one desires to see the original 
placed over the graves of Bradford, Cresap, 
and Lawrence, he must go to the New 
York Historical Society, at Second Avenue 
and Eleventh Street. They occupy posi- 
tions of honor among other notable relics 
in the vestibule. The Trinity 
poration gave the original Bradford 
to the society in 1863, that of Cresap in 
1867, and the Lawrence stone about the 
same time. 

The latter is 
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the single slab bearing the 
inscription to Lawrence's memory, for his 
remains repose under a more elaborate 
monument. The large slab is of white mar- 
ble, and in excellent condition, barring a 
few deep scratches here and there, which 
may have been caused by vandals. 

The tombstones of Bradford and Cresap 
are of the old-fashioned variety, with crude 
angels’ heads in the scalloped top. The 
stones are of the ordinary brown sand- 
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stone so common in all old cemeteries, and 
both show evidences that long exposure te 
the elements was ‘working toward their 
destruction. 

In fact, the Bradford stone is already 
badly mutilated. It is cracked diagonally 
from left to right through the centra 
and a small section near the centre has 
been lost. The stone has been carefully 
repaired, being now encased in a _ stout 
wooden border like a frame. The inscrip- 
tion mentions both the names of William 
Bradford and his wife, Elizabeth. The 
latter died in 1731, at the age of sixty-eight, 
while the veteran printer lived until 1752 
reaching the ripe old age of ninety-twe 
years. The inscription to Bradford is thor- 
oughly in keeping with old-fashioned more 
tuary memorials. It is: 


Here lies the body of Mr. William Brad- 
ford, Printer, who departed this life May 
23, 17. aged 92 years. He was born in 
Leicester Shire, in old England, in 1660, and 
came over to America in 1680, before Phil- 
adelphia was laid out. He was Printer to 
the Government for upward of fifty years, 
and being quite worn out with old age and 
labor, he left this mortal state in the lively 
hopes of a blessed immortality. 


Reader, reflect how soon you'll quit this 
You'll find but few attain to such an age. 
Life's full of pain. Lo, here's a place of rest, 
Prepare to meet your God, then you are blest. 


stage. 





The “Starter.” 


HAT big man, who stands on the trol- 
ley loop at the Manhattan end of the 
Brooklyn Bridge during the rush 

hours of the evening, protecting the weak 
and sending off the cars in decent order, is 
Jackson, the starter. 

Jackson is possessed of a curious idea 
that women have some rights in the cars 
which men should be made to respect, and 
he has wonderful ways of assisting the 
weaker against the stronger sex. Hun- 
dreds, nay, thousands, of weary working 
girls and not less weary ‘“‘ shoppers’ make 
straight for him and put themselves under 
his protection. 

Jackson is a railroad man of the old 
schogl. He has been in the employ of the 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit and its predeces- 
sors for more years than one can reckon, 
He was in the employment of the old 
Atlantic Avenue Railroad Company when 
the late William Richardson was building 
it up from a decidedly one-horse road to a 
modern traction system, and he believes 
that there was never a railroad man te 
equal Mr. Richardson. 

‘Oh, if Mr. Richardson could be here to 
see this sight,’’ says faithful old Jackson. 
‘How he would rub his eyes! Why, I 
remember years ago, before the bridge was 
finished, he had a plan drawn up by which 
the cars were to cross the bridge to New 
York. Do you know what people said 
about it in those days? They said that 
William Richardson was a lunatic. Yet 
the cars are here, just as he predicted they 
would be, and who would drive them off 
to-day? Not one.”’ 

Jackson knows all the old patrons of the 
Atlantic Avenue Road, many of them by 
name, and he takes particular pains to find 
seats for the women whom he has served 
for sO many years as patrons of the road; 

‘his road,’ he almost counts it. 
The Place of Manufacture. 

Did the man who commenced the manu- 
facture of lucifer matches wish to destroy 
the popular idea that matches are made 
in heaven? 
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